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OF  THE  CAMPUS 


What  was  once  a  plain  auditorium 

is  now  a  bright,  new  student  chapel. 
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four  new  residence  halls  :  i 


ound  the  old  dormitories 
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and  nearing  construction  are 

a  physical  recreation  center 


and  a  new  classroom  building 


A  space  age  classroom  building,  equipped  with  the 
latest  technological  teaching  devices,  is  even  now  in 
late  stages  of  planning.  The  modern  structure,  to  be 
located  on  the  eastern  perimeter  of  the  College 
Union,  will  include  38  new  classrooms;  seven  stu- 
dent lounges;  a  languages  laboratory  to  accommo- 
date 100  students;  96  faculty  offices,  and  an  ultra- 
modern planetarium.  Carroll,  Grisdale  and  Van 
Alen  are  architects  for  the  edifice  on  which  construc- 
tion is  expected  to  begin  in  1968. 


Jim  Harding— The  ©®0M  Is  His  Classroom 


I  By  Robert  S.  Lyons,  '61 
Sports  Information  Director 


Tim   Harding's   appointment   as  La  Salle's  head  basketball 

coach  last  May  caught  most  Big  Five  fans  by  surprise — 
which  was  a  surprise,  in  itself,  to  many  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing coaches. 

"He  may  not  have  a  big  name  in  your  area  now,  but  you'll 
know  he's  around."  said  one  top  basketball  mentor.  "Jim  has 
quite  a  reputation  and  a  record  to  back  it  up." 

Very  true.  Every  place  he's  coached.  Jim  Harding  has 
racked  up  the  best  record  in  that  school's  history.  They  all 
remember  him  for  the  same  thing — detailed  organization  and 
teamwork,  strong  discipline  and  a  tenacious  defense. 

It  happened  at  Marquette  University  High,  in  Milwaukee, 
where  he  had  an  overall  won-lost  record  of  56-9.  In  1953-54. 
he  had  the  nation's  second  ranked  scholastic  quintet  and 
walked  away  with  the  state  championship  by  winning  26  of 
27  games. 

It  happened  in  his  first  season  as  a  college  coach  at  Loyola 
University  (New  Orleans)  where  he  finished  with  a  16-8  rec- 
ord and  took  the  school  to  its  first  (and  only)  NCAA  Tour- 
nament, in  1958.  Oklahoma  State  ended  Loyola's  hopes  for 
a  national  title  by  converting  26  of  28  free  throws.  A  hotshot 
guard  for  Oklahoma  State  that  year  was  Jerry  Adair,  now  a 
Boston  Red  Sox  infielder. 

It  happened  again  at  Gannon  College,  in  Erie,  where 
Harding's  three-year  record  was  57-12.  including  consecutive 
20-3  seasons  in  1965  and  1966.  Gannon  ranked  sixth  among 
the  nation's  small  colleges  in  1965.  The  following  year  they 
finished  seventh  and  Harding  was  named  Pennsylvania's 
Coach  of  the  Year." 

"We  could  have  stayed  with  a  lot  of  major  teams  at  Gan- 
lon."  recalls  Harding,  whose  opponents  included  such  "small 
ollege"  quintets  as  Pan  American  with  Luke  Jackson.  A  case 
n  point  bears  this  out. 

You  may  recall  that  in  1964-65.  one  of  the  few  times  in 
history  La  Salle  beat  Niagara,  at  Niagara,  when  Hubie  Marshall 
lit  a  dramatic  35  footer  at  the  buzzer  to  send  the  game  into 
avertime.  Gannon  also  beat  Niagara,  at  Niagara,  that  year. 
By  16  points. 

What  impresses  other  coaches  about  Harding,  though,  is 
not  how  he  wins  or  loses,  but  how  he  plays  the  game.  Par- 
ticularly when  the  other  team  has  the  ball. 

Harding's  teams  are  very  stingy  on  defense.  Two  of  his 
Gannon  squads,  for  example,  finished  in  the  nation's  top  ten 
defensively.  The  other  wasn't  far  behind. 

His  style  is  much  like  that  of  Green  Bay's  Vince  Lombardi, 
who  needs  no  introduction  as  a  master  disciplinarian:  a  "beat 
them  by  executing  better."  type  coach. 

"I  certainly  agree  with  the  Lombardi  philosophy  of  simply 
doing  it  better  than  the  other  guy."  says  Harding.  "I'm  very 


strong  on  detailed  instruction.  Just  perfecting  what  we  do 
and  not  trying  to  be  fancy.  I  try  to  run  my  offensive  and 
defensive  patterns  a  certain  way.  There's  a  right  way  to  do 
everything.  And  this  is  the  way  they  must  do  it." 

Harding  concedes  that  he  probably  spends  more  time  on 
defense  than  many  other  coaches. 

"You  try  to  take  away  from  a  team  what  they  like  to  do 
best."  he  explains.  "To  do  this,  you  must  be  fundamentally 
sound.  Your  players  must  learn  and  perfect  the  game  in 
great  detail.  They  eventually  learn  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
instinct.  Especially  under  pressure." 

If  there's  anything  you  feel  watching  or  playing  a  Big  Five 
game,  it's  pressure.  The  reason  why  so  many  Big  Five  games 
end  up  low  scoring,  erratically-played  defensive  struggles. 
The  reason  why  the  player  who  turns  the  game  around  is 
usually  the  one  who's  been  through  the  rugged  concrete 
schoolyard  circuit  in  tough  big  city  leagues  such  as  Philadel- 
phia or  Washington.  The  one  you  see  diving  for  a  loose  ball 
or  fighting  his  way  through  a  jungle  of  stronger  arms  and 
taller  legs  for  that  key  rebound. 

Pressure.  If  there's  anything  you  feel  convinced  about  after 
watching  one  of  Jim  Harding's  teams  go  through  one  of  their 
typical  21  2  hour  practice  sessions,  it's  just  that.  His  kids  will 
be  ready  to  face  that  pressure.  Or  they  won't  be  playing. 

Nobody  sits  through  one  of  his  practice  sessions.  There 
may  be  five  or  10  players  running  through  a  pattern  over  and 
over  and  over  again,  but  you  can  be  sure  that  the  others  stand- 
ing around  are  running  through  the  same  play  in  their  minds 
tjie  same  way. 

Nobody  daydreams  or  talks  during  practice.  The  few  who 
try,  wind  up  daydreaming  or  talking  their  way  through  many, 
many  laps  around  the  court. 

Nobody  cuts  class  or  misses  a  curfew,  either.  Here  again, 
the  first  player  who  tried  it  found  himself  confined  to  his 
dorm  at  7:30  every  night,  including  weekends,  for  a  few 
weeks. 

/"\bservers  of  Jim  Harding's  basketball  teams  report  very 
few  ( if  any )  second  offenses  for  infractions. 

"Mr.  Harding's  practice  floor  is  his  classroom."  says  Bill 
Wilson,  frosh  coach  who  was  Harding's  assistant  for  three 
years  at  Gannon  and  who  knows  the  man  better  than  anyone 
in  the  city.  "That's  his  classroom  and  he's  the  teacher.  Like 
any  other  professor,  he  demands  absolute  respect  and  com- 
plete attention." 

Jim  Harding  is  intense  but  warm,  stern  but  kind.  He  speaks 
precisely  with  a  pleasant  midwestern  accent.  He's  obviously 
in  excellent  physical  condition  and  could  easily  pass  for  a 
man  younger  than  his  38  years  if  it  wasn't  for  his  thinning 
blond  hair. 


a  Salle,  Winter.  1968 
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Harding's  ambition:  another  national  title 


Hang  around  the  guy  for  a  while  and  you  know  he's  deter- 
mined to  do  the  best  coaching  job  possible,  be  it  recruiting  or 
teaching  the  intricacies  of  his  man-to-man  defense  or  single 
post  offense.  He's  the  kind  of  a  coach  who  will  spend  hours 
working  on  a  flaw  in  a  kid's  shooting  style  and  will  expect  the 
same  dedication  in  return. 

Pressure. 

He  learned  it  as  a  schoolboy  in  Clinton,  Iowa,  where  he 
was  an  All  State  star  in  basketball  and  football.  He  learned  it 
going  both  ways  in  football  as  a  defensive  halfback  and 
quarterback.  He  learned  it's  importance  as  a  young  University 
of  Iowa  freshman  when  he  found  himself  starting  at  quarter- 
back against  Ohio  State  before  82.000  fans  in  Columbus, 
during  the  war. 

"Playing  quarterback  in  football  definitely  has  helped  me 
as  coach,"  says  Harding,  who  once  completed  1 6  of  18  passes 
in  a  high  school  game.  "Learning  to  call  audibles  and  read 
defenses  at  the  line  of  scrimmage  has  made  me  more  analyti- 
cal in  my  approach.  It's  taught  me  to  think  under  pressure. 
When  we  made  a  mistake,  we  paid  for  it  and  never  forgot  it." 

Unlike  most  coaches  who  candidly  admit  that  they  dread 
this  part  of  the  profession.  Harding  enjoys  the  challenges  of 
recruiting.  If  this  year  is  any  indication,  he's  also  quite  suc- 
cessful at  it. 

Not  being  named  coach  until  late  spring  (after  the  height 
of  the  "recruiting"  season),  Harding  wasn't  expected  to  re- 
cruit any  "blue  chip"  ballplayers.  So  he  went  out  and  grabbed 
some  of  the  best  prospects  in  the  country,  including  Ken 
Durrett,  a  6-7  All  American  from  Pittsburgh's  Schenley  High. 
and  Roland  Taylor,  an  All  American  junior  college  guard 
from  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  via  Washington,  D.C.  Taylor  will 
probably  start  on  the  varsity  this  year,  and,  hopefully,  solve 
the  Explorer's  playmaking  problems. 


Harding  was  out  of  coaching  last  year.  He  left  Gannon 
at  the  end  of  his  three  year  contract  because  he  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  school  was  going  big-time  in  basketball.  It 
never  happened,  so  he  spent  the  year  in  Milwaukee,  working 
as  a  public  relations  executive.  He  stayed  close  to  the  game 
as  a  scout,  clinic  speaker  and  "color  man"  for  televised 
basketball  games.  He  also  turned  down  some  good  coaching 
offers,  both  on  the  collegiate  and  professional  levels. 

When  the  La  Salle  job  opened  last  spring,  he  wasted  no 
time  in  applying. 

"This  is  just  the  program  I  was  looking  for."  he  says.  "A 
major  school  with  a  national  reputation  playing  an  excellent 
schedule  in  perhaps  the  best  college  basketball  area  in  the 
United  States." 

TT  arding  has  never  seen  La  Salle  play  basketball,  except  in 
game  movies.  He  has  yet  to  see  a  Big  Five  game  in  the 
Palestra.  He's  looking  forward  to  both.  He's  anxious  to  see 
what  this  Big  Five  pressure  is  all  about.  And  he's  prepared  to 
challenge  any  variety  of  defenses  an  opponent  may  throw. 

He  faces  quite  a  schedule,  too.  La  Salle  will  be  traveling 
over  1 1,000  miles  this  year,  playing  the  nation's  best  in  every 
section  except  the  Pacific  coast.  In  one  stretch,  from  Dec.  16 
until  the  end  of  January,  the  Explorers  play — in  succession — 
Niagara  (with  fabulous  sophomore  Calvin  Murphy);  tourna- 
ments in  Boston  and  New  York  (Providence  and  second- 
ranked  Louisville,  respectively,  in  opening  rounds),  at  Miami 
(Fla.);  St.  Joseph's;  at  Loyola  (Harding's  homecoming); 
Syracuse;  at  Western  Kentucky;  Pennsylvania;  at  Duquesne, 
and  at  Creighton. 

Jim  Harding's  ambition? 

To  bring  another  national  championship  to  La  Salle  within 
five  years. 

The  Explorers  just  may  be  pressured  into  it.  ■ 


Coach  Harding  (foreground)  with  veterans  (from  left)  Stan  Wlodarczyk,    Bernie  Williams  and  Larry  Cannon. 
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',  MATHEMATICS  '! 


By  Brother  Hugh  N.  Albright,  F.S.C. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Chairman.  Mathematics  Department 


veryone  knows  that  great  efforts  have  been  made  in  the 
past  decade  to  reform  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  our 
chools.  The  present  movement  can  be  traced  to  the  work  of 

number  of  men  who  came  back  from  World  War  II  to 
esume  teaching.  They  began  an  effort  to  bring  the  curriculum 
nto  line  with  new  ideas  in  game  theory,  statistics  and  prob- 
bility,  linear  programing  and  so  forth,  which  were  beginning 
3  play  a  vital  role  in  applications  of  mathematics  to  con- 
5mporary  problems.  This  was  then  picked-up  by  the  Com- 
nission  on  Mathematics  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
toard  about  15  years  ago.  The  major  impetus  was  given  by 
n  aroused  public  after  the  launching  of  Sputnik  in  1957. 
ince  then,  a  startling  amount  of  money  and  man  hours  have 
:one  into  the  reform. 

The  age  of  automation  sees  the  application  of  mathematics 
n  an  ever-expanding  variety  of  fields.  The  availability  of  large 
omputers  makes  possible  operations  that  were  largely  un- 
Ireamed  of  even  20  years  ago.  They  have  taken  over  most  of 
he  routine  work  in  banking  and  business.  They  have  made  it 
ricreasingly  difficult  to  file  dishonest  tax  returns.  They  have 
nade  possible  the  elaborate  system  of  direct  dialing  for  long 
istance  telephone  service.  They  took  over  the  direction  of 
ssembly  plants  in  the  automotive  industry.  They  have  been 
esponsible  for  an  enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for 
rained  mathematicians. 

It  is  clear  that  most  people  will  never  need  great  technical 
tiastery  of  mathematics.  But  it  will  become  increasingly  im- 
lortant  for  them  to  have  achieved  a  basic  understanding  of 
he  nature  of  mathematics — what  it  can  do  and  also  what  it 
annot  do.  The  increasing  complexity  of  contemporary  life 
lemands  more  and  more  sophisticated  mathematical  models 
n  economics  and  sociology.  This  demands  the  integration  of 

whole  range  of  new  ideas  into  the  mathematics  curricula  of 
ur  schools.  If  the  general  public  is  not  aware  of  the  sig- 
ificance  of  these  developments,  it  may  find  itself  more  and 


more  at  the  mercy  of  the  experts.  This  situation  requires  a 
fundamental  reorientation  of  the  goals  of  mathematics  teach- 
ing. We  no  longer  need  experts  in  mental  arithmetic.  We 
justifiably  insist  that  clerks  in  supermarkets  use  cash  registers 
to  add  up  the  bill. 

The  current  reforms  in  mathematics  have  several  aims.  The 
most  tangible,  though  still  difficult,  is  to  produce  enough  per- 
sons with  technical  competence  in  mathematics  for  the  future. 
This  is  done  by  restructuring  the  curriculum  to  eliminate 
obsolete  material,  to  achieve  greater  depth  of  understanding, 
and  to  permit  those  students  who  are  interested  and  capable 
to  finish  college  calculus  while  in  high  school.  This  program 
has  already  achieved  significant  success.  Hopefully,  it  will  also 
help  to  achieve  the  rather  intangible  aim  of  educating  the 
general  public  to  the  uses  and  abuses  of  mathematics. 
"The  most  difficult  aim  of  the  new  reforms  is  the  proper 
education  of  the  children  who  in  the  past  would  have 
grown  up  to  take  unskilled  jobs.  Automation  is  making  their 
lives  increasingly  difficult.  The  growing  social  unrest  in  this 
country  is  stark  evidence  that  a  major  effort  in  this  area  is 
essential.  In  the  past,  those  children  who  could  not  cope  with 
the  traditional  teaching  of  arithmetic  were  simply  left  by  the 
wayside.  This  is  no  longer  justifiable. 

Criticism  of  the  reforms  now  being  pushed  forward  come 
from  many  sources.  Parents  are  understandably  nervous  when 
faced  with  the  difficulties  their  children  have  in  school.  After 
all,  the  success  of  the  child  in  school  is  more  and  more  im- 
portant for  his  future  career.  The  parent  wants  to  be  able  to 
help  the  child  and  perhaps  finds  he  cannot.  An  occasional 
columnist  may  take  dubious  advantage  of  this  situation  to 

Brother  Albright,  who  joined  the  La  Salle  staff  in  1951,  holds 
advanced  degrees  in  mathematics  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Fo.xwell  Albright, 
the  distinguished  archeologist  at  Johns  Hopkins. 


.a  Salle,  Winter,  1968 
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One  remedy  for  social  effects  of  automation. 


idicule  the  reforms  in  hopes  of  increasing  his  sympathetic 
eading  public.  An  eminent  mathematician  or  scientist  may 
ecome  impatient  with  the  efforts  now  being  made,  which  he 
ees  as  misguided.  Of  course,  this  eminent  person  has  no  time 
or  the  real  personal  involvement  in  such  efforts  which  would 

ach  him  the  realities  of  the  situation.  A  school  adminis- 
rator  may  have  tried  to  ride  the  reform  bandwagon  and 
een  chaos  develop  from  his  hasty  attempts. 

One  can  understand  the  nervousness  of  one  who  has  been 
urned.  One  can  certainly  understand  the  plight  of  the 
arassed  teacher  who  with  insufficient  preparation  is  forced 
3  teach  the  newer  material  to  students  who  are  not  ready  for 

The  reply  to  such  criticism  should  not  be  a  settling  back 
ito  comfortable  ways,  but  more  vigor  in  pushing  the  re- 
orms,  keeping  in  mind  the  difficulty  of  the  task  and  its  great 
nportance. 

At  any  rate,  the  above  type  of  criticism  cannot  compare 
■  ith  the  really  serious  self-criticism  of  those  involved  with 
he  reforms.  A  recent  booklet  issued  by  the  National  Council 
f  Teachers  of  Mathematics  analyzes  eight  prominent  organi- 
ations  which  have  substantial  new  mathematical  programs. 
■ome  of  these  are  national,  others  regional.  None  claim  to 
ave  all  the  answers,  but  all   are   serious  attempts  to  cope 

ith  the  problems  from  varying  points  of  view.  They  analyze 
le  situation,  gather  teams  to  produce  teaching  materials,  try 
nem  out  in  actual  classroom  situations  with  concurrent  in- 
ervice  training  for  the  teachers,  evaluate  the  results  and 
len  go  back  and  repeat  the  whole  process. 

The  preliminary  analysis  of  the  problems,  the  drawing  up 
f  lists  of  objectives  and  syllabi  to  control  their  accomplish- 
tent  is  a  relatively  easy  affair.  Some  of  our  armchair  critics 
:em  to  do  it  for  recreation.  But  without  an  intensive  follow- 
p  it  is  quite  ineffectual.  It  will  certainly  not  be  of  much  help 

our  teachers  in  actual  classroom  practice. 

The  teams  consist  of  professional  mathematicians,  high 
:hool  teachers,  college  teachers,  specialists  in  learning  theory 
nd  evaluation,  and  so  forth.  They  assemble  for  several  weeks 
t  the  summer,  in  an  intensive  effort  to  produce  text  materials, 
:achers'  manuals,  films,  and  other  prerequisites  for  day-by-day 


classroom  operation,  and  for  inservice  training  of  teachers. 

This  material  must  then  be  tried-out  in  schools  to  see  how 
effective  it  is.  Perhaps  an  entire  school  district  cooperates  in 
this  effort  with  the  involvement  of  10.000  students  and  their 
teachers.  Throughout  this  experimentation,  the  teachers  them- 
selves are  taught  the  rationale  of  the  new  program  and  how 
to  make  it  effective  in  the  classroom.  An  interesting  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  use  movies  of  experienced  teachers  conducting 
actual  classes  with  the  new  methods  and  materials. 

The  inevitable  weaknesses  of  the  new  program  are  thus 
brought  to  light  as  well  as  its  strengths.  Surprisingly  enough, 
many  preliminary  reservations  about  the  feasibility  of  the 
new  approaches  are  shown  to  be  unjustified.  The  whole  pro- 
gram is  then  revised  and  the  experimentation  repeated.  When 
the  material  is  ready,  its  publication  is  taken  over  by  regular 
commercial  channels. 
Tn   spite  of  the  elaborate   process  just  described,   there  is 

a  general  opinion  that  in  many  respects  the  surface  has  just 
been  scratched.  As  would  be  expected,  the  greatest  and  most 
tangible  results  are  seen  in  the  schools  which  already  have 
strong  programs.  These  schools  have  teachers  with  more  than 
average  experience  in  dealing  with  the  new  ideas  in  mathe- 
matics, greater  awareness  of  the  need,  and  students  who  are 
capable  and  interested.  They  are  also  keenly  aware  that  they 
must  make  efforts  along  these  lines  in  order  to  uphold  their 
prestige. 

The  situation  is  quite  different  in  many  large  urban  schools 
and  small  rural  schools.  Here  we  have  an  acute  shortage  of 
teachers,  and  especially  of  teachers  with  the  necessary  ex- 
perience in  mathematics.  Any  successful  program  must  solve 
the  problem  of  massive  inservice  training  of  the  teachers.  A 
program  now  underway  in  a  large  city  will  seek  to  reach 
18,000  school  teachers.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  the 
time  and  energy  and  self-sacrifice  demanded  of  those  involved 
to  assure  even  a  limited  success  to  the  venture.  Federal  and 
local  government  will  invest  large  sums  of  money.  The  teach- 
ers and  those  who  guide  them  will  invest  time  and  energy  over 
and  above  their  usual  work.  But  unless  such  things  are  done, 
this  country  will  have  even  greater  problems  in  dealing  with 
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The  Hew  Mathematics -continued 


'Old'  math  won't  convey  ideas  for  the  future. 


the  social  unrest  arising  from  automation  and  the  decreasing 
demand  for  unskilled  labor. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  take  a  brief  excursion  into  the 
problems  of  teaching  even  in  the  best  situations.  Of  course, 
the  ideal  would  be  to  have  expert  and  stimulating  teachers 
working  with  intelligent  and  eager  students.  Some  of  the 
armchair  critics  seem  to  see  this  ideal  as  the  solution  to  all 
the  problems.  No  comment  is  necessary. 

One  view  of  teaching  sees  it  as  a  conveying  of  a  well- 
defined,  specific  body  of  information  and  skills.  This  is  a 
highly  developed  and  efficient  process  used  widely  in  industry, 
the  military  establishment,  secretarial  schools,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  the  best  way  to  teach  people  to  fly  airplanes,  to  lay 
bricks,  to  play  bridge,  and  countless  other  things.  The  empha- 
sis is  on  drill  and  immediate  response:  the  ideal  is  the  teaching 
machine  and  other  forms  of  programmed  learning.  The  moti- 
vation takes  care  of  itself  since  the  goal  is  limited,  tangible, 
and  desirable.  The  object  is  to  increase  earning  power  and 
social  prestige  in  the  immediate  future. 

all  education  must  embody  a  large  component  of  this  kind 
**■  of  teaching.  But  its  severe  limitations  must  be  clearly  recog- 
nized. Even  on  the  efficient  practical  level,  in  a  fast-changing 
civilization  such  knowledge  and  skill  is  liable  to  become  ob- 
solete in  short  order.  It  is  not  at  all  pleasant  to  see  older 
workers  displaced  from  their  jobs  by  more  recently  trained 
younger  ones,  or  to  see  their  jobs  just  disappear.  Teaching 
of  the  above  kind  not  only  does  not  foster  the  creativity 
needed  to  develop  our  civilization  so  that  it  can  cope  with  new 
problems,  but  it  does  not  develop  the  flexibility  that  a  person 
needs  if  he  is  to  develop  new  skills  to  replace  obsolete  ones. 

Another  component  must  be  added  to  education.  Not  only 
must  information  be  conveyed  but  also  the  habit  of  viewing 
it  critically.  It  must  be  seen  in  its  wider  context  and  in  its  un- 
suspected ramifications.  Not  only  must  skills  be  taught,  but 
also  an  understanding  of  why  they  work  and  an  ability  to 
modify  them  in  the  face  of  changing  circumstances.  The  child 
must  be  taught  to  count,  to  add  and  to  multiply.  The  child 
must  also  be  taught  to  understand  these  processes,  why  they 
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work  and  what  can  be  done  with  them.  And  the  material  must 
be  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  the  child  for  the 
more  complicated  arithmetic  and  algebra  that  he  must  learn 
in  the  future. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  our  traditional  methods  of  teaching 
mathematics  are  not  adequate  for  the  task.  Not  only  do  they 
not  produce  the  necessary  technical  competence  in  enough 
people  for  the  needs  of  an  automated  age,  but  they  leave 
a  large  proportion  of  our  children  by  the  wayside.  If  a  large 
number  of  college  students  can't  even  add  fractions,  what 
about  the  larger  number  of  our  youth  who  don't  even  attend 
college? 

Moreover,  the  traditional  teaching  of  mathematics  does  not 
give  our  children  the  new  ideas  they  will  need  in  the  future. 
Understanding  sets  is  just  as  important  as  understanding  num- 
bers. The  algebra  of  sets  is  as  important  as  traditional  algebra 
While  admitting  the  possibility  of  abuses  here  and  there  in  the 
teaching  of  set  theory,  we  must  also  recognize  that  experi- 
mentation on  a  large  scale  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible 
and  beneficial,  even  in  the  primary  grades. 

The  process  of  balancing  drill  with  understanding,  training 
for  immediate  response  with  educating  for  flexibility  in  the 
presence  of  novel  circumstances,  is  exceedingly  difficult  and 
complex.  The  two  can  be  mutually  beneficial,  each  helping  the 
other.  But  they  also  conflict  with  each  other.  Time  devoted  to 
one  aspect  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  other.  If  the  effort  to 
convey  understanding  fails,  as  it  often  does,  then  there  may 
not  be  sufficient  time  for  the  drill,  with  the  result  that  the' 
student  comes  away  with  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
were  to  solve  this  dilemma  by  giving  up  serious  effort  to  con-; 
vey  new  ideas,  then  the  success  of  our  teaching  may  be  more  i 
apparent  than  real. 

We  cannot  expect  every  new  program  for  the  reform  of 
mathematics  teaching  to  provide  panaceas  for  our  perennial 
and  difficult  problems.  Occasionally,  a  new  program  will  do 
more  harm  than  good  in  a  given  situation.  But  the  great  ef-1 
forts  at  reform  deserve  public  support.  They  are  in  the  hands 
of  devoted  and  competent  people.  Their  success  is  necessary 
for  the  future  well-being  of  our  society. 


VIEWS  IN 


Bv  Dr.  Frank  Barron,  '42 


T  T  ow  many  miles  is  it  from  La  Salle  to  Berkeley,  as  the 
mind  flies?  I  have  not  been  back  to  La  Salle  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  sure  that  La  Salle  has  changed  just  as  much 
as  Berkeley  has  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  though 
perhaps  in  very  different  ways.  Surely  the  distance  from  the 
La  Salle  I  knew  then  to  the  Berkeley  I  know  now  must  be 
measured  in  mental  light  years,  if  such  there  are.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  I  myself  am  halfway  between  the  two,  though  I 
have  had  my  physical  being  in  Berkeley  since  1947. 

As  a  psychologist  I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
values  and  in  personal  philosophy.  This  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  is  a  unique  vantage  point  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  varieties  of  personal  philosophy  the  world  offers, 
and  the  conduct  that  flows  from  such  philosophies.  Let  me 
share  with  you  some  ol  the  views  I  see  in  Berkeley. 

I'll  begin  with  the  view  from  my  office.  Through  its  window 
I  look  across  the  street  to  the  football  stadium,  now  almost  as 
much  an  anachronism  as  the  Roman  Coliseum,  and  beyond 
the  stadium,  up  on  "the  hill."  to  the  cyclotron,  ultimate  sym- 
bol of  man's  daring.  "What  hand  dare  seize  the  fire?"  Could 
Blake  have  foreseen  that  one  day  we  might  answer.  "1  he 
hand  of  man,  the  hand  of  man!" 

A  short  walk  away  is  Sproul  Hall  Plaza,  where  just  over 
two  years  ago  the  Free  Speech  Movement  was  born,  and 
where  it  continues  to  emit  an  occasional  squall.  Around  the 
Plaza  is  a  profusion  of  bridge  tables,  portable  podia  for  the 
announcement  of  a  wild  diversity  of  causes.  On  a  typical  day 
I  note  down  these  organizations  represented  there:  The  United 
Farm  Workers,  the  Sexual  Freedom  League,  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee,  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  Independent  Socialist  Club. 
the  Young  People's  Socialist  League,  Citizens  Against  Legal- 
ized Murder,  and  next  to  it,  presumably  unrelated,  a  table 
whose  placard  reads  "Repeal  the  Inhumane  Abortion  Laws." 
On  another  day  I  might  have  seen  recruiting  tables  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  or  for  the  Peace  Corps,  not  to  mention  a  table 
for  a  student  organization  protesting  the  draft. 

In  the  lower  Plaza  a  rock  'n  roll  band  named  Country  Joe 
and  the  Fish  is  playing  folk  rock  to  which  a  sitar  adds  an 


exotic  Indian  flavor.  Perhaps  a  thousand  students  are  sitting  at 
the  outdoor  lunch  tables  or  just  standing  there  listening.  Many 
sport  large  lapel  buttons  on  which  a  variety  of  unconventional 
sentiments  are  spelled  out.  "Make  love,  not  war"  has  waned 
in  popularity;  now  we  see  "LSD.  not  LB  J."  or  "Keep  Cali- 
fornia Green;  Legalize  Grass,"  or,  a  bit  more  esoteric,  "God 
Is  On  a  Trip."  Applied  Psychedelics  1-A  is  a  favorite  unlisted 
off-campus  course. 

The  microphone  on  the  steps  of  Sproul  Hall  may  or  may 
not  be  in  use;  it  is  there  for  the  advocacy  of  any  cause  that 
can  be  espoused  within  the  limitations  simply  of  ordinary 
good  manners.  A  recent  use  was  by  Stokely  Carmichael,  bring- 
ing his  message  of  Black  Power  to,  paradoxically,  an  over- 
whelmingly white  and  largely  sympathetic  audience.  On  the 
streets  around  the  University  the  genuine  arrival  of  civil  rights 
and  racial  equality  is  much  in  evidence;  not  just  in  black- 
white  friendships  and  boy-girl  pairings  both  of  students  and 
non-students,  but  in  the  mixing  of  almost  all  the  races  of  the 
earth.  Shod  and  unshod  tread  the  main  streets,  and  the  sheer 
variety  of  physical  appearance,  costume,  coiffeur,  cosmetic, 
and  demeanour  is  so  great  that  it  has  become  unnoticeable. 
You  could  paint  yourself  pink  and  ride  a  duck-billed  platypus 
across  campus  and  still  run  the  chance  that  no  one  would 
look  twice  at  you;  or  so  it  seems  at  times. 

Yet  this  is  no  carnival,  and  the  mood,  however  light  it  may 
appear,  is  deadly  serious.  The  war  in  Vietnam  deeply  concerns 
both  faculty  and  student  body.  Our  presence  there  is  seen  as 
morally  ambiguous  at  best,  and  the  use  of  napalm  with  its 
invitation  to  indescriminateness  and  the  ghastly  image  it 
brings  of  death  by  sticky  and  inextinguishable  fire,  has  been 
the  subject  of  repeated  Plaza  rallies.  Washington's  Birthday 
and  the  Fourth  of  July  are  not  such  big  days  in  Berkeley  as 
they  used  to  be.  Much  of  the  unrest  on  campus  can  be  traced 
to  a  disbelief  in  the  moral  authority  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, though  local  campus  authority  is  made  the  scapegoat. 

The  psychedelic  drugs  have  come  to  play  an  important  part 
in  student  consciousness.  These  students  are  of  course  not 
"psychedelic  dropouts"  who  have  heeded  Timothy  Leary's 
advice  to  "turn  on.  tune  in.  drop  out:"  indeed,  for  a  time  one 
of  the  popular  lapel  buttons  on  campus  was  "We're  Weary  of 
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Views  in  Berkeley-continued 


Growing  up  with  collective  species  death. 


Leary,"  and  he  has  not  piped  himself  up  much  of  a  following 
in  Berkeley.  These  students  are  not  dropping  out,  but  instead 
are  "hanging  in  there."  They  are  aware  of  themselves  and 
their  deepest  feelings  in  a  way  that,  in  my  own  experience  of 
twenty  years  on  the  campus,  no  previous  generation  of  stu- 
dents has  been.  They  are  aware,  too,  of  a  gap  between  them- 
selves and  their  parents  that  is  qualitatively  different  from  the 
usual  conflict  between  generations.  They  feel  that  they  are 
something  different,  something  new,  and  that  with  them  must 
come  new  ways  of  being:  new  forms  of  sexual  contact,  new 
forms  of  family  and  community  relationships,  new  ethical 
and  esthetic  standards,  new  political  institutions,  a  new  organi- 
zation of  world  government;  and  if  the  new  thing  cannot  be 
brought  to  birth,  soon  there  will  be  nothing  at  all  of  mankind. 
T"1  hese  concerns,  so  expressed,  are  very  probably  not  repre- 
sentative,  in  a  statistical  sense,  of  the  generality  of  college 
students,  even  at  the  University  of  California.  The  majority  of 
degree-bound  students  remain,  as  of  yore,  more  or  less  in- 
different consciously  to  issues  of  such  cosmic  import,  and  the 
fraternities  and  sororities  go  their  clean  and  merry  way  to 
nothing  more  radical  than  the  beerbust,  songfest,  and  good 
times  in  the  old  convertible.  The  football  team  stays  pre- 
ponderantly beefy;  and,  being  a  bit  of  an  anachronism  myself, 
I  go  out  on  fair  fall  Saturdays  to  watch  them  perform,  wishing 
only  that  they  would  start  winning,  like  Notre  Dame. 

Even  the  representative  students,  however,  are  definitely 
different  in  personal  philosophy  from  their  parents,  and  there 
is  a  general  truth  expressed  in  the  phrase  "generation  gap." 
Recently  I  conducted  some  research  on  this  question,  using  a 
questionnaire  I  had  composed  several  years  ago.  The  question- 
naire contains  some  150  statements  related  to  philosophy 
and  values,  and  the  respondent  is  asked  to  indicate  his  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  each  statement.  In  this  instance, 
I  asked  not  only  students,  but  their  parents  as  well,  to  fill  out 
the  questionnaire.  The  significant  differences  in  percentage 
of  affirmation  of  given  questions  proved  quite  revealing.  I 
have  presented  the  actual  questions  and  the  percentage  differ- 
ences elsewhere  (in  my  book.  Creativity  and  Personal  Free- 
dom; see  chapter  23,  "The  Generation  Gap");  what  they 
showed  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1 )  The  relationship  of  the  individual  citizen  to  his  country. 
so  far  as  the  definition  of  responsibility  and  of  patriotic 
loyalty  is  concerned,  is  seen  by  the  students  as  much  less  bind- 
ing than  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  parents.  The  locus  of  ethical 
sanctions  is  placed  in  personal  relations  and  in  individual 
conscience  rather  than  in  relationship  to  a  larger  social  entity. 

2)  The  students  endorse  greater  freedom  of  individual 
choice  in  religion,  in  sexual  behavior,  and  in  general  in  human 
relations. 

3)  The  students,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  their 
parents,  are  opposed  to  racial,  national,  and  religious  preju- 
dices. 

4)  The  students  are  more  accepting  of  ideas  relating  to 
social  security  and  guarantees  against  poverty  or  economic  in- 


justice  than  are  their  parents;  at  the  same  time,  they  express 
a  greater  valuation  of  individual  rights  and  of  the  uncondi' 
tional  worth  of  individual  life  (unlike  their  parents,  e.g.,  the> 
are  opposed  to  capital  punishment  and  to  such  "eugenic" 
policies  as  the  sterilization  of  habitual  criminals  or  morons). 

5)  The  students  are  more  friendly  to  modern  art  than  their 
parents  are,  and  they  are  less  impressed  by  the  value  of  science 
and  technology.  They  are  less  committed  to  straightforward 
reasoning,  more  open  to  metaphor  and  poetry. 

These  students  were  members  of  residence  halls  on  campus, 
and  were  not  by  any  means  the  "hippies"  or  "flower  children" 
who  constitute  the  more  exotic  blooms  to  be  found  a  few 
blocks  from  campus  in  the  "non-student  university"  that  has 
grown  up  on  the  periphery  of  the  university  proper.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  to  disparage  the  "hippies,"  by  the  way,  among 
them  are  many  persons  of  exceptional  insight  and  intelligence, 
who  in  their  rejection  of  the  secular  and  their  adoption  of  a 
nomadic,  almost  tribal  way  of  existence  are  making  a  con- 
scious and  deeply  motivated  effort  to  return  to  a  simpler, 
more  primitive  form  of  community  than  modern  American 
society  offers.  The  "happenings,"  "be-in's,"  and  "psychedelic 
celebrations"  of  the  hippies  do  bear  a  resemblance  to  ritual 
renewals  in  primitive  societies.  The  hippies  are,  in  a  sense, 
seeking  to  escape  "the  terror  of  history,"  to  use  Mircea 
Eliade's  evocative  phrase,  by  declining  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  enterprises  and  establishments  of  the  history-makers. 
America  is  a  troubled  land  today,  reflecting  the  turmoil 
**■  and  trouble  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  adding  a  bit  of  its 
own  making.  Sensitive  youth,  those  most  in  the  forefront  of 
the  general  development  of  human  consciousness,  are  re- 
sponding to  the  challenge  of  the  times  in  what  is  sometimes 
a  radically  divergent  way.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  although 
to  a  certain  extent  the  older  generation,  too,  has  lived  with  the 
threat  of  world  catastrophe  during  its  early  adult  years,  only 
the  generation  now  reaching  its  majority  has  grown  up  in  a 
world  in  which  collective  species  death  is  a  real  possibility. 
Surely  this  is  a  most  significant  element  in  the  ethical  climate 
of  our  times,  for  it  vastly  increases  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual,  at  the  very  time  that  the  individual  seems  more 
powerless  than  ever  before  to  affect  events  in  the  large. 

So,  let  the  views  be  divergent,  and  let  them  above  all  be  j 
expressed.  For  those  who  stay  in,  as  for  those  who  drop  out, 
the  crisis  in  belief  in  our  day  is  a  singularly  intense  challenge 
to  evolve  a  viable  personal  and  social  philosophy.  In  its  re- 
sponse to  that  challenge,  Berkeley  is,  I  like  to  think,  a  frontier 
town.  Its  very  excesses  and  follies  are  in  the  tradition  of  the 
frontier  town  of  the  American  West;  so,  too,  are  its  sense  of 
adventure  and  experimentation  and  its  sometimes-reckless 
thrusts  into  the  unknown  future. 


Dr.  Barron,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  Institute  of  Personality  Assessment 
since  1950,  is  introduced  in  the  "Vignettes"  section  of  this 
issue. 
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Around  Campus 


They  Said  It  Couldn't  Be  Done 


La  Salle  football:  banging  heads  for  the  fun  of  it 


'VUe  could  give  90  percent  of  the 
teams  in  the  college  division  of  the 
liddle  Atlantic  Conference  a  run  for 
leir  money,'"  says  Frank  Garofolo,  coach 
f  La  Salle's  football  club  team. 

That's  right:  La  Salle's  football  club 
:am.  Not  a  real  varsity  like  Notre  Dame 
Villanova  or  even  Swarthmore,  but 
Dotball  just  the  same.  It  returned  to  La 
alle  for  the  first  time  in  26  years  this  fall 
ith  kids  banging  heads  and  punishing 
lemselves  purely  for  the  fun  of  it. 

Club  football  is  the  latest  rage  on 
astern  college  campuses  that  previously 
ad  nothing  to  cheer  about  before  and 
fter  basketball  season.  La  Salle  intro- 
uced  it  to  the  Philadelphia  area,  but  the 
oncept  has  been  quite  successful  through- 
ut  the  New  York,  northern  New  Jersey 
nd  Washington  (D.C.)  areas.  Fordham 
rew  34,000  fans  last  year. 

There  are  no  athletic  grants  in  club 
potball  and  the  players  don't  even  get 
tiers.  It's  completely  operated  and  fi- 
anced  by  the  students — just  like  the 
olitical    science   club    or   your    favorite 

aternity. 

While  the  Explorer  Football  Club  didn't 
ijoy  overwhelming  success  from  a  won- 


lost  standpoint  (1-4),  it  was  a  smash  hit 
artistically  and  more  than  satisfactory 
financially. 

"I'm  really  optimistic,"  says  Garofolo. 
a  former  Middle  Atlantic  Conference 
All  Star  at  Drexel  who  sells  insurance  for 
a  living  and  coaches  the  club  on  the  side. 
"There's  no  doubt  about  it.  Football  can 
pay  its  way  on  a  club  level.  This  thing 
was  in  doubt  (financially)  right  up  to  the 
last  minute  before  the  season  started,  but 
we  won't  lose  money  this  year." 

The  main  reason  that  football  at  La 
Salle  is  paying  its  own  way — or  even  got 
started,  for  that  matter — is  because  a 
group  of  student  leaders  ignored  the 
skeptics  who  said,  "it  couldn't  be  done," 
and  did  something  about  it. 

The  students,  seniors  headed  by  Ex- 
plorer Football  Club  president  Jack  Mc- 
Geehan  and  class  officers  Harry  Carberry 
and  Jim  Cunningham,  started  investigat- 
ing possibilities  for  football  at  La  Salle 
over  two  years  ago.  They  got  the  bug 
after  sponsoring  a  "rough  touch"  game 
between  their  sophomore  class  and  the 
sophs  from  St.  Joseph's  College. 

The  actual  fund-raising  aspects  to  sup- 
port the  football  team  and  buy  equipment 


didn't  begin  until  late  last  spring,  when  stu- 
dent pledges  were  solicited.  Most  of  the 
money  wasn't  collected  until  September, 
which  kept  the  program  up  in  the  air 
until  only  weeks  before  the  opener.  The 
Sigma  Phi  Lambda  (Spirit)  Fraternity 
spearheaded  a  season  ticket  drive  that 
netted  a  sale  of  1,000  ducats.  Uniforms 
for  a  32  men  team  were  purchased. 

As  the  ROTC  band  played  and  girls 
from  Manor  Junior  College  led  cheers. 
La  Salle  played  ferocious  defense  and 
beat  St.  Francis  (N.Y.),  20-0.  The  game 
drew  over  3.000  fans,  virtually  assuring 
the  club  at  least  a  break-even  year  fi- 
nancially. 

"From  a  tactical  standpoint,  we  did 
pretty  well,"  says  Garofolo.  "It  takes 
time  to  build  a  serious  football  attitude. 
We  played  all  schools  with  established 
programs,  but  were  never  embarrassed." 

One  of  the  schools  on  La  Salle's 
schedule.  Kings  College,  of  Wilkes  Barre. 
finished  unbeaten  and  ran  up  scores  like 
60-0,  47-0  and  34-0.  La  Salle  held  them 
even  after  allowing  15  points  in  the  first 
quarter. 

"Since  the  kids  didn't  know  if  there 
would   be   a  team   right   up   to   the   last 
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moment,  they  weren't  in  condition  at  the 
start,'-  Garofolo  recalls.  "They  worked 
hard,  especially  in  defense.  They  really 
ate  it  up.  Offensively,  it  takes  longer.  It 
didn't  seem  to  come  like  we  wanted  it. 
Next  year,  the  scoring  should  catch  up 
with  the  rest  of  our  game." 

Some  50  candidates  turned  out  for 
opening  practice.  Of  the  33  who  dressed 
for  the  opener,  25  were  around  at  the 
end.  One  quit.  The  others  were  injured. 
Next  year  Garofolo  hopes  to  carry  45 
players,  dress  33  and  beef  up  the  sched- 
ule to  six  games  including  such  schools  as 
Fordham  and  Manhattan.  He  also  hopes 
to  get  an  earlier  start  with  perhaps  night 
workouts  during  the  summer. 

Take  away  the  injuries  that  tend  to 
hurt  a  small  club  team  like  La  Salle  more 
than,  say,  a  45-man  team.  La  Salle  has 
the  makings  of  a  pretty  sound  grid  nucle- 
us. Almost  everyone  returns  next  year. 
The  Explorers  finished  with  a  third 
stringer  at  quarterback  and  some  of  their 
top  linemen  sidelined,  but  still  kept  the 
scores  respectable. 

The  only  game  where  the  club  took  a 
bad  physical  beating  was  at  Catholic  U., 
in  Washington,  where  they  not  only  lost 
the  game,  13-0,  but  also  lost  four  starters 
— tackles  Ed  Phillips  and  Paul  Balzano 
(torn  knee  ligaments),  guard  Bill  Crow- 
thers  (broken  elbow)  and  guard  Tom 
Hoffman  (elbow  injury). 

Everyone  on  the  team  has  had  high 
school  or  at  least  good  independent  foot- 
ball experience.  Phillips,  who  went  both 
ways  as  a  guard  and  tackle,  made  All 
State  at  Baltimore's  Calvert  Hall  and 
"could  play  for  any  college  in  the  coun- 
try," according  to  Garofolo.  Another 
player,  Jim  Carter,  punts  as  well  (if  not 


better)  than  anyone  in  regular  college 
football. 

Phillips  had  offers  from  such  schools 
as  Maryland,  Clemson  and  Villanova. 
but  declined  them  because  he  was  ad- 
vised against  playing  football  while  ma- 
joring in  pre-med.  He  came  to  La  Salle 
and  ended  up  playing  football  after  all. 

Players  like  Abbe  Semptimphelter, 
Glenn  Hannigan,  Tom  Hoffman  and  Tom 
Strickland  made  all  star  teams  in  high 
school.  Semptimphelter,  who  missed 
much  of  the  season  after  suffering  hand 
injuries  in  an  auto  accident,  was  an 
honorable  mention  All  State  quarterback 
at  Holy  Cross  High,  Riverside,  N.J. 
Hannigan  threw  15  TD  passes  for  Phila- 
delphia's Cardinal  Dougherty  High  one 
year  and  made  All  Catholic.  He  also  went 
to  the  sidelines  after  hurting  a  knee 
against  Kings  College.  Hoffman  was  an 
All  State  tackle  at  Camden  Catholic; 
Strickland,  an  All  Buxmont  League  end 
at  North  Penn  High. 

It  isn't  big  time  and  will  never  make 
the  NCAA  "TV  Game  of  the  Week,"  but 
club  football  apparently  has  found  a 
home  at  La  Salle.  It's  given  the  talented 
ones  a  chance  to  play  and  the  students 
something  to  cheer  about.  Isn't  that  what 
the  game's  all  about,  anyway? 

Cities  'New  Frontier' 

A  nationally  prominent  urban  redevel- 
opment authority  has  called  upon  college 
students  to  turn  their  attention  to  "a 
great  new  frontier,  the  underdeveloped 
portions  of  our  own  cities." 

Edmund  Bacon,  executive  director  of 
Philadelphia's  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion, gave  his  remarks  at  the  College's 
annual  fall  honors  convocation  held  on 
the  campus.  Some  400  honor  students. 


Brother  Bernian  (left)  with  degree  recipients  Kahn  and  (right)  Bacon. 
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their  parents  and  faculty  attended. 

Bacon  and  Louis  I.  Kahn,  one  < 
America's  foremost  architects,  receive 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degrees  at  th 
convocation,  which  is  the  tradition; 
occasion  for  the  presentation  of  honor 
students  for  recognition.  Brother  Danii 
Bernian,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  La  Salle  pres 
dent,  conferred  the  honorary  degrees  an 
was  presiding  officer  at  the  convocatioi 

"The  city  is  one  of  the  greatest  accon 
plishments  of  man,"  Bacon  told  the  sti 
dents.  "It  stands  as  an  inescapable  asse 
tion  of  the  state  of  his  civilization.  Withi 
it  are  the  greatest  possible  opportunist 
for  the  application  of  the  newest  develoj 
ments  in  the  sciences  and  technology,  i 
the  arts  and,  most  importantly,  in  th 
humanities." 

"Emerging  as  perhaps  the  most  sij 
nificant  of  all."  he  added,  "is  a  ne 
recognition  of  the  great  new  frontier,  th 
underdeveloped  portions  of  our  ow 
cities,  in  which  fellow  Americans  liv 
underprivileged  lives.  Here  is  a  challeng 
which  clearly  has  caught  the  imaginatio 
of  the  generation  of  those  who  are  no' 
in  college  and  those  just  recently  d« 
parted.  Here  is  a  great  opportunity  fc 
potentialities  which  are  virtually  une; 
plored.  .  .  .  Here  lies  the  great  new  terr 
tory  for  development. 

"We  cannot  rest,"  Bacon  continuec 
"until  every  block  of  our  cities  is  pleas' 
ant,  healthful,  beautiful  and  inspiring 
and  every  person  who  lives  in  it  feel 
himself  to  be  a  part  of  the  mainstrean 
of  our  society  and  is  proud  to  be  a  citizer 
of  our  country  and  our  city.  Here  lie 
the  great  new  frontier  with  which  man 
of  you  will  be  directly  concerned  in  you! 
life  career  and  all  will  be  affected  by  it. 

St.  Benilde  Feted 

A  leading  educator  has  lauded  the  wor 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  School 
and  called  for  "a  community  of  spirit  an' 
purpose  to  aid  our  complex  and  troublec 
society." 

Msgr.  Edward  T.  Hughes,  superin 
tendent  of  archdiocesan  schools,  gave  hi 
remarks  in  the  homily  of  the  Mass  heli 
at  LaSalle  this  fall.  Some  300  Brother 
attended  the  Mass  that  marked  the  can 
onization  Oct.  29  of  Brother  Benilde, 
19th  century  member  of  the  teachin, 
order.  Msgr.  Hughes  was  one  of  six  con 
celebrants,  each  a  graduate  of  school 
conducted  by  the  Brothers. 

"The  ills  of  today's  world  are  blazonei 
across  every  one  of  the  mass  media  am 
are  described  in  a  thousand  differen 
ways."  Msgr.  Hughes  said.  "But  perhap 
the  clearest  statement  of  the  problem  i 


imply  to  say  that  we  seem  to  have  lost 

true  sense  of  community.  We  are  not 
t  one  and  therefore  we  are  afraid.  We 
eel  no  sense  of  unity  and  therefore  we 
ate.  We  are  isolated  and  alone  and 
rierefore  we  are  suspicious. 

"We  do  not  feel  a  sense  of  commun- 
y,"  he  added,  "and,  what  is  worse,  there 
eems  no  one  to  teach  us.  This,  then,  is 
ur  age's  tragedy — men  separate  and 
lone,  and  too  few  teachers  to  bind  them 
)gether." 

"Ours  is  a  generation  that  speaks  often 
f  the  concept  of  a  community."  Msgr. 
[ughes  continued,  "but  neither  under- 
:ands  nor  practices  that  concept.  It  con- 
:antly  trumpets  the  glories  of  education, 
ut  cannot  find  the  teachers  to  educate 
s  children. 

"It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  Church 
ffers  to  our  complex  and  troubled  soci- 
ty  the  example  of  community  life,  dedi- 
ated  to  the  teaching  profession."  he  said 
luding  to  the  Brothers'  teaching  order. 
iVhat  does  this  world  need  more  than 

community  of  spirit  and  purpose,  a 
rowth  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  truth 
id  human  ingenuity. 

"If  our  reform-minded  society  is  to  re- 
2w  itself,  to  know  a  second  spring," 
Isgr.  Hughes  concluded,  "must  we  not 
ok  to  those  who  best  understand  what 
immunity  life  is,  and  to  those  who  can 
;st  teach  us  the  value  of  a  community 
E  love?  Brother   Benilde's   canonization 

a  source  of  deep  joy  for  every  Chris- 
in  Brother,  every  Christian  teacher, 
'ery  citizen  concerned  for  the  corn- 
unity." 

Concelebrating  the  Mass,  in  addition 

Msgr.   Hughes,  were  the  Very  Rev. 

sgr.  Edward  J.  Thompson,  director  of 

cations  for  the  archdiocese;  Very  Rev. 


Robert  Welsh,  O.S.A.,  president  of  Villa- 
nova  University:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Michael 
J.  Dean,  principal  of  Cardinal  Dougherty 
High  School:  Rev.  Vincent  L.  Burns,  vice 
rector,  St.  Charles  Seminary,  and  Rev. 
Raymond  Halligan,  O.P.,  of  La  Salle's 
theology  department. 

Black  &  White  Power 

A  Prominent  civil  rights  leader  called 
for  unity  of  black  and  white  power  in  an 
address  to  a  La  Salle  audience  this  fall. 

The  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  founder  and 
board  chairman  of  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center,  spoke  to  some 
200  members  of  La  Salle's  alumni  as- 
sociation at  the  annual  Signum  Fidei 
Medal  dinner  (see  photo  in  "Class  Notes" 
section ). 

Daniel  H.  Kane,  alumni  president, 
presented  the  26th  annual  Signum  Fidei 
Medal  to  the  Rev.  Sullivan.  It  is  given 
annually  for  "the  advancement  of  Chris- 
tian principles." 

"The  immaturity  of  the  human  race  is 
the  thing  against  which  we  must  struggle. 
not  just  the  underdevelopment  of  a  single 
group  or  color  of  man,"  the  Rev.  Sullivan 
said. 

"Genius  is  color  blind,"  he  contended, 
"and,  like  a  balloon,  it  is  not  the  color  of 
a  man  that  determines  how  high  he  can 
rise,  but  what  he  has  inside  of  him." 

"Let  us  put  our  black  and  white  power 
together  to  form  American  power,"  he 
concluded,  "so  that  the  benefits  of  democ- 
racy and  the  free-enterprise  system 
might  reach  into  every  house  and  into 
every  hovel,  and  lift  the  life  of  every  poor 
soul." 

Established  in  1941,  the  medal  derives 
its  name  from  Signum  Fidei — Sign  of 
Faith — the  motto  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
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Christian  Schools,  the  Roman  Catholic 
teaching  order  which  conducts  the  col- 
lege. Previous  recipients  include  Bishop 
Fulton  Sheen:  Dr.  Francis  J.  Braceland, 
psychiatrist;  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  director 
of  the  War  on  Poverty;  Eugene  McCarthy, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  last 
year's  recipient.  Frank  M.  Folsom.  past 
president  of  the  '  Radio  Corporation  of 
America. 

Barnhouse  Speaker  Apr.  7 

Donald  Barnhouse,  political  analyst  for 
WCAU-TV,  will  be  the  principal  speaker 
at  Evening  Division  Student  Congress' 
annual  Communion  Breakfast  at  9:30 
A.M.  on  April  7.  The  event  will  be  held 
in  the  College  Union  Building  on  the 
campus. 

Christmas  Car  Wash 

La  Salle's  chapter  of  Sigma  Beta  Kappa 
fraternity  held  a  "Christmas  Car  Wash" 
benefiting  the  children  of  St.  John's 
Orphanage  on  the  La  Salle  campus  this 
fall. 

Some  30-40  members  of  the  fraternity, 
which  throughout  each  year  conducts 
baseball,  football  and  basketball  pro- 
grams for  the  100  boys  at  St.  John's, 
washed  cars  for  a  nominal  fee  with  all 
proceeds  going  toward  purchase  of 
Christmas  gifts  and  a  Christmas  Party 
for  the  orphans.  Two  previous  "Easter 
Car  Washes"  have  netted  some  $300  each 
for  Easter  clothing. 

Rodden  Honored 

Gov.  Raymond  Shafer  and  Mayor 
James  Tate  extended  citations  to  Dan 
Rodden,  founder  and  managing  director 
of  the  College's  Music  Theatre,  who  was 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  held  this 
fall  at  the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel. 

Ed  McMahon.  NBC-TV  personality, 
and  Joe  McCauley.  local  WIP  radio 
favorite,  who  were  Rodden's  classmates 
at  Catholic  University  and  La  Salle  High 
School  respectively,  took  part  in  the 
event,  which  was  sponsored  by  alumni  of 
The  Masque,  the  college's  theatre  group. 
McMahon  was  principal  speaker  and 
McCauley  was  toastmaster.  Some  200 
persons  attended. 

Gov.  Shafer  cited  Rodden's  ".  .  . 
dedicated  and  diligent  work  in  establish- 
ing this  unique  college-sponsored  summer 
theatre  (which)  had  brought  credit  not 
only  to  the  college  but  to  his  community, 
State  and  Nation  as  well." 

Mayor  Tate  lauded  Rodden's  "out- 
standing job  done  for  college  theatre  in 
Philadelphia  (and)  his  masterful  ac- 
complishments   with    the    much-heralded 
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and  praised  La  Salle  College  summer 
Music  Theatre.  The  Music  Theatre  re- 
flects credit  and  honor  not  only  on  La 
Salle  but  also  on  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
This  La  Salle  first — the  first  Music 
Theatre  on  any  college  campus  in  the 
country — joins  the  proud  list  of  Phila- 
delphia firsts." 

Rodden,  who  recovered  from  a  serious 
illness  last  year  to  return  and  direct  the 
unique  college-sponsored  theatre  oper- 
ation this  summer,  was  honored  by  the 
Masque  for  his  "distinguished  contri- 
butions to  La  Salle  and  to  theatre  in 
general  in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
area." 

More  than  100,000  patrons  have  vis- 
ited the  campus  theatre  for  1  1  produc- 
tions since  its  inception  in  1962.  This 
season,  some  20,000  persons  attended 
Music  Theatre  '67  productions  of  "110 
in   the  Shade"   and   "The   Music   Man." 

A  member  of  the  La  Salle  staff  since 
1949.  Rodden  also  served  as  director  of 
The  Masque  from  1953  to  1965.  He 
had  directed  more  than  20  productions 
when  he  resigned  as  Masque  Director 
to  devote  full  time  to  the  Music  Theatre. 
He  is  also  an  associate  professor  of 
English  at  La  Salle. 

Rodden  has  also  had  a  career  as  a 
director  and  actor  in  the  legitimate 
theatre.  He  acted  with  and  directed  such 
stage  luminaries  as  Brian  Donlevy,  the 
late  Myron  McCormick,  Carol  Channing 
and  William  Prince  in  summer  stock 
productions  prior  to  the  opening  of  La 
Salle's  summer  theatre.  More  recently, 
he  has  also  appeared  in  several  TV  pro- 
ductions, among  them  a  CBS  Repertory 
Workshop   presentation   on   T.   S.    Eliot. 


Bro.  Christopher  Elected 

Brother  F.  Christopher,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D., 
director  of  admissions  at  La  Salle  College, 
has  been  elected  national  president  of 
the  Association  of  College  Admissions 
Counselors  for  1967-68. 

Brother  Christopher  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  La  Salle  staff  for  25  years  and 
director  of  admissions  since  1955.  He 
had  previously  served  as  an  associate 
professor  of  biology  and  dean  of  the 
college  at  La  Salle. 

Before  joining  the  La  Salle  staff, 
Brother  Christopher  earned  bachelor's, 
master's  and  Ph.D.,  degrees  from  the 
Catholic  University  in  Washington.  He 
had  earlier  become  a  member  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools — the 
teaching  order  which  conducts  La  Salle 
—in   1929. 

Ford  Art  Given 

La  Salle  this  fall  received  25  original 
water  color  paintings  valued  at  $4,845 
from  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Formal  presentation  and  acceptance 
of  the  paintings  was  held  following  a  re- 
ception and  dinner  attended  by  the  Col- 
lege's board  of  trustees,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration officials,  and  local  manage- 
ment representatives  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  and  the  Philco-Ford  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  paintings  are  from  the  Ford  Times 
Art  Collection  and  have  appeared  in 
Ford  Times,  a  monthly  travel  magazine 
published  by  Ford  Motor  Company. 

The  donation  was  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Company's  Delaware  Valley  Com- 
munity Relations  Committee,  the  Philco- 
Ford  Corporation  and  local  Ford  dealers 
in  recognition  of  La  Salle  College's  art 


Rodden  (center)  and  show  biz  schoolmates  McCauley  (left)  and  McMahon 
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education  program  and  the  role  the  Com 
munity  has  played  in  fostering  under 
standing  between  industry  and  the  aca 
demic  community.  B.  E.  Bidwell 
Philadelphia  Ford  district  sales  manage) 
made  the  presentation  to  Brother  Danie 
Bernian,  F.S.C.,  president  of  the  College 

The  paintings  will  be  used  for  instruc 
tional  use  and  display  purposes  by  th 
College's  art  education  department.  Th 
paintings  were  selected  to  provide  at 
instructors  with  a  well-balanced  cross 
section  of  water-color  techniques  an; 
subjects. 

"We  think  the  Ford  Times  Art  Collec 
tion  is  a  significant  contribution  to  ai 
education  and  we  hope  these  painting 
will  develop  among  our  youth  an  eve 
deeper  appreciation  of  art  and  of  th 
heritage  of  beauty  which  our  countr 
offers,"  Bidwell  said. 

Brother  Bernian  called  the  gift  "! 
valued  addition  to  La  Salle's  growin 
collection  of  art  by  which  we  seek  t 
stimulate  an  increased  awareness  by  L 
Salle  students  of  the  special  enjoymer 
provided  by  original  works  of  art." 

The  paintings  include  works  by  man 
area  artists,  among  them  Benjamin  Eisei1 
stat,  who  is  represented  by  1 1  wate 
colors.  Other  artists  included  are  Alic 
Acheson,  Richard  Brough,  Horace  Da;' 
Maurice  Day,  Hubert  J.  Fitzgerald,  Lo' 
MacMurray,  John  Pellew,  Grant  Re;' 
nard,  Wilmer  S.  Richter,  John  Rosenfieli' 
Tom  Schenk,  Arthur  N.  Starin,  Al  Ti 
green,  and  Fred  Zimmer. 

Vietnam  Conclave: 
'Because  We're  There' 

Professors    and   students   from   sever 
area    colleges    and    universities    held 
"Conference   on    the    U.S.    in   Vietnam 
on  the  La  Salle  campus  this  fall. 

What  was  billed  as  a  "Conference, 
however,  became  a  monologue  by  a  stai 
laden  cast  of  anti-administration  spoke: 
men,  among  them  distinguished  historia 
Dr.  Henry  Steele  Commager,  of  Amher: 
College,  Sen.  Ernest  Gruening  (D 
Alaska),  and  Dr.  John  C.  Bennet.  pres 
dent  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Even  Sen.  Gruening,  an  eloquent  crit 
of  administration   Vietnam   policy,    in 
pre-conference    interview    expressed    th 
wish  that  "we  could  speak  to  others  tha 
just  the  already  converted  at  these  affairs., 

But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  sorr 
1000   persons   attending   the   event   ha< 
indeed,    already   been   "converted"   to 
militant  peace  stand  on  the  Asian  conflic 

"Getting    out    (of   Vietnam)    on    an} 
basis    is   better    than    what    we're    doinc 


now."  Gruening  contended.  "When  you 
find  a  medicine  doesn't  work  you  don't 
continue  giving  it — especially  in  larger 
doses,  which  it  what  we're  doing." 

"The  idea  that  North  Vietnam  is  the 
aggressor  is  a  myth  perpetrated  by  this  ad- 
ministration to  justify  our  escalation  of  the 
conflict."  he  continued.  "Our  entire  foreign 
policy  is  based  upon  a  fear  of  Communism 
but.  in  reality,  world  Communism  is  so 
split  today  that  our  policy  tends  to  bring 
(the  Communist  nations)  closer  together. 
rather  than  further  apart. 

"Any  peace  candidate  would  sweep  to 
victory."  Gruening  said  of  the  1968  presi- 
dential election.  "But  it  appears  there  will 
be  no  viable  alternative  at  the  polls.  What 
we  need  is  someone  who  would  admit 
that  our  whole  policy  is  wrong." 

"Protestant  leaders."  Dr.  Bennet  said, 
seem  to  have  come  to  'dove'  positions 
Dn  the  war,  but  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
las  been  'hawkish'  for  the  most  part. 
And  there  seems  to  be  much  'hawkish- 
less'  on  the  Dart  of  both  the  Protestant 
ind  Catholic  laymen. 

In  the  light  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
portionality," Dr.  Bennet  added,  "the 
var  seems  to  be  a  very  unjust  war.  One 
nust  look  at  the  cumulative  effect  of  the 
var  upon  both  Vietnamese  and  our  own 
people.  What  price  should  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  pay  to  have  the  Saigon 
;overnment  imposed  upon  them?"  he 
isked. 

When  we  use  a  European  model  for 
\sian  problems,  which  seems  to  be  the 
>asis  for  our  Asian  policies,  we  run  the 
isk  of  doing  more  harm  than  good."  Dr. 
iennet  concluded.  "The  military  response 
leeded  against  Hitler  and  Stalin,  for 
xample,  did  not  require  provision  of 
i  political  alternative,  which  was  already 
iresent.  This  we  do  not  have  for  South 
/ietnam." 
Dr.  Commager  asserted  that  there  is 
paradox  to  the  reasoning  for  U.S.  in- 
olving  in  Vietnam. 

"It  seems  we're  in  Southeast  Asia 
lecause  we  have  vital  interests  there, 
nd  that  we  have  vital  interests  just  be- 
ause  we're  there."  Dr.  Commager  said. 
"China  has  been  Communist  for  17 
ears  without  in  any  way  threatening  our 
ital  interests,"  he  contended.  "The  logic 
hat  calls  for  war  against  Vietnam,  must 
lso  call  for  war  against  Red  China." 

"Justice  Holmes  used  to  say  that  the 
rst  lesson  a  judge  has  to  learn  is  that  he 
>  not  God,"  Dr.  Commager  concluded. 
This  is  the  first  lesson  that  the  U.S. 
.s  a  great  power  must  learn. 


Sen.  Gruening  addresses  Vietnam  rally  at  La  Salle. 


Bahotse  log  padhte  hai . . . 


i 
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CLASS  NOTES 


'41 

DANIEL  J.  RODDEN  was  honored  with  a 
testimonial  dinner  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
on  October  28  (See  story  and  photo,  in 
"Around  Campus"  section). 


'49 


Daniel  A.  Morris 


CARMEN  F.  GUARINO,  chief  of  the 
water  pollution  control  division  of  Philadel- 
phia delivered  a  paper  on  computer  data  log- 
ging at  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Federa- 
tion Committee  in  New  York  City  in  October 
DANIEL  A.  MORRIS,  vice  president  of  the 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, has  been  promoted  to  officer  in 
charge  of  the  bank's  regional  department. 
The  department  oversees  correspondent  bank 
functions  and  commercial  activities  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states.  Birth:  to  LOUIS  X. 
VIGGIANO,  M.D.,  and  wife  Helen,  their 
tenth  son,  James  Edward. 

#50 

JOSEPH  F.  HARRISON  has  been  appointed 
comptroller  at  St.  Joseph's  College  (Pa.). 

'51 

ALBERT  SCHOELLHAMMER  hosted  the 
organizational  meeting  of  the  Montgomery 
County  chapter  of  the  Alumni  Association 
at  his  Hatboro  Manor  home  in  September. 
L.  THOMAS  REIFSTECK,  director  of  ca- 


Rev.    Leon   Sullivan   (left)   received    1967   Signum    Fidei   Medal   from    Daniel    H. 
Kane,  alumni  president  (see  story,  "Around  Campus"  section). 


reer  planning  and  placement  at  La  Salle,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Placement  Association  for  1967-68.  He  is  the 
first  Catholic  college  representative  elected 
to  the  post. 


L.  Thomas  Reifsteck 


#53 

VINCENT  J.  D'ANDREA,  M.D.,  has  joinec 
the  staff  of  the  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Medical  Cen 
ter.  He  had  formerly  served  as  medical  direc 
tor  for  the  Peace  Corps  in  Washington. 


'54 

ANDREW  J.  AUGUSTINE,  III,  has  beer 
appointed  principal  of  Boothwyn  Elementar 
School  at  Upper  Chichester.  JOHN  F 
DANIELS  has  been  promoted  to  manager  o 
the  Automobile  Underwriting  section  at  th 
Philadelphia  regional  service  office  of  th 
Crum  &  Forster  Group  of  Insurance  Com 
panies. 


'52 


Charles  L.  Durham 


CHARLES  L.  DURHAM,  Esq.,  was  elected 
to  Philadelphia's  city  council  from  the  Third 
District. 


'5i 

WILLIAM  F.  BOYLE  was  elected  a  council 
man  at  large  in  the  recent  Philadelphia  elec 
tion. 

'56 

JOHN   A.   BRENNAN,  comptroller  of  th 
Trailer  Train  Company,  has  been  accepted  a 
an  active  member  of  the  Financial  Executive 
Institute.  HENRY  DE  VINCENT,  M.D.,  hall 
been   named  chairman  of  the   Medical   Sclj 
ciety's  speakers  bureau  for  the  coming  veaif 
He  is  also  team  physician  for  the  Explore  L 
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-ootball  Club.  ROBERT  N.  McNALLY  of  the 
?orning  Glass  Works'  technical  staffs  division 
ad  an  article  published  in  the  National  Re- 
earch  Council  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Ciences'  High-Temperature  Chemistry:  Cur- 
rent and  Future  Problems.  His  contribution 
ias  entitled  "Research  Needs  Concerning  the 
'roperties  of  Refractor  Metal  Oxides." 

'57 

REDERICK  J.  LEINHAUSER  is  acting 
bairman  of  the  recently  activated  La  Salle 
ollege  Education  Alumni  Association.  Mar- 
^e;  JOHN  R.  GALLOWAY,  Esq..  to  Mary' 
ioldschmidt. 

58 


%/. 


M 


Paschal  J. 
LaRlffa,  M.D. 


Joseph  D. 
Gallagher 


ferred  from  the  financial  division  at  Rohm 
and  Haas  to  the  systems  development  and 
industrial  engineering  group.  EDWARD  H. 
McDERMOTT  was  installed  as  the  36th 
president  of  the  Foreign  Trader  Association 
in  Philadelphia.  JOSEPH  T.  McGOUGH  has 
been  elected  an  officer  of  the  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company  with  the 
title  of  data  processing  services  officer.  Major 
JOSEPH  SCANLIN  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  and  Air  Medal  for  service  in  Viet  Nam. 
He  has  been  reassigned  to  Germany.  RICH- 
ARD R.  VANDERSLICE  has  been  ap- 
pointed medical  service  representative  for 
Baxter  Laboratories,  Inc.  H.  RICHARDS 
YARP  has  been  named  controller  of  Loral 
Corporation  in  Scarsdale.  N.Y. 

'59 

DANIEL  J.  COLOMBI,  M.D.,  captain  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  has  been  assigned  to  Clark 
AFB  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  JOSEPH  A. 
HENNESSEY,  Ph.D.,  is  assistant  professor 
of  Political  Science  at  Temple  University. 
MICHAEL  J.  PROCTER  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major  at  Sandia  Base  in  Albu- 
querque. N.  Mexico. 

'60 


JOSEPH  J.  SGRO  has  been  named  associate 
director  of  development  at  Boston  College. 
He  had  held  a  similar  post  at  La  Salle  for  the 
past  seven  years. 

'61 

EDWARD   G.   BOLAND  has  been  named 

manager,  data  processing,  for  the  Amecom 
division  of  Litton  Industries  in  Silver  Spring. 
Md.  MATTHEW  D.  JANCZEWSKI  re- 
ceived the  Bronze  Star  Medal  at  Long  Binh. 
Viet  Nam  for  outstanding  meritorious  serv- 
ice in  combat  operations  in  Vietnam. 

'62 

ANTHONY  P.  BARATTA  and  JOHN  F.  X. 
FENERTY  have  formed  a  partnership  for 
the  general  practice  of  law  under  the  firm 
name  Bartolomeo,  Baratta  &  Fenerty. 


'63 


)SEPH  D.  GALLAGHER  has  been  pro- 
ofed to  hospital  supervisor  in  the  North- 
istern  Region  for  McNeil  Laboratories,  Inc. 
ASCHAL  J.  LaRUFFA,  M.D.,  has  been 
>pointed  director  of  the  adolescents'  divi- 
mi,  comprehensive  evaluation  and  care  unit 
Children's  Medical  Center  in  Dallas,  Tex. 
ajor  JOSEPH  E.  MARTIN  received  the 
'onze  Star  Medal  for  outstanding  meri- 
rious  service  in  combat  operations  in  Viet 
am.  MARTIN  B.  McCANN  has  been  trans- 


James  B.  McGough 


JAMES  B.  McGOUGH  completed  a  six 
month  ordinance  officer  career  course  at  the 
Army    Ordinance    Center,    Aberdeen,    Md. 


John  J.  Flannery 


JOHN  J.  FLANNERY  has  been  promoted  to 
building  supervisor  in  the  production  de- 
partment at  the  Rohm  and  Haas  Philadelphia 
Plant.  BRIAN  P.  McNULTY,  D.D.S.,  is 
serving  with  the  Air  Force  at  Yokota  Air 
Base.  Japan.  Air  Force  Captain  ROBERT  T 
PINIZZOTTO  has  been  decorated  with  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  meritorious  service 
while  engaged  in  military  operations  against 
Vietcong  forces.  JAMES  P.  REICH,  D.M.D., 


Jme  400  alumni  attended  the  dinner-dance  which  highlighted  1967  Homecoming  Weekend  this  fall. 

L  Salle,  Winter,  1968 
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Key  alumni  attended  the  kick-off  luncheon  which  launched  this  year's  $100,000  annual  fund  drive. 


is  serving  at  the  Air  Defense  Command  at 
Duluth  AFB,  Minn.  JOSEPH  F.  ZALESAK 
received  a  master  of  science  degree  from  Le- 
high University  in  physics. 

'64 

ROBERT  HANDFORD  has  been  promoted 
to  shipping  manager  of  the  Washington,  D.C., 
plant  of  Sealtest  foods.  DONALD  J.  Mc- 
AVOY  has  been  promoted  to  Metropolitan 
Insurance  Consultant  Manager  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  area.  JOHN  FRANCIS  PACZKOW- 
SKI,  Esq.,  received  his  "jurist  doctor"  degree 
from  Villanova  Law  School  in  May  and  mar- 
ried Theodora  Joan  Kraus  in  June.  Birth: 
to  DONALD  J.  McAVOY  and  wife  Kay,  a 
son,  Donald  Joseph;  to  Lt.  JOSEPH  T. 
QUINN  and  wife  Ruth,  a  son,  Joseph  David. 

'65 

ROBERT  P.  CAMPBELL  was  appointed  as  a 
general  sales  representative  in  the  Baltimore 
area  for  the  Philadelphia  service  center  of  Jo- 
seph T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Inc.  DANIEL  J. 
DUGAN  has  been  appointed  to  the  field  staff 
of  the  Pennsylvania  division,  American  Can- 
cer Society.  He  will  work  out  of  the  divisions 
Harrisburg  headquarters  and  service  Society 
Units  throughout  the  state.  First  Lt.  ED- 
WARD G.  GIBBONS  has  completed  a  Spe- 
cial Forces  Officer  course  at  the  Army  Spe- 
cial Warfare  School,  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C.  HAR- 
RY JOSEPH  KYLER  received  a  master  of 
science  degree  from  Lehigh  University  in 
psychology.  First  Lt.  RONALD  R.  TAMAC- 
CIO  received  the  Air  Medal  and  the  Vietna- 
mese Cross  of  Gallantry  with  Silver  Star  in 
Vietnam  for  meritorious  achievement  in 
aerial  flight  while  serving  as  a  pilot  with  the 
220th  Aviation  Company.  Birth:  to  RICH- 
ARD FLANAGAN  and  wife,  a  son,  Richard. 
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'66 

THOMAS  RICHARD  BIELEN  has  been  re- 
cently appointed  as  a  graduate  research  as- 
sistant by  the  center  for  law  enforcement  and 
correction  at  Penn  State  University.  Second 
Lt.  MAX  J.  DOBLES  recently  completed  a 
special  forces  officer  course  at  the  Army  Spe- 
cial Warfare  School,  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C.  Second 
Lt.  RICHARD  A.  FORD,  a  training  officer 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  was  recently  assigned  to 
the  5th  Training  Brigade  at  Ft.  Polk.  La. 
WILLIAM  P.  FOX  was  commissioned  an 
Army  Second  Lt.  upon  graduation  from  the 
Engineer  Officer  Candidate  School  at  Ft.  Bel- 
voir,  Va.  Second  Lt.  JOSEPH  F.  HAUGH- 
NFY  recently  graduated  from  the  training 
course  at  Keesler  AFB,  Miss.,  for  U.S.  Air 
Force  communications  officers.  He  has  been 
assigned  to  Lindsey  Air  Station,  Germany. 
MARTIN  J.  MORAN  was  commissioned  an 
Army  Second  Lt.  on  completion  of  the  Ord- 
nance Officer  Candidate  School  at  Aberdeen. 
Md.  FRANCIS  J.  NOLAN  was  commis- 
sioned a  Second  Lt.  upon  graduation  from 
the  Officer  Candidate  School  at  the  Army 
Artillery  and  Missile  Center,  Ft.  Sill.  Okla. 
First  Lt.  JOHN  J.  O'CONNELL,  command- 
ing officer  of  the  31st  Artillery  Brigade  Head- 
quarters Battery,  was  recently  assigned  to 
Oakdale,  Pa.  LAWRENCE  D.  PERSICK 
has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  Community 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  in  Paoli.  Second  Lt. 
PASQUALE  ROSLE  has  graduated  from  the 
training  course  at  Keesler  AFB,  Miss.,  for 
U.S.  Air  Force  communications  and  has  been 
assigned  to  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio. 
Marriage:  ALAN  S.  GREEN  to  Anne  Ra- 
chel Lieberman.  Birth:  to  CHARLES  GUS- 
HUE  and  wife,  a  son,  Daniel;  to  RONALD 
A.  SAUNDERS  and  wife  Gail,  twins— a 
boy  and  a  girl. 


'67 

EDWARD  L.  DINERMAN  has  been  com 
missioned  a  Second  Lt.  in  the  U.S.  Air  Fore 
upon  graduation  from  Officer  Training  Schoo 
at  Lackland  AFB.  Tex.,  and  has  beet 
assigned  to  Laredo  AFB,  Tex.,  for  pilot  traini 
ing.  MICHAEL  F.  GALLAGHER  was  com 
missioned  a  Second  Lt.  in  the  Army  at  cere 
monies  held  at  the  College,  and  has  beet 
assigned  to  the  Air  Defense  artillery  at  Ft 
Bliss,  Tex.  JOHN  GALLO,  JR..  was  com 
missioned  a  Second  Lt.  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Forci 
upon  graduation  from  Officer  Training  Schoo 
at  Lackland  AFB,  Tex.,  and  has  been  assignee 
to  Lowry  AFB,  Colo.  JAMES  F.  GREGORY 
after  completing  a  12-week  course  at  tb 
L'niversity  of  Utah,  has  left  for  two  years  o 
Peace  Corps  duty  in  Ethiopia,  Africa.  Seconc 
Lt.  JOSEPH  V.  McFADDEN  recently  com 
pleted  the  air  defense  officer  basic  course  a 
the  Army  Air  Defense  School,  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex 
and  has  been  assigned  to  Korea.  Second  Lt 
DAVID  F.  PATELLA  recently  completet 
the  air  defense  officer  basic  course  at  th 
Army  Air  Defense  School,  Ft.  Bliss,  and  ha: 
been  assigned  to  Germany.  MICHAEL  J 
RAGAN  has  been  commissioned  a  Second  Lt 
in  the  U.S.A.F.  upon  graduation  from  Office 
Training  School  at  Lackland  AFB.  Tex.  Sec 
ond  It.  LOUIS  D.  SIMMERS  recently  re 
ceived  his  Army  Reserve  commission  througl 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  LOUI5 
J.  VIZI  has  been  commissioned  a  Second  Lt 
in  the  U.S.A.F.  upon  graduation  from  Office 
Training  School  at  Lackland  AFB,  Tex.,  anc 
has  been  assigned  to  Mather  AFB,  Calif 
ERNEST  P.  WFBFR,  JR.,  was  promoted  t( 
Army  private  two  months  earlier  than  usua 
as  an  outstanding  trainee  upon  completiot 
of  basic  combat  training  at  Ft.  Dix,  N.J.  Mar 
riage:  AUGUSTINE  E.  MOFFITT,  JR..  I 
Joanne  A.  Klatko. 


La  Sail 


Vignettes 


Mike  O'Hara   /  having  more  than  one 


There  is  a  pungent  odor  peculiar  to 
oreweries— a  combination  of  barley 
nalt,  hops  and  a  fermenting  agent- 
hat  makes  one  wonder  how  the  Teu- 
onic  elixir  ever  became  popular  in 
he  first  place.  But  there  is  nothing 
setter  on  a  hot  day,  as  the  man  said, 
han  an  ice  cold  brew.  And  many  a 
cold  one'  has  born  the  Schaefer  label. 
Michael  B.  O'Hara,  '58,  is  a  good  way 
rom  the  malt  tanks  in  his  air  condi- 
ioned  office,  but  in  his  role  as  em- 
ployee communications  manager  plays 
3  part  in  every  frosty  keg,  can  and 
sottle.  Mike  joined  the  Schaefer  staff 
ast  year  after  a  varied  career  that 
ncluded  law  school  (N.Y.U.),  radio 
announcing  and  teaching  in  New  Jer- 
>ey  and  communications  positions  with 
general  Foods  and  West  Virginia  Pulp 
and  Paper.  The  old  brewmaster  days 
>f  wooden  kegs  and  horse-drawn 
wagons  are  gone  forever  at  Schaefer, 
he  eighth  largest  U.S.  brewery  with 
3,700  employees  and  three  plants. 
The  last  family-owned  brewery,  Sch- 
lefer's  market  extends  from  New  Eng- 
and  to  Florida  and  west  to  Cleveland. 
vAike    writes    and    edits    several    em- 

loyee  publications,  among  them  a 
nonthly  magazine  (titled  "Foam"  of 
:ourse),  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  em- 

loyee   relations   tasks.    He   commutes 

o  the  Brooklyn  plant  from  suburban 
■Jew  Jersey,  where  he,  his  wife,  and 

heir  two  children  make  their  home. 

-a  Salle,  Winter,  1968 
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Vignettes 


-continued 


Frank  Barron/ creative  personality 


The  artist  holds  no  one  in  lower  esteem  than  he  who 
would  coldly  analyze  the  method  of  his  art,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  once  said.  Dr.  Frank  Barron,  '42,  a  re- 
search psychologist  at  the  Institute  of  Personality 
Assessment  at  the  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
would  surely  be  a  target  for  R.  L.  S.'s  distain,  for  he  is 
among  the  world's  leaders  in  the  study  of  artistic 
creativity  and  the  Institute  itself  is  unique  in  America 
as  a  center  for  the  study  of  human  behavior.  Dr.  Bar- 
ron has  been  a  member  of  the  Institute  staff  since 
settling  at  Berkeley  in  1947  after  advanced  studies  at 
Cambridge  in  1946  and  earning  a  master's  degree 
from  Minnesota  in  1948.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  at 
Berkeley  in  1950.  He  has  also  been  a  visiting  lecturer 
at  Harvard,  Bryn  Mawr  and  has  conducted  studies  of 
creative    persons    in    Ireland    and,    currently,    under   a 


Giggenheim  grant  in  Italy.  Among  the  distinguished 
artists  who  have  visited  the  center  for  three-days  of 
tests  and  interviews  are  writers  Norman  Mailer,  Tru- 
man Capote  and  Frank  O'Connor,  and  architect  Eero 
Saarinen.  The  Institute,  a  research  division  of  the 
University  that  receives  some  $2  million  annually  in 
outside  support  from  foundations,  industry  and  gov- 
ernment, was  founded  in  1949  under  a  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant.  Dr.  Barron,  the  author  of  two  books 
and  numerous  articles  (among  them  that  in  this  issue), 
says  of  the  'hippie'  movement  that  ".  .  .  some  are  just 
bums,  some  just  high  school  conformists,  but  for  many 
it  has  almost  a  religious  character— a  return  to  early 
Christianity."  He  calls  his  years  at  La  Salle,  ".  .  .  the 
ideal  education,  especially  so  because  of  the  involve- 
ment and  participation  possible  in  small  classes." 
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Far  far  from  gusty  waves  these  children's  faces. 
Like  rootless  weeds,  the  hair  torn  round  their  pallor. 
The  tall  girl  with  her  weighed-down  head.  The  paper- 
seeming  hoy.  with  rat's  eyes.  The  stunted,  unlucky  heir 
Of  twisted  hones,  reciting  a  father's  gnarled  disease. 
His  lesson  from  his  desk.  At  hack  of  the  dim  class 
One  unnoted,  sweet  and  young.  His  eyes  live  in  a  dream 
Ot  squirrel's  game,  in  tree  room,  other  than  this. 

Stephen  Spender 


d  by  Ralph  W.  Howard.  '60 
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School  Principal 


A  'Special"  School  Principal  — continued 


I  HE  STORY  of  the  Stephen  A.  Douglas  School— and 
the  heroic  work  being  done  by  its  teachers  and  staff — 
should  be  heralded  from  the  rooftops  of  our  city. 

But  few  Philadelphians  want  to  know  about  the  students 
in  the  small  school  for  slow-learning  children 
located  in  the  Kensington  section  of  Philadelphia. 
Alumni  President  Daniel  H.  Kane,  '49,  principal,  his 
dedicated  staff,  and  top  level  school  administrators  including 
School  Board  President  Richardson  Dilworth,  are  all  too 
painfully  aware  of  public  apathy  toward  remedial  education, 
but  their  dedication  and  zeal  is  not  diminished  by  a 
scarcity  of  dollars  and  even  less  public  understanding. 
Lawrence  Kanevsky's  photographs  depict  much  of  the 
dedication  at  Douglas. 

The  Douglas  School  is  not  the  most  popular  school  in 
town,  an  'image'  Kane  and  his  staff  work  day  and  night 
to  correct.  The  stigma  derives  mainly  from  the  fact  that  all 
Douglas  students  have  a  problem  of  some  kind — in  school, 
at  home,  in  their  community,  or  all  three.  Yet  there  is  a 
waiting  list  to  enter,  because  there  are  only  four  other  such 
schools  in  the  entire  metropolitan  area  of  six  million  souls! 

continued 


Kane  discusses  day's  activities  with  Angelo  Bruno, 
(above),  another  La  Salle  graduate  who  served  as  r 
"principal  intern"  for  three  months,  while  Mrs.  Patri< 
Kilbride  (below),  a  Douglas  teacher,  counsels  a  puf 


A  "Special"  School  Principal  — continued 


It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  there  is  not  classroom 
space  for  even  one-half  of  the  pupils  who  need  special 
training  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  The  Douglas  School  alone 
serves  a  mammoth  area  bordered  by  Broad  Street  on  the 
west,  Girard  Avenue  on  the  south,  Lehigh  Avenue  to 
the  north,  and  the  Delaware  River  on  the  east. 

"Efforts  by  our  faculty  to  improve  the  self-image  of 
students  are  extremely  important  in  the  day-by-day 
classroom  experiences,"  Kane  contends.  "We  believe  that 
the  sum  total  of  the  accumulated  positive  experiences 
hopefully  will  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  pupil's 
dignity  and,  consequently,  a  new  outlook  on  the  world  and 
life  in  general. 

"If  the  youngster  who  comes  in  our  door  thinking  himself 
to  be  an  inadequate,  incomplete  person  with  no  future 
prospects  of  success,  can  leave  our  school  with  a  positive 
attitude  because  of  proven  classroom  experiences, 
we  have  done  our  share  toward  salvaging  a  worthy  citizen," 
he  continues. 

continued 


Mrs.  Kilbride  conducts  an  English  class. 


sewing  class  taught  by  Mrs.  Mildred  Evans 


James  Cooper  (center)  offers  instruction  in  carpentry. 


ane  admonishes  three 
udents  in  a  Douglas 
Drridor. 


A  "Special"  School  Principal  — continued 


"Every  pupil  offers  a  challenge  and  must  be  dealt  with 
just  a  little  bit  differently  than  the  other  pupils," 
Kane  states.  "Broken  homes,  large  families,  poor  housing, 
cultural  deprivation,  lack  of  adult  supervision  and  guidance; 
all  of  these  negating  factors  have  molded  the  child  into  his 
present  image — an  image  that  somehow  must  be  changed 
by  empathic,  involved  teachers  who  can  sometimes  bring 
about  seeming  miracles  by  doses  of  understanding, 
and  affection,  praise  and  stimulation,  hope  and  motivation." 

"It  is  here,"  he  asserts,  "that  some  children  meet  a 
teacher  who  will  change  their  lives,  who  will  breathe  into 
their  souls  a  whisper  of  hope,  who  will  miraculously  'reach' 
them.  Sometimes  this  kind,  understanding  adult  is  the  only 
one  in  the  child's  present  life  who  cares,  who  guides, 
who  explains,  who  listens,  who  understands." 

This  person  is  perhaps  typified  by  Mrs.  Patricia  Kilbride, 
a  bright,  attractive  math  and  English  teacher  at  Douglas, 
who  was  asked  why  she  wouldn't  rather  be  in  a  'normal'  and 
'quiet'  suburban  sqhool. 

"Can't  you  see  it?"  she  asked.  "When  we  can  reach 
these  children  it  is  an  achievement — something  really 
worthwhile.  It  is  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  shape  the 
whole  person!"  I 


Kane  encounters  hostility  (above)  and  is  sought  for  advice  (right)  in  the  hallways  of  Douglas  school. 
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The  superintendent  of  Philadelphia's 
Archdiocesan  Schools  warns  that  parochial  schools 
will  soon  die  without  increased  support 


W$t  Catijoltc  ikfjoote: 


Some  Modest  Proposal, 


By 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Edward  T.  Hughes,  LL.D.,  '64 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia 


I 


t  is  not  much  of  an  oversimplification  to  suggest  that  the 
basic  problem  facing  Catholic  education  is  to  determine 
realistically  its  most  effective  role  in  today's  and  tomorrow's 
community.  By  community  here  I  include,  of  course,  the 
Christian  community,  but  also  the  total  community  which 
Catholic  education  must  always  serve,  and  serve  precisely 
because  of  its  spirited  convictions  and  commitment.  Any 
attempted  determination  of  the  most  effective  course  to 
follow,  however,  will  almost  always  generate  discussion  and 
debate,  controversy  and  possible  conflict.  Catholic  education 
must  expect  and  welcome  such  discussion  and  differing 
opinion,  but  the  nature  of  the  debate,  its  reasonableness  or 
its  lack  of  reason,  its  insight  or  its  failure  to  penetrate  the 
issues,  its  scope  and  breadth  of  vision  or  its  narrowness  and 
provincialism,  will  indicate  how  successful  we  will  be  in 
finding  the  most  effective  role  for  Catholic  education.  Then, 
of  course,  must  come  the  hard  consequence — the  support  of 
that  role  agreed  on  as  most  effective. 

As  does  every  superintendent  of  schools,  I  have  a  long 
list  of  priorities  of  problems  and  needs  which  I  am  happy  to 
recite  at  the  slightest  opportunity.  But  a  superintendent's  list- 
ing of  urgent  needs  is  a  long  way  from  acceptance  and 
action  by  the  community  itself.  To  give  just  one  example,  a 
number  of  us  in  Catholic  education  have  been  saying  for 
some  years  that  unless  we  receive  substantial,  additional 
financial  support,  we  cannot  survive.  Until  recently,  no  one 
really  believed  us,  and  even  now.  most  Catholics  still  feel 
that  somehow  we  can  carry  on  as  usual.  Of  course,  this 
attitude  is  due  in  part  to  our  failures,  to  poor  communica- 
tions and  poor  public  relations  on  the  part  of  the  educational 
administrators,  but  it  is  due  also  to  the  failure  of  the  Catholic 
people  to  consider  seriously,  intelligently  and  consistently 
the  problems  forced  upon  Catholic  schools  by  the  skyrocket- 
ing costs  of  modern  education.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  our 
Catholic  people  have  not  been  sufficiently  involved  to  find, 
maintain  and  improve  the  effective  role  of  Catholic  education 
in  today's  community. 

Assuming,  then,  that  continuing  and  reasonable  debate  and 
discussion  will  help  us  to  achieve  a  clearer  vision  of  Catholic 
education's  most  effective  role  in  our  community,  there  still 
remains  the  problem  of  supporting  and  sustaining  that  role. 
My  own   conviction   is   that   Catholic  education's  immediate 


role,  today,  is  to  do  more  effectively  what  it  already  is  a 
tempting  to  do,  while  searching  more  strenuously  for  ne' 
techniques  and  structures  that  will  add  to  our  effectivenes 
and  prepare  the  way  for  more  sweeping  changes  in  the  fac 
of  Catholic  education.  I  see  these  new  techniques  and  struc 
tures  developing  from  greater  utilization  of  community  edi 
cational  and  cultural  resources,  and  from  increased  cooperf 
tive  efforts  with  public  education.  The  whole  future  of  Catr 
olic  education,  as  is  true  of  all  education,  is  bound  up  wit 
the  community,  its  resources  and  its  problems,  its  people  an 
its  talent. 

Whatever  the  structure  of  Catholic  education,  whateve 
its  involvement  in  the  community  and  with  the  public  school; 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  its  present  and  future  effectiveness  wi 
require  a  continuing  and  expanding  support.  Here,  of  course 
I  come  to  the  same  plaintive  appeal  made  by  every  superin 
tendent — give  us  more  money  if  you  want  better  educatior 
Much  of  the  community  is  utterly  sick  and  tired  of  thi 
appeal  and  more  and  more  the  retort  is  to  use  more  wisel 
the  resources  we  already  have.  Well,  this  simply  can't  b 
done  in  our  Catholic  schools,  because  the  resources  ar 
plainly  inadequate.  It  is  true  that  more  money  won't  neces 
sarily  make  for  better  education,  that  we  can  use  less  thai 
wisely  additional  resources  that  might  be  made  available.  Bu 
it  is  also  undeniably  true  that  we  cannot  sustain  and  intensif; 
our  educational  effort  without  substantial,  additional  funds 
We  are  all  convinced  of  the  need  for  a  creative,  imaginativ 
approach  to  the  teaching  and  learning  processes,  for  nev 
and  flexible  techniques,  for  a  tremendously  expanded  pro 
gram  in  human  relations,  for  innovation,  research,  experimen 
tation  and  a  host  of  other  demands  that  must  be  part  am 
parcel  of  modern  education.  But  the  simple  fact  is  that  Cath 
olic  education  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  even  witl 
all  the  creative,  imaginative  and  technical  skills  that  we  cai 
muster,  cannot  survive  unless  we  receive  major  additiona 
funds,  which  will  continue  to  expand  to  meet  the  expand™ 
costs.  Unless  the  people  of  the  community  become  convincei 
of  this  fact,  we  will,  with  rather  frightening  speed,  begin  t< 
curtail  and  reduce  our  numbers. 

The  great  danger  here,  of  course,  both  for  us  and  for  th< 
community  is  that  we  will  take  the  road  of  least  financia 
difficulty.    We    will    begin    to   educate   only   those   who   car 
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■ollC  Schools  -continued 


'  We  must  loOi 


afford  it.  Slowly  and  reluctantly  at  first,  but  then  with  ever 
growing  rapidity,  we  will  begin  to  increase  fees  and  impose 
tuition:  to  pass  on  to  the  parents  alone  the  burdens  which 
properly  belong  to  the  whole  community.  Gradually,  almost 
against  our  will,  we  will  slide  towards  that  selective  and 
exclusive  school  system  which  in  my  judgment  does  not 
really  merit  the  title  Catholic.  For  the  further  we  drift  away 
from  the  total  community,  the  further  we  move  away  from 
the  poor  and  the  Negro,  the  less  Christian  our  school  system 
becomes.  We  could  easily  become  a  refuge  for  the  able  and 
the  affluent,  for  the  rich  and  the  talented,  for  the  white,  middle 
class  child.  This  would  be  a  disaster  both  for  the  school 
system  and  the  community,  but  most  of  all  it  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  children.  It  would  harm  those  children  we 
are  forced  to  exclude;  and  it  would  rob  those  whom  we 
accept  of  the  opportunity  to  know  and  love  the  neglected 
Negro  child,  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  every  neighborhood. 
Our  children  need  to  be.  and  to  know  that  they  are,  part 
of  a  system  which  serves  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  slow 
child  as  well  as  the  bright. 
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n  my  judgment,  our  financial  problems  can  be  solved,  but 
only  by  a  combination  of  consistent  and  persevering  ap- 
proaches to  the  total  community  in  its  varying  aspects.  I  see 
four  necessary  channels  of  additional  financial  resources  and 
every  one  of  these  is  critically  important. 

First,  we  must  look  to  the  total  Catholic  community  for 
greater  sacrifice  and  greater  revenues,  and  here  I  emphasize 
the  total  Catholic  community.  The  parents  neither  can,  nor 
should  bear  the  entire  cost  of  their  children's  Catholic  edu- 
cation. Certainly  our  parents  must  assume  greater  financial 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  their  children;  they  must 
rate  the  religious  education  of  their  children  as  their  highest 
priority  of  needs;  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  pretty  well  down 
the  line.  But  the  democratic  view  is  that  education  benefits 
the  whole  Catholic  community,  and  must  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  whole  Catholic  community.  Our  more  affluent 
Catholics,  those  whose  children  are  already  educated,  those 
with  more  resources  and  less  family  burdens — all  these  must 
assume  direct  responsibility  for  the  religious  education  of  all 
the  Catholic  children. 

Our  second  approach  must  be  to  the  educational  resources 
of  the  community  and  the  public  schools.  Modern  education 
must  be  flexible  and  adaptable;  it  must  send  its  students  out 
to  the  community  and  bring  the  community  to  its  classrooms. 
To  date,  the  cultural  riches  of  the  art  museums  and  science 
institutes,  of  the  theatres  and  the  orchestras,  of  the  historical 
sites  and  the  municipal  governments  have  largely  been  fringe 
benefits;  merely  tangential  to  our  educational  process.  They 
must  now  become  central  to  that  process.  Till  now.  our 
cooperative  ventures  with  the  public  schools  have  been 
mostly  small  gestures  of  good  will.  We  need  meaningful  joint 
efforts  in  substantive  areas;  we  need  experiments  in  shared 
time  and  shared  services  in  programs  that  help  all  our  chil- 
dren. Together,  public  and  non-public  education  must  explore 
the  community's  total  resources  and  turn  these  cultural 
riches  into  solid  educational  benefits  for  the  children.  To- 
gether,  we   must   face   the  crucial   social   problems   and   find 
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common  solutions.  Catholic  education  is  part  of  the  total 
community,  part  of  a  joint  effort  to  educate  all  the  children 
It  fails  in  its  duty  when  it  does  not  demand  the  right  tc 
share  in  all  the  riches  and  resources  of  the  larger  community 
it  serves. 

The  third  and  completely  untapped  source  of  aid  foi 
Catholic  education  in  the  Archdiocese  is  the  business  anc 
industrial  community  of  the  Delaware  Valley.  If  ever  an> 
group  should  have  a  well  defined  and  developed  guilt  con 
science,  it  should  be  the  commercial  interests  of  our  area.  Foi 
generations,  the  businesses  of  Philadelphia  and  the  surround 
ing  counties  have  drawn  upon  the  talents  and  skills  of  oui 
graduates.  Literally,  thousands  of  our  students  pass  each  yeai 
into  the  ranks  of  labor  and  management.  There  they  become 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  economic  life  of  the  community 
And  what  has  industry  and  business,  the  world  of  com 
merce  and  finance  done  in  return  for  our  Catholic  schools 
The  answer  is  a  blunt  and  resounding  nothing.  Oh.  there  are 
evidences  of  goodwill,  of  concern.  Our  students  are  invitee 
to  seminars  and  demonstrations,  to  industry  tours  and  labora 
tory  visits.  Occasionally  even,  if  a  firm  is  doing  a  billior 
dollar's  worth  of  business  in  the  area,  it  might  make  a  munifi 
cent  gift  to  a  particular  school  of  some  piece  of  equipmen 
which  might  exceed  SI. 000.  in  value,  fl  think  we  have  re 
ceived  about  five  such  gifts  in  the  last  eight  years.) 

Realistically,  we  must  now  turn  to  business  and  industn 
and  say  we  need  help.  We  want  to  contribute  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  community:  we  want  our  graduates  to  joir 
your  factories  and  your  firms:  we  want  to  help  you  make  ou 
economy  flourish.  But  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  educate 
your  future  employees  with  no  help  from  you.  Help  us.  then 
because  we  need  it.  Help  us  because  if  we  are  to  help  thi 
community,  we  need  your  help.  Help  us  because  it  is  thi 
right  thing  to  do.  But  help  us  also  because  you  need  us 
Without  us.  vour  problems  will  multiply.  If  we  collapse,  a 
well  we  might  without  your  help,  your  taxes  will  skyrocke 
and  your  profits  will  tumble.  Just  think  of  the  cost  of  re 
placing  us  and  realize  that  you  would  bear  much  of  tha 
burden.  And  finally,  if  we  collapse,  reflect  upon  the  loss  o 
something  most  precious  to  you.  Would  not  the  loss  of  at 
alternative  form  of  schooling,  the  destruction  of  practica: 
freedom  of  choice  in  education  be  a  trippling  blow  to  th 
spirit  of  competition  and  willing  cooperation  so  essential  t< 
the  free  enterprise  system  you  cherish? 

r  inally,  our  fourth,  and  perhaps  most  important  ap 
proach  to  additional  aid  is  to  resort  to  the  democratic  pro- 
cesses. By  fits  and  starts,  our  Catholic  people  have  turned 
generally  when  directed,  to  our  legislators  in  specific  cases 
But  we  have  not  manifested  the  lively  and  persistent  interes 
in  legislation  that  is  essential  both  to  our  proper  role  a; 
citizens  and  to  the  preservation  of  freedom  of  choice  in  edu 
cation.  For  far  too  long  we  have  shied  away  from  politica 
action  as  if  it  were  somehow  improper  or  unclean.  The 
essence  of  our  democracy  is  forceful  presentation  of  view' 
by  the  citizens.  If  we  believe  that  our  children  are  entitlee 
in  justice  to  governmental  aid  in  secular  subjects,  if  we 
believe  that  imaginative  and  creative  programs  can  he  de 
vised  to  furnish  that  aid  without  violating  constitutional  pro 


total  Catholic  community  for  greater  sacrifice' 


•isions.  why  then  don't  we  express  our  views  effectively,  per- 
istently  and  in  an  organized  manner. 

Our  Catholic  people  must  become  politically  alert,  alive 
ind  responsive.  They  must  study  the  issues,  know  their 
egislators  and  the  past  positions  of  the  legislators,  and  they 
nust  express  themselves  vigorously  to  the  legislators  on  the 
natter  of  governmental  aid  for  non-public  school  children. 
They  must  be  willing  to  act  personally  and  through  their 
.Home  and  School  Associations,  parish  societies  and  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Citizens  For  Educational  Freedom. 

T  must  become  clear  to  all  of  our  people  that  unless  some 
brm  of  governmental  aid  is  achieved,  inevitably  our  schools 
will  be  forced  to  restrict  and  reduce  until  thev  become  in- 
:apable  of  serving  our  children.  Governmental  aid  will  be- 
come increasingly  necessary  for  our  survival.  This  is  the  sim- 
sle  fact,  but  most  Catholic  people  still  seem  to  ignore  it. 

Basically,  what  I  have  been  trying  to  suggest  in  this  article 
that  the  problems  of  Catholic  education  are  not  greater 
han  its  prospects.  The  thorny  issues  that  lie  ahead  guarantee 
k'orry  and  anxiety  for  the  most  loyal  devotee  of  Catholic 
ducation.  but  they  are  not  impossible  of  solution.  Certainly 
hey  will  not  be  solved  automatically,  nor  by  the  decision  of 
dministrators  and  pastors.  The  prospects  of  Catholic  educa- 
on  really  depend  on  the  Catholic  people — what  they  want 
or  their  children  and  what  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for 
heir  children.  Till  now,  the  people  have  not  really  believed 
hat  our  schools  are  in  financial  crisis;  that  there  is  a  strong 
lossibility  that  our  schools  will  begin  to  decline  and  disappear. 

Now.  as  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  is  gradually  being 
orced  upon  the  consciousness  of  our  people,  their  reaction 
)ecomes  the  critical  determinant  for  the  future  of  Catholic 
ichools.  If  they  begin  to  shy  away  from  the  work  and  the 
acrifice  demanded,  then  the  prospects  are  dim  indeed.  Then 
ve  will  have  taken,  in  my  opinion,  a  disastrous  and  giant 
tep  towards  state  monopoly  in  education.  We  shall  have 
noved  towards  the  destruction  of  true  freedom  of  choice  in 
:ducation,  which  in  turn  can  help  to  narrow  and  delimit  all 
Teedom  of  choice  in  our  democracy.  If  our  people  falter  in 
heir  determination,  then  not  only  will  the  Church  and  the 
:hildren  suffer,  but  the  total  community  will  be  weakened. 

So  often  the  defenders  of  Catholic  education  are  labeled  as 
esisters  of  change  and  barriers  to  progress.  I  am  suggesting 
hat  the  decline  of  Catholic  schools  would  destroy  American 
ducation's  greater  opportunity  for  diversity,  flexibility,  in- 
lovation  and  progress.  A  state  monopoly  in  education  is  not 
he  most  productive  climate  for  the  ingenuity  and  creative 
;enius  that  the  needs  of  today's  child  demand  in  abundance, 
-rom  a  vigorous  Catholic  school  system  can  come  the  com- 
letion  and  the  cooperation  that  can  stimulate  the  public 
chools  and  result  in  new  approaches  to  the  common  prob- 

ms.  The  defenders  of  Catholic  schools  are  not  dedicated 
o  the  status  quo.  They  are  trying  to  preserve  a  basis  on 
vhich  new  structures  can  be  built  and  from  which  new 
:ooperative  ventures  can  be  launched.  But  the  preservation 
)f  this  basis  for  exciting  new  educational  efforts  depends  upon 
he  awareness  and  the  response  of  the  people. 


The  roads  that  lead  to  solutions  are  there.  The  resources 
are  there.  I  have  suggested  four  possible  approaches  to  the 
solution  of  the  most  pressing  financial  problems,  but  perhaps 
there  are  other  and  better  ways.  The  point  is  the  Catholic 
people  must  search  out  the  ways.  They  must  convince  their 
fellow  Americans  of  the  harsh  judgment  that  will  flow  from  a 
lack  of  justice  for  all  the  children. 

Most  of  us  in  the  work  of  Catholic  education  are  con- 
vinced of  the  worth  of  such  education  for  the  children  and 
the  Church.  But  we  are  not  convinced  that  we  have  yet 
achieved  the  ideal  role  for  Catholic  education  in  the  com- 
munity. Thus,  the  greatest  of  our  prospects  still  lies  ahead. 
Our  Christian  commitment  to  the  community  extends  in 
practice  as  broadly  and  deeply  as  our  people  determine.  It  is 
my  contention  that  the  community  needs  the  values  and 
principles,  the  skills  and  the  convictions  that  only  a  religious 
education  can  give.  It  is  my  suggestion  that  our  greatest 
challenge  is  to  find  and  support  the  proper  place  of  Catholic 
education  in  the  community.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a  work  not 
for  bishops  and  priests  and  educators,  but  for  all  the  people 
of  God.  How  well  this  work  is  done  depends  finally  upon 
how  manv  do  the  work.  ■ 


Msgr.  Hughes  was  appointed  superintendent  of  archdiocesan 
schools  in  1960.  He  holds  a  master's  degree  in  history  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  received  an  honorary 
doctorate  from  La  Salle  in  1964. 
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Big  city  public  school  systems  merely  reflect 

the  turmoil  in  our  society  today,  according  to 

the  head  of  Philadelphia's  Federation  of  Teachers. 


Urban  Public  Schools: 

TO8TMTM1  and  FAILUIIE' 


By 

C.  Frank  Sullivan,  "39 

President,  Philadelphia  Federation  of  Teachers, 

National  Vice  President, 

American  Federation  of  Teachers 


n  early  March,  a  newsphoto  of  a  very  dramatic  scene  ap- 
eared  on  the  front  pages  of  newspapers  across  the  coun- 
A  husky  white  youth  of  rather  mature  appearance,  knife 
1  hand  and  in  battle  stance,  was  confronting  a  Negro  class- 
late  in  a  street  crowded  with  milling  high  school  students, 
he  picture  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  ill  effects  of  a 
achers"  strike  in  a  big  city  school  system.  Many  would 
Dnclude  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  turn  such  dangerous 
pes  loose  on  the  defenseless  public.  An  important  point, 
isily  missed,  was  that  young  graduates  of  our  American 
alleges  are  expected  to  take  employment  in  the  schools, 
laintain  control  over  their  youthful  inhabitants  and  never 
)  worry  about  the  hidden  presence  of  lethal  weapons. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  attention  is  now  being  given 
>  the  big  city  school  because  it  has  in  many  cases  become  an 
■ena  in  which  the  major  disorders  of  our  urban  society 
upt  into  open  conflict  often  marked  by  violence  and  the 
;struction  of  property.  But  the  most  paradoxical  aspect  of 
is  fact  is  that  these  urban  schools,  in  which  frustration  and 
ilure  are  the  dominant  notes,  are  required  by  the  public  to 
:rform  the  task  of  turning  out  an  educated  product  ready 

enter  college  or  the  world  of  business  or  industry.  And 
irt  of  the  paradox  is  that  teachers,  new  or  experienced,  are 
:pected  to  sit  on  a  volcano  of  human  energy,  control  the 
ood  of  violence,  and  teach  the  old  values  and  the  traditional 
)dy  of  knowledge  in  the  long-accepted  way — and  with 
lccessful  outcomes  for  every  child. 

The  explosive  atmosphere  of  the  central  areas  our  big 
ties  has  penetrated  into  the  halls  of  the  schools.  The  tensions 


of  our  times,  brought  about  by  war,  racial  hostilities,  endemic 
unemployment  and  persistent  poverty  in  our  affluent  society 
confront  school  administrators  and  teachers  alike  with  chal- 
lenges that  they  are  not  really  prepared  to  meet. 

School  administrators  in  the  past  have  generally  ad- 
vanced on  the  promotional  ladder  because  their  professional 
conduct  was  safe  and  predictable  and  thus  presented  no 
particular  hazards  for  the  educational  establishment.  More- 
over, they  were  generally  insulated  from  community  pres- 
sures by  the  cloak  of  respectability  which  surrounded  their 
profession  and  their  position.  Their  command  over  the  school 
personnel  under  their  direction  was  generally  unquestioned 
inside  or  outside  the  system.  Teachers  were  much  more 
accustomed  to  the  habit  of  resigned  conformity  than  almost 
any  other  segment  of  the  community. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  winds  of  change  have  af- 
fected the  schools  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  other  institu- 
tions in  our  society.  Teachers  have  with  comparative  sud- 
denness undertaken  to  collectivize  their  professional  interests 
in  order  to  improve  their  economic  status  and  their  condi- 
tions of  employment,  and  to  extend  their  opportunities  to 
effect  educational  change.  The  teachers'  unions,  utilizing  the 
direct  action  methods  of  their  affiliates,  have  taken  the  lead 
in  asserting  their  demands  for  professional  parity  with  school 
administrators.  This  development  is  in  itself  an  important 
aspect  of  the  contemporary  social  revolution  and  has  sig- 
nificance for  the  growing  demand  for  bargaining  rights  for 
public  employees  of  every  type.  But  more  significant  is  its 
impact  on  the  educational  establishment  in  which  the  unions 
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Urban  Schools  -continued 


The  big  city  teat 


will  assume  and  maintain  a  defensive  and  protective  rosture 
concerning  teachers,  but  will,  at  the  same  time,  effect  changes 
intended  to  improve  the  educational  effort  and  the  educa- 
tional product.  If  school  administrators  were  less  jealous 
about  their  own  function  and  performance  and  main- 
tained better  relations  with  their  staff,  the  teachers  could  con- 
centrate on  programs  of  educational  improvement  like  the 
Educational  Improvement  Program  schools  in  Philadelphia 
or  the  More  Effective  Schools  in  New  York  and  other  cities. 

The  success  of  militant  teachers  in  shifting  the  center  of 
power  in  the  educational  establishment  of  the  big  cities  was 
achieved  only  briefly  before  the  rise  of  a  new  kind  of  citizen 
power  in  the  Negro  areas  of  the  urban  centers.  In  the  noisy 
disquiet  of  the  huge  racial  ghettoes  where  anger,  frustration 
and  hopelessness  prevail,  the  anxious  leadership  of  the  minor- 
ity among  Negroes  who  have  voiced  their  concerns,  look  to 
the  schools  for  the  means  to  escape  the  miseries  of  under- 
employment, inadequate  incomes,  slum  housing,  persistent 
poor  health  and  the  pervasive  presence  of  violence  and 
criminality. 

The  hope  is  not  for  the  release  of  the  adult  generation,  but 
for  the  creation  of  opportunities  for  their  children  to  escape 
the  culture  of  poverty. 

Thus,  the  present  demand  on  school  administration,  princi- 
pals and  teachers  is  for  "accountability" — for  better  results, 
for  higher  achievement,  fewer  dropouts,  more  college  candi- 
dates and  more  scholarships.  The  demands  are  reasonable 
enough.  Everyone  expects  tangibly  good  results,  but  the  sad 
fact  is  that  pupil  performance  in  the  schools  has  not  been 
good.  Low  achievement,  reading  retardation,  downgraded 
course  selections  and  a  high  rate  of  dropout  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  city  schools  and  the  great  question  is  where 
to  lay  the  blame. 

1  he  fermenting  Negro  community,  in  rejecting  defensive 
arguments  and  persuasive  promises  intended  to  assuage  the 
corrosive  tensions  which  have  grown  over  the  years,  has  laid 
the  blame  at  the  door  of  white  racism.  The  community  attri- 
butes racist  attitudes  to  the  city  leadership,  to  school  admin- 
istrators and  finally  to  the  teachers  themselves. 

Teachers  have  come  to  accept  the  charge  of  racism  only 
with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all.  They  are  aghast  to  learn  that 
the  vocabulary  they  use  in  English  class  is  racist  because  of 
the  60  words  relating  white  to  what  is  bright  and  good,  and 
the  47  words  relating  black  to  what  is  somber  and  evil.  They 
are  appalled  when  told  that  the  simple  patriotism  they  teach 
in  social  studies  class  is  replete  with  surreptitious  assumptions 
of  white  racial  superiority  and  that  they  purposely  omit  the 
history  of  black  men. 

Although  critics  have  demonstrated  great  impatience  with 
the  slow  progress  being  made  in  overcoming  the  old  blocks 
to  racial  understanding,  the  fact  is  that  teachers  have  ex- 
hibited an  avid  interest  in  courses  in  Negro  history  and  the 
sociology  of  the  contemporary  urban  complex  and  its  core 
of  distress  and  deprivation.  However,  their  good  intentions 
are  not  about  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  leaders  in  the  black 
community  who  insist  that  there  is  a  subtle  racism  in  the 
attitudes  of  teachers  towards  the  ability  of  children  and  their 
expectations   of   pupil    performance.   Whether   these  low  ex- 


pectations and  the  consequent  low  level  of  performance  ii 
ghetto  schools  are  part  of  a  deliberate  white  racist  conspiracy 
against  Negroes — which  is  the  claim  of  the  black  nationalis 
extremists — or  are  merely  part  of  the  subtle,  pervasive  racisn 
which  less  extreme  critics  find  in  the  schools,  teachers  fee 
uncomfortable  with  the  charge  of  culpability  on  their  part 


He 


Lowever.  despite  the  irresponsible  nature  of  the  charge 
being  hurled  about,  everyone  must  face  the  fact  that  per 
formance  in  the  basics  of  education  has  been  low  anion; 
Negro  pupils  in  the  de-facto  segregated  schools.  The  statistica 
evidence  also  shows  that  the  rate  or  retardation  increases  thi; 
longer  the  children  are  in  school.  How  to  solve  this  prohlen 
has  become  the  great  subject  of  debate  and  an  army  o 
university  researchers  with  generous  federal  grants  unde, 
their  belts  have  fanned  across  the  country  seeking  thj 
answers,  which  up  until  now  have  eluded  school  administra 
tors  and  boards  of  education. 

The  plight  of  the  big  city  teacher  is  that  he  is  at  the  ven 
center  of  a  maelstrom  of  official  and  community  pressure: 
for  a  more  effective  school  program  for  every  child.  Typically 
he  expects  very  little  help  from  central  office  administrator: 
who  spend  their  time  constructing  intricate  questionnaires 
which  are  accompanied  by  even  more  intricate  directions  (liki 
those  distributed  in  Philadelphia  which  assure  him  that  step  ! 
in  completing  a  form  follows  step  2  and  precedes  step  4) 
He  also  feels  that  the  training  he  received  in  college  has  no 
prepared  him  for  the  kind  of  challenge  he  has  to  meet  even 
day  in  the  class  room.  He  knows  that  parental  support  fo: 
teachers  is  often  lacking.  He  discovers  very  early  that  hi 
best  support  in  the  school  will  come  from  his  fellow  teacher: 
— those  who  provide  specialized  professional  services  or  whe 
share  the  classroom  with  him  or  work  down  the  hall.  Anc 
he  knows  that,  if  his  difficulties  in  carrying  on  instruction  ir 
the  classroom  or  helping  to  maintain  order  in  halls,  lockei 
rooms  and  lunchrooms  get  him  into  trouble  with  the  principa 
or  parents,  his  professional  union  will  be  the  only  means  o 
protection. 

Recruiting  and  holding  teachers  in  the  city  school  is  ; 
constant  problem.  The  easy  solution  is  extra  compensation  oi 
"combat  pay."  but  too  many  people,  including  teachers,  fine 
it  morally  offensive  and  ghetto  residents  resent  the  proposa 
bitterly.  The  solutions  offered  by  the  teacher  unions  havt 
included  such  inducements  as  reduced  class  size,  a  realistic 
pupil-teacher  ratio,  more  professional  specialists,  assistance 
in  clerical  duties,  more  preparation  time  and  opportunitie: 
for  meaningful  staff  development  courses  in  the  school  settin; 
or  at  the  universities.  The  equation  is  stated  thus:  improved 
working  conditions  plus  improved  preparation  equal  im 
proved  teaching  equal  improved  learning. 

This  was  the  approach  proposed  by  the  teachers'  union  ir 
Philadelphia  and  adopted  in  the  form  of  the  Educational  1m 
provemenl  Program  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  schoo 
administration.  The  program  required  smaller  classes,  more 
paraprofessional  support,  the  employment  of  specialist  teach 
ers  in  art.  music  and  physical  education  and  greater  quanti 
ties  of  appropriate  curriculum  materials.  Subsequent  testing 
by  a  Temple  University  team  showed  positive  gains  ir 
achievement  levels  for  children  in  EIP  schools,  but  inexplica 
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ily  the  Coleman  Report  on  Equality  of  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity reinterpreted  test  results  to  show  that  there  was  no 
ippreciable  improvement. 

The  conflict  of  claims  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  special 
ompensatory  programs  in  ghetto  schools  is  most  noticeable 
.vith  respect  to  the  M.E.S.  program  in  New  York,  w  here  an  army 
)f  consultants  have  studied  the  effects  of  special  appropria- 
ions  of  school  funds  for  programs  to  compensate  for  educa- 
ional  deficits  arising  from  ghetto  conditions.  The  importance 
>f  these  studies  is  better  appreciated  if  it  is  understood  that 
he  principal  issue  between  the  United  Federation  of  Teach- 
rs  and  the  Board  of  Education  in  New  York,  which  brought 
ibout  a  14-day  strike  in  September.  1967.  was  a  demand  for 
in  increase  of  S10  million  per  year  for  the  M.E.S.  program 
ind  its  extension  to  more  schools.  The  studies  show  that 
eachers  believe  that  the  program  is  working  well  and  on  the 
lasis  of  this  belief  they  supported  the  union  on  this  issue 
n  its  successful  settlement  of  the  strike. 

Unfortunately,  citizens  in  the  ghetto  community  do  not 
igree  with  each  other  or  with  the  teachers  on  the  programs. 
3ne  study  shows  that  Negro  pupils  do  not  perceive  that  their 
•chool  is  doing  a  good  job  for  them  and  we  can  conclude 
hat  their  attitudes  probably  reflect  those  of  their  parents, 
rhis  sense  of  failure  among  Negroes  is  heightened  by  the 
lismayed  reaction  of  Negro  leaders  in  consequence  of  their 
ealization  that  the  city  schools  are  not  going  to  be  integrated 
any  foreseeable  time.  Because  no  one  can  as  yet  say 
iefinitively  what  the  critical  element  is  in  the  academic  failure 
>f  the  pupils,  other  than  the  collective  character  of  the 
tudent  body,  the  ghetto  leaders  are  easily  tempted  to  accept 
he  theories  of  a  white  conspiracy  or  of  mass  indifference  on 
he  part  of  the  white  teacher  to  the  plight  of  Negro  children, 
ience,  come  the  hostility  exhibited  toward  striking  teachers 
ind  demands  for  black  teachers  and  black  leaders  in  the 
chools  with  the  view  of  creating  an  image  of  Negro  capa- 
city and  self-sufficiency. 

■TIence,  also,  comes  another  disconcerting  development  for 

Ihe  big  city  teacher  in  the  form  of  the  increasing  insistence 

In   decentralization   and   local   control    of   the   schools.   The 

Intention  of  those  demanding  local  control  is  to  acquire  the 

light  to  hire  teachers  and  administrators,  to  gain  access  at 

will  to  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  work. 

fend  to  take  part  in  planning  the  curriculum.  In  New  York. 

hese  demands  have  led  to  incessant  controversy,  in  a  few 

ases  to  acts  of  physical  violence  against  school   personnel 

nd  to  the  introduction  of  blatantly  racist  propaganda  into 

chool  programs.  Recruiting  and  holding  an  adequate  teach- 

g  staff  is  difficult  under  circumstances  such  as  these. 

Controversy  over  the  operation  of  the  public  schools  has 

normous    political    implications.    Costs    are    bound    to   rise, 

specially  if  programs  of  compensatory  education  are  to  be 

ully    implemented.    However    great   the    American    commit- 

rient  to  education,   the  willingness  of  the   majority  to  pay 

reely  to  redress  the  educational  balance  for  the  minority  is 

ne   of  the   most   urgent   public   questions   now  confronting 

overnment    and    citizens    in    general.    If   racial    animosities 

re  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  commitment  to  better 


educational  opportunities  for  city  children,  the  prospect  for 
continued  urban  decay  and  for  continued  urban  unrest 
seems  to  be  clear. 

Trie  most  hopeful  element  in  the  situation  is  the  willingness 
of  the  teaching  force  in  big  city  systems  to  engage  in  the 
task  of  improving  the  educational  output.  They  are  coping 
with  turbulent  student  bodies,  inadequate  parental  support, 
and  often  inept  and  uncertain  administrative  leadership.  The 
number  of  fully  qualified  teachers  is  actually  on  the  increase, 
despite  the  poor  reputations  of  many  of  the  schools.  How- 
ever, the  teachers  will  continue  to  demand  evidence  of  public 
support.  They  will  demand  higher  salaries,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  will  also  insist  upon  more  opportunities  for  their  own 
intellectual  growth  and  professional  development,  and  more 
provision  for  ancillary  professional  and  paraprofessional 
services.  Better  physical  facilites  and  the  opportunity  for 
innovative  and  experimental  programs  will  be  needed  to 
make  the  teaching  job  more  attractive.  The  public  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  these  demands  when  they  are  presented. 
The  teachers  have  found  a  voice  in  educational  affairs  and 
that  voice  must  be  heeded.  ■ 


C.  Frank  Sullivan,  '39,  became  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  early  last 
year,  succeeding  another  La  Salle  graduate,  John  A.  Ryan,  '51. 
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Brother  i 
Education,  offi 


La  Salle:  Brother.  Bernian.  what  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
College's  major  accomplishment! s)  during  your  tenure  as 
President? 

Brother  Bernian:  La  Salle's  accomplishments  have  been 
both  substantive  and  procedural.  In  terms  of  goals,  the  most 
fundamental  mark  of  the  institution,  we  have  made  a  firm 
commitment  to  excellence  as  an  undergraduate  liberal  arts 
college,  not  by  any  means  monolithic  in  its  offerings  or 
personnel,  but  resisting  the  lure  of  diverse  graduate  offerings. 
This  overall  goal  has  been  implemented  by  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  student  profile,  in  terms  of  their  high  school 
quintile  standing  and  SAT  scores,  and  more  importantly  in 
terms  of  their  attainment  of  distinguished  graduate  fellow- 
ships. The  excellent  record  of  admission  to  professional 
schools  established  over  many  decades  has  now  been  matched 
in  other  areas  of  study. 

A  variety  of  specific  programs  have  helped  toward  ex- 
cellence academically:  Project  74,  the  crash  program  to  im- 
prove the  library  collection,  is  one.  Others  include  establish- 
ment of  the  honors  program,  strengthening  of  the  depart- 
mental chairmanship,  augmentation  of  the  counseling  center 
staff,  and  prodigious  expansion  of  physical  facilities.  Many 
of  these  developments  arose  during  the  course  of  the  self- 
study:  and  they  all  witness  to  a  firm  effort  to  involve  all 
members  of  the  faculty  in  academic  development.  The  past 
decade  has  seen  La  Salle  take  a  leading  position  in  the  en- 
richment of  the  role  of  the  layman  in  all  aspects  of  the 
college's  life  and  growth.  Such  obvious  developments  as  the 
appointment  of  two  laymen  to  vice-presidencies  have  been 
accompanied  by  gradual  improvement  of  salaries,  leaves,  and 
grants.  The  faculty  senate  has  further  enhanced  the  layman's 
role. 

The  list  of  physical  facilities  added  or  in  progress  during 
the  decade  speaks  for  itself.  They  include  the  student  union, 
science  building.  Wister  Hall  (purchased  from  La  Salle  High 
School  when  it  moved  to  its  new  campus  in  I960),  five 
additional  dormitories,  the  La  Salle  Hall  apartments,  the  new 
student  chapel,  and  the  purchase  of  new  property.  These 
facilities,  plus  the  classroom  and  recreation  structures  pro- 
jected for  the  immediate  future,  form  an  indispensable  sub- 
stratum for  academic  progress. 

To  a  very  great  degree.  I  believe.  La  Salle's  progress  has 
arisen  from  the  delegation  of  authority  and  the  organization 
of  the  "four  estates"  each  under  its  appropriate  vice  president: 
academic  affairs,  student  affairs,  financial  affairs,  public 
relations. 

I  feel  that  such  development  of  tracks  in  the  college's  or- 
ganization  keeps   it    in    touch   with   the    times,    as   does   the 


reorganization  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  include  a  majority 
of  laymen.  Also  timely  has  been  the  decision  to  retain — on 
the  basis  of  one  required  year  and  three  voluntary  years- 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  in  an  effort  to  profit 
by  the  experience  of  the  college  during  World  War  II. 

To  give  the  greatest  possible  stability  to  the  entire  operation, 
a  concerted  effort  has  been  made  to  build  up  endowment  I 
funds.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  this  regard,  because — 
even  though  the  sum  is  in  itself  impressive — the  endowment 
still  does  not  equal  half  a  year's  operating  budget  of  the 
institution.  But.  in  a  time  of  almost  annual  crisis  in  the 
finances  of  even  affluent  institutions,  we  had  no  choice  but 
to  begin. 

La  Salle:  What  matter(s)  do  you  feel  may  have  been 
overlooked,  or  given  less  emphasis  than  now  might  seem 
necessary?  In  short,  what  would  you  do  differently,  if  given 
the  opportunity? 
Brother  Bernian:  I  think  I  would  have  moved  more  quickly 
on  the  construction  of  the  classroom  and  physical  recreation 
buildings.  Passing  time  only  adds  to  their  cost.  Another  area 
where  I  would  act  sooner,  rather  than  differently,  is  in  the 
expansion  of  democratic  procedures,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
faculty  senate  and  the  board  of  trustees.  Similarly.  I  would 
have  encouraged  more  sharing  with  other  institutions- 
facilities,  faculty,  and  students. 

In  the  matter  of  tuition,  I  am  not  sure  that — if  I  had  it  to 
do  again — I  would  strive  so  long  and  so  earnestly  to  keep 
tuition  down.  This  effort  grew  out  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Brothers,   that   the  college  should   furnish   an   education   fori 
those  financially  unable  to  go  elsewhere.  But.  frankly,  it  isj 
not  at  all   evident  that   the  beneficiaries  of  that  philosophy! 
have   been   appreciative   to   this   point   in   time,   in   terms  of! 
support   for   the   college,    or   even   continuing   interest   in   it. I 
There  are  not  yet  any  statistics  on  alumni  contributions,  fori 
example,  from  those  who  went  through  on  grants  of  various 
kinds,  but  one  has  the  feeling  that  such  figures  will  not  bej 
inspiring.    Needless    to    say.    the    present    tuition    levels    are] 
regrettable  but  necessary:  but  for  many  years  the  tuition  was] 
unrealistically  low. 

La  Salle:   You  have  been  extremely  active  in  Philadelphia  i 
education  for  the  past  few  years.  How  do  you  feel  about  the] 
City's  progress  in  higher  education  over  the  past  decade? 
Brother   Bernian:    Practically   all   the   recent  developments! 
in  the  city  and  state  are  still  in  a  state  of  flux,  so  that  anything 
like  a  final  appraisal  is  not  possible.  Progress  there  has  cer-1 
tainly   been,   in   that  the  city's  Community  College   meets  a 
pressing  need  financially  and  academically.  Temple's  achieve-l 
menl   of  state-related   status  has   made   its  excellent   services  I 
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i,F  .S.C ., La  Salle's  president  for  the  past  decade  and  chairman  of  the  Mayor's    Commission  on  Higher 
s  into  La  Salle's  recent  past  and  near  future  and  on  higher  education  in  our  city,  state,  and  nation. 


vailable  at  very  low  cost:  though  these  costs  may  increase 
i  proportion  to  legislative  delay  in  annual  appropriations. 

Groups  like  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  are  en- 
auraging  inter-institutional  cooperation:  and  documents  like 
le  Master  Plan — if  implemented  correctly — form  a  basis  for 
rowth.  But  the  fact  remains  that  city  and  state  are  still  slow 
i  aiding  church-related  colleges.  Pennsylvania's  outstanding 
istory  of  private  higher  education  is  clear  evidence  that 
iversity  is  a  positive  good  in  American  academic  life.  But 
le  continuing  and  almost  wrong-headed  neglect  of  one  im- 
3rtant  sector — the  church  related  college — jeopardizes  the 
jntinued  progress  of  Pennsylvania's  total  effort.  Even  help- 
il  outside  groups  like  Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom  have 
liled  to  transmit  the  message  that  private  colleges  perform  a 
ublic  service,  and  at  far  less  cost  to  the  public  than  would 
|  new  public  facilities. 

a  Salle:  There  have  been  many  gloomy  predictions  for  the 
lture  of  private  colleges — particularly  church-related  schools. 
ow  do  you  assess  their  position  vis-a-vis  the  grqwth  of  state 
ppported  schools? 

rother  Bernian:  The  most  immediate  danger  from  this 
tuation.  assuming  continued  lack  of  public  support,  is  that 
e  private  church-related  college  might  have  to  abandon  the 
lecific  goals  which  give  it  its  reason  for  existence.  A  college 
ith  a  rapidly  declining  student  profile  and  a  come-one-come- 

attitude  would  be  one  of  declining  morale  and  diminish- 
g  academic  achievement.  The  goals  of  excellence  and  serv- 
e  built  up  over  generations  are  fully  appropriate  to  collegiate 
lucation  in  a  Church  setting,  especially  when  a  high  degree 

relevance  to  timely  problems  is  also  encouraged.  But  these 
lals  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  climate  of  financial  desperation. 

Certain  basics  are  clear:  tuition  in  church-related  schools 
nnot  go  higher  indefinitely.  Yet  the  operating  budget  must 
:  in  the  black.  Thus,  new  sources  of  income  must  be  found, 
ith  all  its  annual  uncertainties,  federal  and  state  support 
ust  loom  large  among  these  sources. 

If  no  major  new  sources  of  income  can  be  found,  the  con- 
luance  of  church-related  colleges  is  genuinely  problematic. 

would  be  rash — and  a  bit  sensational — to  hazard  a  period 

years  during  which  most  such  colleges  would  phase  out; 
it  most  young  alumni  would  certainly  live  to  see  it  happen. 
^  Salle:  In  your  opinion.  Brother,  can  church-related  col- 
>es  like  La  Salle  survive  the  burden  of  future  spiraling  costs 

d  subsequent  higher  tuition  without  giant  doses  of  state 
nds? 

mother  Bernian:  I  think  my  previous  answers  have  largely 
ivered  this  matter.  We  could  not  survive  as  a  first-rate  insti- 
tion.  We  have  to  hope  that,  soon,  a  farsighted  state  legis- 


lature and  governor  will  have  the  imagination  and  courage — 
especially  courage — to  initiate  aid  and  strengthen  a  balanced 
dual  system  of  private  (including  church-related)  colleges  and 
public  institutions.  Until  now.  I  am  afraid  we  are  in  the  grip 
of  bias  and  fear. 

La  Salle:  May  we  have  your  personal  views  on  the  best  solu- 
tion to  the  Commonwealth's  long-range  problems  in  higher 
education?  Can  the  public  and  private  institutions  "co-exist" 
and  equally  prosper? 

Brother  Bernian:  Yes,  I  believe  that  the  public  and  private 
institutions  can  co-exist  and  prosper.  However,  much  will 
depend  on  the  implementation  of  a  state  Master  Plan,  and 
on  the  effect  which  constitutional  revision  may  have  on  aid 
to  church-related  institutions. 

We  at  La  Salle  are  working  very  closely  with  our  sister 
institutions  to  try  to  make  our  position  clear  on  this  matter. 
We  seem  to  be  up  against  a  whole  construct  of  doubts  and 
fears,  which  can  be  dispelled  only  by  a  massive  effort  to  com- 
municate with  our  fellow  Pennsylvanians.  One  component  of 
our  "message"  certainly  is  that  our  colleges  are  fully  academic, 
and  that — as  such — they  perform  the  public  service  of  edu- 
cating citizens.  We  have  come  out  of  the  strictly  proseletyzing 
period  so  completely  as  almost  to  alarm  our  older  constituents, 
but  that  news  has  yet  to  spread  where  it  can  help.  Why  it  is 
taking  so  long  is  one  of  life's  really  perplexing  mysteries. 
La  Salle:  What  is  the  most  vital  role  to  be  played  by  La 
Salle  alumni  in  the  years  ahead? 

Brother  Bernian:  The  devoted  alumnus  today  can  almost 
name  his  brand  of  involvement.  Not  only  financial  support — 
though  this  dimension  is  not  about  to  decrease  in  importance 
— but  assistance  in  academic  and  other  professional  areas  is 
greatly  on  the  rise.  Alumni  now  help  in  student  recruitment, 
especially  in  the  strictly  academic  area.  Some  are  involved, 
especially  from  a  professional  viewpoint,  in  course  planning 
and  in  guest  lectures  to  the  students.  Financial  consultantship 
by  alumni  can  be  expected  to  grow  significantly. 

The  strictly  monetary  brand  of  alumni  support  is  still  vital 
in  two  ways,  in  itself  and  as  the  basis  for  other  aid.  An  insti- 
tution that  cannot  rally  its  own  alumni  to  its  financial  assist- 
ance is  in  a  poor  position  to  ask  aid  from  others.  The  old 
reasons:  young  alumni  with  growing  families  and  high  mort- 
gages, will  not  last  forever;  and  the  passing  of  time  is  mak- 
ing them  a  little  threadbare  when  the  college  approaches 
foundations  and  government  agencies. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  in  this  connection,  that  every  im- 
provement in  the  college  today  and  tomorrow,  enhances 
every  degree  granted  yesterday  and  yesteryear.  I  occasionally 
meet  alumni  from  the  days  of  rapid  expansion  who  haven't 
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The  President  -continued 


Today's  students  mirror  the  nation  to  a  greater  degree  th\ 


forgiven  La  Salle  for  one  or  two  dull  courses  and  a  temporary 
building  or  two.  Such  men  are  cordially  invited  back  to  see 
that  we  haven't  stood  still,  and  that  we  still  have  much  to 
accomplish. 

La  Salle:  There  is  much  being  written  and  said  of  'student 
activism'  on  the  college  campus  today.  Do  you  see  it  as  a 
positive  or  negative  development  in  higher  education? 
Brother  Bernian:  Students  mirror  the  nation  to  a  greater 
degree  than  they  think.  Just  as  young  people  everywhere  are 
prone  to  writing  off  the  older  generation,  in  terms  that  imply 
universal  unlrustworthiness.  pragmatism,  and  apathy  in  all  of 
us,  so  are  students  ready  to  construct  a  self-contained,  al- 
legedly idealistic  culture  of  their  own. 

A  social  phenomenon  of  this  kind  has  troublesome  aspects 
on  campus.  At  the  most  basic  level,  demonstrations — even 
the  most  orderly — can  be  organized  by  selfless,  dedicated 
students;  but  they  are  not  capable  of  controlling  their  own 
constituents,  some  of  whom  inevitably  are  crowd-cowards  of 
the  old  school,  who  opportunistically  use  their  idealistic  class- 
mates. Secondly,  the  adults  (I  guess  we  should  say  older 
adults,  since  the  students  are  of  an  age  to  die  for  us)  resent 
the  spurning  of  their  traditional  role  as  bringers  of  wisdom 
and  perspective  into  campus  life.  Lord  knows  we  worked  hard 
enough  to  be  able  to  make  our  contribution:  and  it  is  irksome 
to  be  considered  irrelevant.  But  we  can  be  fairly  sure  that  the 
passage  of  time  will  vindicate  our  usefulness. 

There  is  certainly  a  large  kernel  of  truth  in  the  students' 
vision  of  helpfulness  to  their  fellow  man.  I  do  not  think  that 
many  have  pruned  away  everything  negative  and  destructive 
from  their  vision,  nor  do  I  feel  that  all  have  thought  their 
way  through  to  the  consequences  of  some  sweeping  state- 
ments. Recognition  of  responsibility  has  not  kept  pace  with 
demand  for  rights.  Still,  the  total  picture  is  a  hopeful  one,  for 
its  main  components  are  positive  and  admirable. 
La  Salle:  How  do  you  compare  the  La  Salle  student  of  1968 
with  that  of  a  decade  ago.  when  you  were  a  student  affairs 
administrator? 

Brother  Bernian:  Supplementing  what  I  said  in  answer  to 
the  last  question,  I  would  mention  that  the  student  body  insists 
that  there  is  more  to  be  developed  in  the  human  personality 
than  the  rational  faculties,  indeed  that  some  redefinition  of 
human  personality  is  required.  The  student  wants  knowledge 
and  skills  that  will  help  him  transform  social  and  institutional 
structures  which  he  considers  unjust  and  inadequate.  He  is 
fairly  sure  that  he  will  be  the  first  to  try,  since — so  far  as  he 
is  willing  to  see — ciders  have  made  little  such  effort.  The 
student  increasingly  rejects  authority,  which  he  believes  con- 
tributes little  to  the  successful  outcome  of  the  learning  ad- 
venture. He  has  broader  interests  than  his  counterpart  of  a 
decade  ago,  and — at  least  in  some  instances — he  is  more 
involved  (or  talks  as  if  he  will  get  around  to  being  more  in- 
volved). He  is  more  candid,  less  circumspect.  He  is  brighter 
and — though  often  in  secret — more  studious.  There  are 
rumors  and  alarms  about  his  moral  life  and  doctrinal  adher- 
ence; but  in  the  universal  absence  of  data  I  do  not  presume 
to  compare  him  in  this  realm  to  his  predecessors.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true,  however,  that  whatever  he  believes  and  observes. 


he  does  so  freely,  and  to  please  only  Christ  as  personalh 
known. 

La  Salle:   How  do  you  now  feel  about  the  decision  som 
years  ago  to  curtail  enrollment,  which  (if  increased)  would  bi 
(or  could  be)  another  means  of  meeting  increased  costs? 
Brother  Bernian:  I  concurred  in  that  policy  at  the  time  ancl 
I  rejoice  in  it  now.  We  did  not  actually  "curtail"  admission 
in  the  sense  of  reducing  them  at  any  time;  but  we  did  contro 
the  growth  rate  in  the  interest  of  excellence.  It  is  further  note] 
worthy  that  growth  in  numbers  does  not  automatically  reducil 
costs.  For  every  promising  wave  of  technological  improvemenl 
in  education  (which  could  conceivably  reduce  per-capita  cost) 
a  corresponding  pressure  to  reduce  faculty-student  ratios  i.i 
sure  to  follow.  Our  growth  rate  has  allowed  diversifying  o 
offerings  and  organic  structuring  of  departmental  specialties 
without  putting  us  in  a  crash-hiring  situation  or  causing  ths 
student  profile  to  decline. 

In  this  connection,  by  the  way,  it  is  well  to  note  that  oui 
use  of  facilities  in  both  day  and  evening  divisions  is  close  tc 
100%  for  many  hours  of  the  day.  Thus,  unchecked  growtf 
of  the  student  body  was  never  a  practical  possibility. 
La  Salle:  La  Salle's  athletic  program,  particularly  in  basket 
ball  and  soccer,  has  had  its  disappointments  over  the  pas 
few  years.  Do  you  foresee  any  lessening  of  effort  towarci 
excellence  in  these  sports? 

In  the  ideal  situation,  the  players  on  a  team  should  be  abk 
to  disregard  completely  the  won-lost  record  of  the  team.  They 
should  be  coached  or  taught  as  well  as  possible,  and  should  play 
their  reasonable  best.  The  sport  should  be  for  the  moral  anc 
physical  development  of  the  players  and  should  provide  i 
wholesome  diversion  for  spectators.  Its  recreational  and  educa 
tional  values,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  those  terms,  should  be  it:  J 
real  values. 

But  we  live  in  a  real  world,  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many 
others,  far  from  the  ideal.  The  fact  of  winning  is  important, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so,  both  to  participants  and  to  spec- 
tators. The  college  student  body  identifies  itself  with  the  team 
and  desires  victory.  In  this  situation,  frequent  losses  or  a 
consistently  poor  team  damage  spirit  and  loyalty,  which  ir 
the  practical  order,  are  elements  in  the  academic  life  of  £ 
college  which  cannot  be  rationalized  out  of  existence.  The 
loyalty  of  the  alumni  is  similarly  affected,  and  the  interest  ol 
a  school's  graduates  in  that  school,  regrettable  as  this  may 
be,  is  definitely  affected  by  a  winning  team.  Whether  or  no' 
a  team  should  be  so  important  a  symbol  of  the  college  in  the 
abstract  order,  in  reality  it  is  such  a  symbol  at  present.  Satis 
faction  on  the  part  of  the  college  with  mediocrity  in  athletic: 
is  often  misconstrued  as  satisfaction  with  mediocrity  in  cul- 
tural and  even  academic  matters.  Thus,  the  dedication  o 
the  college  to  excellence,  at  the  present  time,  must  extent 
to  the  athletic  program  as  well  as  to  its  others  programs— 
though,  of  course,  to  nothing  like  the  same  extent.  No  college 
or  course,  wants  to  be  known  as  a  "Basketball  School"  o 
a  "Football  School":  but.  in  our  present  very  real  world,  no 
college  can  deny  that  there  are  real  values,  both  to  itsel 
and  its  community,  in  a  sense  and  wholesome  program  o; 
intercollegiate  athletic  competition. 
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There  is,  to  be  sure,  some  question  whether  today's  students' 
>n  teams  and  in  the  general  student  body,  can  ever  enjoy 
he  attitude  toward  collegiate  sports  that  marked  simpler 
imes.  But  the  evidence  of  this  trend  is  not  yet  conclusive 
nough  to  make  me  abandon  the  philosophy  stated  above, 
vhich  has  guided  me  during  my  years  in  student  affairs  and 
is  president. 

.a  Salle:  In  the  near  future.  La  Salle  will  reorganize  its 
ioard  of  Managers  to  include  a  majority  of  laymen.  How 
lo  you  feel  this  change  will  (or  may)  affect  the  future  of  the 
College? 

Brother  Bernian:  I  think  the  recently-voted  expansion  of 
he  board  of  trustees  will  help  that  body  to  fulfill  its  function 
hore  effectively  during  the  challenging  years  ahead.  The 
ward  helps  the  college  by  bringing  expertise  and  experience, 
jained  in  their  various  professions,  to  bear  upon  the  long- 
•ange  problems  of  the  institution.  One  cannot  observe 
ery  many  short  range  effects  of  the  board's  decision  in  the 
laily  life  of  the  school.  Rather,  such  long  term  benefits  as 
i  growing  sense  of  its  role  in  the  community  can  be  expected 
rom  the  expansion  of  the  board. 

La  Salle  has  always  had  a  substantial  proportion  of  its 
ioard  composed  of  laymen.  The  present  move — to  a  majority 
if  eleven  on  a  board  of  eighteen  members — is  not  a  radical 
leparture  from  the  college's  traditions,  but  an  organic  de- 
elopment  from  long-standing  policy. 

^a  Salle:  In  summary,  how  do  you  evaluate  La  Salle's  im- 
nediate  future? 

iROTHER  Bernian:  I  think  the  idea  of  graduate  programs 
las  been  rather  fully  dealt  with  in  earlier  portions  of  this 
lialogue.  There  are  excellent  institutions  in  our  area  which 
Iready  meet  this  need;  and  we  have  moved  into  such  work 
n  the  one  area  where  the  demand  can  clearly  not  be  met 
lsewhere.  religious  education.  The  challenge  of  excellence 
n  the  undergraduate  level  is  quite  sufficient  (think  only  of 
ibrary  resources,  for  a  starter)  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  same  concept  of  meeting  needs  governs  our  thinking 
bout  day  school  co-education.  A  wide  variety  of  institutions 
:ow  serve  the  young  ladies  of  the  area,  so  that  there  is  real 
uestion  whether  in  the  day  school  we  would  be  meeting  a 
eal  need,  or  needlessly  duplicating  services.  This  is  not  a 
losed  question,  but  I  would  not  predict  any  radical  change 
oon. 

.a  Salle:  What  do  you  consider  to  be  La  Salle's  greatest 
ssets  for  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead? 

Irother  Bernian:  Our  greatest  asset  is  undoubtedly  the  per- 
ons  who  have  made  a  permanent  commitment  to  the  college, 
hat  solid  core  of  the  faculty  whose  academic  career  is  closely 
dentified  with  La  Salle.  How  important  this  factor  is  can  be 
een  when  one  considers  that  the  general  state  of  the  academic 
irofession  is  that  of  loyalty  to  a  subject  or  discipline  rather 
rian  to  any  one  institution. 

Within  this  general  statement,  it  should  be  observed  that 
he  Baltimore   District  of  the  Christian   Brothers  has  made 

film  commitment  to  the  academic  and  professional  excel- 
mce  of  the  men  assigned  here.  In  addition  to  the  credentials 
f  those  now  at  La  Salle,  twelve  additional  men  are  now  in 
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doctoral  programs  preparatory  to  eventual  assignment  to  the 
college.  Moreover,  a  spirit  of  unity  exists  among  the  Brothers, 
the  religious  and  diocesan  priests,  and  the  lay  men  and  women 
of  the  faculty.  Firm  commitment  to  the  growth  of  La  Salle 
is  not  by  any  means  the  monopoly  of  any  one  component 
group. 

Another  asset  is  certainly  the  courage  to  venture,  in  the 
academic  realm  and  in  all  supportive  areas  of  the  college. 
Such  venturing  is  done  in  the  light  of  a  honest  self-study, 
and  in  the  structure  of  a  serious  ten-year  projection. 

Like  many  individual  persons  today,  the  college  is  taken 
up  a  dual  search:  to  become  the  "person"  it  wants  to  be, 
while  at  the  same  time  seeking  means  to  be  faithful  to  its 
emerging  sense  of  identity.  This  identity  is  now  clearly  four- 
fold: a  Catholic  college;  a  Christian  Brothers'  college;  a  city 
college:  and  a  multi  purpose  college.  These  four  aspects 
stimulate  effort  but  not  complacency;  for  not  one  of  them  is 
static,  and  in  fact  each  of  them  poses  more  questions  than  it 
puts  to  rest.  Thus,  while  we  are  not  adrift,  we  are  certainly 
not  in  drydock.  ■ 
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Around  Campus 


The  Solid  Gold  Orchestra 


A, 


lTTENDINg  Philadelphia  Orchestra  con- 
certs for  a  music  appreciation  course  is 
like  taking  driver  training  in  a  Rolls  Royce 
on  the  Indianapolis  Speedway. 

La  Salle,  unaccustomed  as  it  may  be  to 
a  Rolls  Royce,  nevertheless  has  initiated  a 
music  appreciation  course  which  has  as 
its  primary  subject  matter  the  concerts  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Under  the  aegis  of  La  Salle's  Honors 
program,  directed  by  Brother  Patrick  Ellis, 
F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  the  course  was  begun  dur- 
ing the  fall  semester  under  a  grant  received 
from  the  Presser  Foundation.  The  grant 
defrays  costs  of  the  weekly  concerts,  which 
are  attended  by  each  of  the  1 5  students  en- 
rolled. 


The  course  is  conducted  jointly  by 
George  K.  Diehl,  assistant  professor  of 
music  at  La  Salle,  and  William  Smith,  as- 
sistant conductor  of  the  orchestra.  Each  on 
alternate  weeks  gives  lectures  before  and 
after  the  concert  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Actually,  the  course  was  conceived  by 
Brother  Patrick  and  several  honors  pro- 
gram students  during  the  last  spring  se- 
mester. The  students  represent  a  variety  of 
major  areas  of  study. 

The  lectures  that  precede  each  concert 
include  an  historical  and  aesthetic  evalua- 
tion of  the  pieces  that  are  scheduled  for 
that  week's  Friday  afternoon  concert.  The 
discussions  which  follow  each  concert, 
however,    range    widely    from    technical 


considerations  of  performance  to  allusion: 
to  the  Beatles  and  psychedelic  folk  rocl 
groups,  and  their  relation  (if  any)  tc 
works  by  some  modern  composers. 

At  a  recent  post-concert  lecture,  whicl 
dealt  with  works  by  Eugene  Zador  ant 
Bela  Bartok.  Assistant  Conductor  SmitlJ 
on  the  one  hand  rejected  the  Festival  Over 
ture  by  the  contemporary  Zador  as  havin( 
"no  right  to  be  on  the  Philadelphia  Or 
chestra  program."  and  praised  Bartok": 
Concerto  No.  2  for  Violin  and  Orchestr; 
as  a  work  "all  young  students  of  writinj 
the  concerto  should  study." 

In  response  to  student  queries  abou 
new  electronic  music  now  produced  ii 
some  quarters.  Smith  rejected  the  effort: 
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Assistant  Conductor  Smith  holds  a  post-concert  discussion. 


ts  "fringe  music-experimentation  at  best. 
t  is  simply  an  exploratory  gathering  of 
iuditoty  material.  Unless  you're  privy  to 
heir  secrets,  the  composers  seem  to  be 
aying.  simply  'to  hell  with  you."' 

"I  don't  want  mv  music  from  a  compu- 
er,"  Smith  added.  "I'll  take  it  from  an  in- 
trument.  with  all  of  its  inaccuracies.  It 
nust  be  ordered  by  a  human  being.  The 
vorld  of  science  discriminates  between 
•xperimentation  and  solid  work,  but  we  in 
nusic  seem  to  be  all  befuddled  by  the 
lifference  between  experimentation  and 
rue  art." 

Smith  called  the  Beatles'  work  "enjoy- 
ible  but  peripheral  and  too  fleeting,  be- 
ause  the  fashions  change  too  frequently. 
\  man  named  Stan  Kenton  began  what  he 
ailed  progressive  jazz  1 5  years  ago.  How 
nany  know  him  today?  He  probably  won't 
>e  remembered  at  all  10  years  from  now." 

Smith  and  Diehl  are  enthusiastic  about 
he  course,  and  with  Brother  Patrick  are 
jiopeful  that  the  program  will  be  renewed 


next  year. 

"The  course  is  worthwhile  just  to  make 
contact  with  the  keen  minds  of  these 
young  men,"  Smith  said.  "Of  course.  I 
learn  something  too." 

"We  are  very  pleased  with  the  course, 
particularly  because  we  are  able  to  use 
Philadelphia's  cultural  resources  in  a  new 
and  unique  way."  Brother  Patrick  stated. 
"A  further  dimension  of  the  educational 
experience  for  the  students  is  the  nature  of 
their  'homework.'  Each  is  responsible  for 
a  searching  term  paper  or  a  'term  tape," 
exploring  a  topic  chosen  in  consultation 
with  the  instructor.  This  use  of  electroni- 
cally-aided follow-up  allows  a  bit  of  ex- 
perimentation without  sacrificing  solid 
academic  values." 

"In  being  made  to  think  and  talk  about 
their  musical  experiences."  Diehl  remarks, 
"the  students  are  gaining  an  awareness  of 
artistic  values  which  they  could  not  ac- 
quire as  directly  and  as  immediately  in  any 
other  way." 


The  students  themselves  also  seem  to  be 
unequivocal  in  praise  of  the  experiment. 

"Just  talking  to  Mr.  Smith,  I've  learned 
many  new  ways  to  approach  music."  says 
senior  Paul  Thim.  "It  gives  one  insights 
he  never  had  before.  More  courses  should 
be  taught  this  waj  ." 

Senior  Thomas  Smith,  editor  of  La 
Salle's  weekly  student  newspaper,  con- 
tends that  "the  best  part  of  the  course  is 
its  immediacy  to  the  primary  material  (the 
music).  It's  like  reading  Faust  in  German, 
rather  than  in  English." 

Or  like  driver  training  in  a  Rolls  Royce? 

Tuition  Hike  in  '68 

Spiraling  costs  will  cause  the  college  to 
increase  its  tuition  in  1968.  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Brother  Daniel  Bernian, 
F.S.C..  president. 

Tuition  will  be  raised  to  SI  350  for  arts 
and  business  students  and  $1450  for  sci- 
ence program  students  in  La  Salle's  day 
division.  Current  costs  are  $1150  and 
$1250,  respectively.  Evening  college  tui- 
tion, now  at  $27  per  credit  hour,  will  be 
increased  to  $30.  All  increases  are  effec- 
tive in  September.  1968.  La  Salle  last 
raised  day  school  tuition  in  September. 
1967. 

"It  is  unnecessary."  Brother  Daniel 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  college's  6.500  day 
and  evening  students,  "to  mention  the 
daily  fact  of  inflation  to  the  typical  Amer- 
ican family.  What  may  not  be  known  is 
that  an  even  more  rapid  spiral  of  increas- 
ing costs  has  now  seriously  begun  to  affect 
private  institutions  of  higher  learning  like 
La  Salle." 

"La  Salle  is  moving  steadily  forward  to 
higher  quality  education,"  he  continued. 
"Progress  in  the  near  future  is  going  to 
mean  a  new  classroom  building  to  replace 
several  buildings  rapidly  becoming  obso- 
lete: a  physical  education  building;  even- 
tually, an  extension  of  the  library  .  .  .  Pro- 
gress will  also  mean  improved  programs 
for  faculty  and  students  and.  particularly, 
increased  attention  to  personalized  atten- 
tion to  the  individual  student." 

"I  can  only  add."  Brother  Daniel  con- 
cluded, "that  the  college  will  continue  its 
efforts  to  increase  state  scholarship  funds 
for  students  (presently  some  12%  of  our 
students  receive  such  funds),  and  that  the 
financial  aid  office  will  stand  ready  to 
devise  plans  for  longer-range  financing  of 
tuition  with  whatever  grants,  loans  and 
jobs  that  can  be  made  available." 

Fail  Safe 

La  Salle  has  adopted  a  limited  pass-fail 
course  option  for  all  La  Salle  students  ef- 
fective this  September. 

The  experimental  program  will  apply 
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Wilson  Scholars,  from  left  are  (front  row):  Kling;  Smith;  Tiedeken;   Kusick;  (back  row)  Sullivan;  Witt;  Van  Buskirk  and  Kosic 


only  to  students  enrolled  in  freely  elective 
courses,  according  to  Brother  Daniel 
Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs. 

There  will  be  no  restrictions  placed 
upon  participation  and  the  option  will  be 
open  to  all  students  regardless  of  aca- 
demic standing.  Brother  Burke  said. 
Neither  pass  or  fail  grades  will  affect  the 
student's  academic  record. 

Similar  plans,  which  are  usually  initi- 
ated to  de-emphasize  the  importance  of 
grades  and  diminish  reluctance  to  take 
courses  in  unfamiliar  subject  areas,  have 
recently  been  instituted  at  several  colleges 
and  universities,  among  them  Yale. 
Brown,  Lafayette  and  the  City  College  of 
New  York. 

"While  grades  are  intended  as  a  meas- 
ure rather  than  a  goal."  Brother  Burke 
stated,  "it  is  clear  that  often  this  system 
is  counterproductive,  with  the  pursuit  of 
grades  interfering  with  the  pursuit  of 
learning." 

Professors  will  not  necessarily  know 
which  students  have  chosen  the  option 
and  will  continue  to  mark  on  an  A-D 
basis.  Brother  Burke  said.  The  grades  will 
then  be  altered  to  a  pass-fail  status  by  the 
registrar,  he  added. 
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Wilson  Scholars 

Five  La  Salle  students,  one  from  the 
evening  college,  were  among  the  1,124 
seniors  designated  by  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Fellowship  Foundation  as  "among  the 
best  college  teacher  prospects  in  the  na- 
tion." 

The  designates,  plus  three  seniors  who 
received  honorable  mention,  represent  the 
largest  number  of  La  Salle  students  ever 
chosen  for  the  honor. 

In  the  Foundation's  Region  Four,  which 
includes  all  colleges  and  universities  in. 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  only 
Princeton,  Swarthmore.  Bryn  Mawr  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  had  as 
many  or  more  winners  than  La  Salle. 

Selection  of  the  evening  division  stu- 
dent, which  the  Foundation  calls  "rare, 
but  not  unheard  of."  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  for  a  Philadelphia  college  or  univer- 
sity. Vincent  R.  Kling.  Jr..  an  English 
Major,  is  the  evening  student  awardee. 

Other  La  Salle  winners  and  their  major 
subjects  are  Thomas  J.  Smith,  English; 
William  M.  Sullivan,  philosophy:  Richard 
Tiedeken,  English,  and  Thomas  P.  Witt, 
history.  Honorable  mention  recipients 
are:   Robert  V.  Koziol,  English;  William 


R.  Van  Buskirk,  English,  and  Harry  F 
Kusick,  economics. 

The  Foundation  this  year  began  a  new 
program  through  which  graduate  school 
deans  are  notified  of  the  designates'  names 
with  the  Foundation's  recommendation 
that  all  "are  worthy  of  financial  support 
in  graduate  school."  Previously,  with 
funds  from  the  Ford  Foundation  totaling 
some  $52  million,  the  Wilson  Foundatior 
made  direct  grants  to  some  1000  U.S.  anc 
Canadian  students. 

This  year's  recipients  represent  some 
309  colleges  and  universities  and  were  se 
lected  from  among  more  than  1  1,682  stu 
dents  who  had  been  nominated  by  theii 
college  professors. 

Kling.  25,  is  an  employee  of  the  Xero> 
Corporation  during  the  day.  He  is  a  196( 
graduate  of  Roman  Catholic  High  Schoo 
and  an  Army  veteran  (1961-63).  writ 
served  in  Germany.  Upon  completing  hi: 
five  year's  of  evening  studies  this  summer 
he  plans  graduate  work  at  either  Princetorl 
or  Hunter  College. 

Smith  is  a  1964  graduate  of  Northeast 
High  School  and  plans  graduate  studies  al 
Princeton  or  the  University  of  Pennsyll 
vania.  Sullivan  is  a  1963  alumnus  of  Lil 
Salle  High  School  and  intends  graduatij 
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im  Harding:  Our  Winter  of  Discontent  (20-8) 


V  funny  thing  happened  to  Jim  Harding  on  his  way  to  the 
:st  La  Salle  season  record  in  basketball  since  1955. 
In  his  first  year  as  coach  of  the  court  Explorers.  Harding 
,d  the  distinction  of  leading  his  team  to  a  20-8  log  and  its 
st  NCAA  tournament  since  the  Golden  Age  of  Gola. 
Sadly,  however,  he  also  received  the  worst  press  of  any 
sketball  coach  in  La  Salle  history,  the  worst  in  Big  Five 
inals — perhaps  a  new  NCAA  record  for  evoking  the  ire  of 
orts  scribes. 

It  would  be  grand  if  we  could  now  smugly  point  to 
arding's  record  on  the  court  as  delicious  evidence  that  his 
urnalistic  (and  other)  critics  were  pre-mature,  altogether  too 
irsh,  and  otherwise  ill  advised. 

Alas,  however,  such  is  not  the  case,  for  Philadelphia 
quirer  sportswriter  Frank  Dolson  and  his  critical  colleagues 
-the  Inquirer's  Sandy  Padwe  and  Bill  Conlin  of  the  Daily 
ews,  were  not  entirely  wrong — albeit  unjust  in  involving  all 
i  Salle  people  and  even  all  Big  Five  coaches  at  one  point, 
their  wrath  against  Harding's  athletic  philosophy,  as  m- 
rred  from  his  off-court  statements. 

Harding  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  reason  to  threaten  his 

ayers  with  revocation  of  scholarships  if  they  failed  to  meas- 

'e-up  to  his  spartan  standards  of  ability  and  effort  on  the 

>urt.  And  the  ever-convenient  excuse  of  statements  made  in 

lger  and  frustration  after  a  loss  cannot  be  invoked  in  this 

stance:  two  sportswriters  at  the  Boston  Garden  when  the 

atements  were  made  last  December  gave  Harding  the  chance 

i  retract  the  statements;  both  were  refused,  although  he  told 

le  players  privately  that  his  threats  were  only  that. 

La  Salle  ears  burned  while  Harding  fiddled  his  way  toward 

better  record  than  any  coach  since  Ken  Loeffler.  What  is 

lore  important,  however,  is  that  apparently  no  one  advised 

arding  in  the  interim  that  his  public  comments  should  not 

;   contrary   to   college    policy — although    Athletic    Director 

imes  J.  Henry  did  tell  Harding  that  revoking  scholarships 

ir  poor  performance  was  strictly  forbidden. 

The  second  act  of  the  Jim  Harding  drama  unfolded  when 

was  learned  that  basketball  player.  Francis  M.  Scott,  had 

s  scholarship   revoked   after  he  quit   the   team   to   protest 

arding's    hard-nosed    philosophy    and    what    Scott    called 

abusive  language"  during  practice  sessions.  The  NCAA  rule 

iterpretation    under   which   the   scholarship   was   taken   was 

sued  only  last  year  and  even  the  NCAA  admits  it  is  vague, 

t  best.  The  key  segment  reads  as  follows: 

Constitution  3-2  (c).  If,  on  his  application,  a  student  stated 

his  intention  to  engage  in  intercollegiate  athletics  hut  then, 

without  justifiable  reason,  he  failed  to  report  or  engage  in 

any  activity  associated  with  athletics,   this  would  also   be 

grounds  for  instituting  the  stated  procedure  (revocation  of 

scholarship). 

The  key  words  here,  as  interpreted  by  the  athletic  com- 
tittee,  were  ".  .  .  failed  to  report  or  engage  in  .  .  ."  More- 
ver,  the  committee  did  not  make  the  interpretation  at  the 
me  Scott  quit  the  team — as  erroneously  reported  in  the  press 
-but  last  June,  shortly  after  the  NCAA  released  the  inter- 
relation. 
Scott,  a  junior  from  Roebling.  N.J..  is  a  genuinely  sensi- 


tive lad  and  one  has  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his 
complaints.  However,  it  is  fair  to  ask  why  other  members  of 
the  team  were  not  similarly  offended  and,  parenthetically, 
where  is  the  coach  who  has  not  been  known  to  turn  a  blue 
phrase  in  desperation? 

Dolson,  Padwe  and  Conlin  have  certainly  visited  enough 
locker  rooms  and  practice  sessions  to  know  this,  but  their 
columns  depicted  Harding  as  a  foul-mouthed  ogre.  They 
also  knew  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  La  Salle  honestly 
misinterpreted  the  NCAA  rule  under  which  Scott's  scholarship 
was  withdrawn,  but  in  their  columns  they  placed  the  stigma 
upon  the  college — in  two  instances  calling  La  Salle  an 
"outlaw"  school  for  athletes.  In  addition,  before  the  winter 
of  discontent  had  ended,  each  of  the  writers  knew  that  the 
college's  athletic  policy  committee  had  screened  the  applicants 
for  the  coaching  job  and  found  Harding  the  possessor  of  high 
recommendations  and  most  capable.  But  they  wrote  that 
La  Salle's  selection  of  Harding  could  only  be  indicative  of 
a  "win  at  any  cost"  philosophy. 

But  La  Salle  was  certainly  not  without  blame  in  the  un- 
savory episode.  Essentially,  the  athletic  policy  committee  can- 
not be  faulted  in  selecting  Harding  as  coach,  since  they  did 
tell  him  before  the  fact  that  La  Salle  gives  only  four-year 
grants  and  that  Harding  could  only  recommend  the  recipients. 
However,  since  the  NCAA  rule  interpretation  invoked  for 
Scott  was  nebulous  at  best,  it  is  now  evident,  that  it  was  a 
serious  error  not  to  have  sought  prior  approval  directly  from 
the  NCAA,  rather  than  rely  upon  a  vague  statement  from 
the  ECAC  and  then  learn  from  the  NCAA  that  the  scholar- 
ship had  to  be  restored. 

The  third  act  of  what  now  resembled  a  marathon  Greek 
tragedy  entailed  Athletic  Director  Henry's  invitation  to  the 
NCAA  to  visit  the  campus  for  a  complete  review  of  the 
athletic  program  and.  later,  the  appointment  by  Brother 
Bernian,  F.S.C..  president,  of  a  special  faculty  committee  to 
assess  the  situation. 

An  NCAA  representative  visited  the  campus  late  in  Febru- 
ary and,  although  officially  non-committal,  he  expressed  con- 
cern about  one  aspect  of  the  grant-in-aid  program — failure 
to  provide  written  statements  of  the  conditions  of  grants 
prior  to  matriculation.  Also,  it  can  be  presumed  that  the 
NCAA  was  obviously  not  pleased  by  revocation  of  Scott's 
scholarship. 

Art  Bergstrom,  chairman  of  the  NCAA's  infractions  com- 
mittee, in  late  March  told  La  Salle  that  he  could  not  com- 
ment on  the  La  Salle  investigation,  but  added  that  "the  inquiry 
will  undergo  the  regular  procedure  for  alleged  infractions. 
No  report  can  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Infractions  until 
the  NCAA  Council  meets  in  October." 

The  special  faculty  committee,  which  was  recommended  to 
Brother  Bernian  by  the  standing  athletic  policy  committee, 
held  its  initial  meeting  in  March  and  called  for  a  full  review 
of  all  aspects  of  the  athletic  program. 

In  summary,  one  can  only  conclude  that  many  facets  of 
Harding's  basketball  philosophy  in  particular,  and  La  Salle's 
athletic  program,  in  general,  have  merited  the  concern  of 
students,  alumni,  and  faculty.  R.W.H. 


a  Salle,  Spring,  1968 
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work  at  Northwestern  University.  Tiede- 
ken  is  a  1964  La  Salle  High  graduate  who 
plans  graduate  work  at  Harvard.  Colum- 
bia or  Cornell.  Witt  graduated  from  Pitts- 
burgh's Central  Catholic  High  and  plans 
graduate  work  at  Rutgers  University. 


Rites  of  Spring 


The  coed  enrollment  at  La  Salle,  an  all- 
male  college  until  its  evening  division  ad- 
mitted women  last  year,  soared  to  some 
10%  of  the  evening  student  body  this 
spring,  according  to  Brother  Emery  Mol- 
lenhauer,  F.S.C..  Ph.D.,  evening  dean. 

La  Salle's  day  college  began  spring  se- 
mester classes  with  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  3200  students. 

The  evening  division,  the  first  evening 
college  to  be  accredited  by  the  Common- 
wealth to  grant  degrees  after  its  founding 
in  1946,  expected  some  250  new  students 
to  enlarge  total  enrollment  to  301 2  for  the 
spring  semester. 

Several  new  courses  were  to  be  offered 
by  both  the  day  and  evening  schools. 
Among  them  are  new  evening  courses  in 
European  History,  1  100-1500;  Child  and 
Adolescent  Psychology,  Criminology,  and 
a  new  in-service  course  in  the  Principles 
of  Economics. 

New  day  division  course  offerings  are 
Galactic  Structure;  Meteorology;  Music  of 
the  Classical  Period;  Contemporary  Mus- 
ic; Soviet  Russian  Literature;  Milton;  Sci- 
entific German  Prose;  Non-Western  Polit- 
ical Systems;  Phenomenology  and  Exist- 
entialism, and  Counseling  Theories  and 
Principles  for  Teachers. 

La  Salle's  honors  program,  directed  by 
Brother  Patrick  Ellis,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  offers 
several  experimental  programs.  Among 
them  are  a  course  in  graphics,  which  in- 
cludes study  of  works  in  the  Alverthorpe 
Collection  of  Dr.  Lessing  Rosenwald;  two 
distinguished  visiting  professors.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Hynes,  of  Swarthmore,  and  Benjamin 
Schleifer,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  who  conduct 
an  independent  study  course  in  the  works 
of  James  Joyce,  and  "The  City  of  God 
and  the  Secular  City:  Augustine  to  Har- 
vey Cox,"  a  course  conducted  by  anthro- 
pologist John  Mulloy. 

Brother  Robert  Doran,  F.S.C.,  dean  of 
arts  and  sciences,  announced  that  a  second 
section  had  been  added  to  a  course  for  the 
spring  semester  in  "The  Development  of 
Jewish  Religious  Thought."  a  course 
taught  by  Rabbi  Bernard  Frank  of  Beth 
Or  Congregation  in  Mt.  Airy,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Jewish  Chatauqua  Society. 

Brother  Robert  also  announced  that  La 
Salle's  cooperative  program  with  Chest- 
nut Hill  College  was  to  be  enlarged  during 
the  spring  semester.  Last  semester,  several 


La  Salle  students  studied  music  at  Chest- 
nut Hill,  while  seven  students  from  the 
girls'  college  took  Russian  Courses  at  La 
Salle. 

Up,  Up,  and  Away 

A  record  number  of  four  tours  will  be 
sponsored  this  summer  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Alumni  Association  and  the  College 
Union. 

This  year's  odysseys  will  include  trips 
(o  Hawaii  (June  15-28),  Scandinavia 
(July  1 1-29),  Europe  (July  2-29),  and  the 
Bahama  Islands  (Aug.  11-18). 

The  Hawaiian  tour,  which  includes 
visits  to  San  Francisco  and  Las  Vegas,  will 
include  six  days  in  Honolulu.  Cost  is  $599 
per  person.  The  Scandinavian  trip  in- 
cludes visits  to  Bergen.  Oslo,  Stockholm 
and  Copenhagen.  Cost  is  $890.  The  Ba- 
haman  tour  entails  seven  days  on  the  Is- 
land. Cost  is  $230. 

The  European  tour,  at  19  days  the 
longest  of  the  summer,  includes  stops  at 
Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Mannheim,  Am- 
sterdam, London,  Paris.  Rome.  Vienna, 
Zurich  and  Lucerne.  Cost  is  $840. 

All  La  Salle  alumni,  members  of  their 
immediate  families,  and  members  of  the 
College  Union  are  eligible  for  the  tours. 
Prices  in  all  cases  include  round-trip  jet 
fare,  hotel  accommodations,  continental 
breakfast  and  dinner  at  hotels,  and  sight- 
seeing and  land  transportation.  Single 
room  supplements  (for  those  traveling 
alone)  range  from  $28  to  $102  per  per- 
son. Interested  persons  should  contact  the 
office  of  the  College  Union  Director  (VI 
8-8300,  X281). 

Mac  Leod's  'Business' 

The  Masque  will  present  the  Broadway 
hit,  "How  to  Succeed  in  Business  Without 
Really  Trying,"  as  its  spring  musical  pro- 
duction opening  April  26. 

Directed  by  Sidney  MacLeod,  the  show 
will  continue  each  evening  through  May  5. 
Performances  are  at  8:30  P.M.,  except  7 
P.M.  Sunday,  in  the  College  Union  The- 
atre on  the  campus. 

Princeton  Grants 

Three  La  Salle  students  have  been  se- 
lected for  participation  in  Princeton  Uni- 
versity's summer  work  program  in  Ger- 
many for  1968. 

The  students  are  Frank  DiGilio.  a 
senior  German  major;  Charles  P.  Lut- 
cavage,  a  sophomore  who  plans  to  major 
in  German,  and  Walter  J.  Tilger,  a  junior 
economics  major. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  La  Salle  has 
participated  in  the  Princeton  program, 
which  each  summer  places  U.S.  college 
students  in  jobs  for  German  industry  and 


residences  with  German  families. 

Seven  La  Salle  students  have  previously 
taken  part  in  the  program,  which  is  undet 
the  aegis  of  Dr.  Konrad  Schaum.  ol 
Princeton's  department  of  Germanic  lan- 
guages. 

Wake  Up  'Whitey,' 
McKissick  Warns 

"The  problem  of  flaming  cities  and  riot 
depends  on  whether  the  black  man  wil- 
ultimately  be  included  as  a  participant  ir 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,"  a  blacl 
power  advocate  told  a  La  Salle  audiena 
this  winter. 

Floyd  McKissick.  national  chairman  o 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  (core) 
gave  his  remarks  to  an  overflow  audienci 
of  more  than  400  La  Salle  students  anc 
faculty  in  the  College  Union  Building  or| 
the  campus.  The  talk  was  part  of  the  Col 
lege's  continuing  concert  and  lecture  serie 
held  throughout  each  academic  year. 

"Black  people  are  no  longer  going  to  b 
relegated  to  the  depths  of  our  society,' 
McKissick  said.  "White  people  will  havi 
to  wake-up  and  see  the  positive  aspects  o 
the  black  power  movement.  Black  powe 
is  pretty  much  the  last  clear  chance  td 
solve  our  problems.  This  country  is  head 
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McKissick    at    La    Salle    press    conference 
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Some   50  students  demonstrated   against  a    Dow  Chemical  visit  to  the  campus  earlier  this  year. 


g  for  genocide  if  the  white  man  doesn't 
ake-up." 

A  question  from  the  largely  sympathetic 
idience  asked  if  McKissick  anticipated 
cial  violence  this  summer.  He  replied  by 
king.  "What  has  been  done  since  last 
mmer?  If  anything,  conditions  in  the 
g  cities  are  worse.  White  people  seem  to 
tve  decided  they're  just  concerned  with 
introlling  black  people,  not  helping 
em." 

"The  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  compared 
ith  your  chief  of  police  (Rizzo).  is  cer- 
inly  trying  to  do  something."  he  added. 
Jut  jobs  and  housing  aren't  the  only  an- 
/er,  and  neither  is  education.  The  real 
:ed  is  for  education  of  white  people, 
lack  people  need  training  for  jobs,  but 
s  the  racists  who  need  education.  White 
:op!e  are  trying  to  put  band  aids  on 
kes." 

McKissick  received  several  derisive 
ills  from  the  audience  when  he  referred 
the  Vietnam  war  as  "an  indication  of 
oral  decay  in  America.  We're  killing 
ose  little  Vietnamese  just  because  they 
m't  think  the  way  we  do.  We're  afraid 
ey'U  become  friends  with  China." 

.BJ.'s  'Unloveability/ 

The  following  analysis  by  Mr.  Vanocur 
presented   as   a   possible   insight   into 


President  Johnson's  recent  decision  not  to 
seek  renomination. 

President  Johnson's  biggest  problem  in 
winning  the  election,  this  fall  "will  proba- 
bly be  the  problem  of  himself,  as  a  per- 
son," a  prominent  TV  news  analyst  told  a 
La  Salle  audience  this  winter. 

Sandor  Vanocur.  former  NBC-TV 
Washington  correspondent  who  now  holds 
that  post  on  the  network's  "Today"  show, 
discussed  the  election  and  a  wide  range  of 


U.S.  domestic  problems  before  a  capacity 
audience  of  students  and  faculty  in  the 
College  Union  Theatre. 

"President  Johnson  is  a  captive  and  a 
child  of  the  New  Deal,  which  is  no  longer 
applicable  to  our  present  problems,"  Van- 
ocur contended.  "But  the  President's  big- 
gest problem  will  be  the  problem  of  him- 
self, as  a  person." 

"The  American  people  have  a  way  of 
giving  a  President  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
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Vanocur:   'best  GOP  chance  yet' 

— even  in  blunders — but  Lyndon  John- 
son's factor  of  what  I  call  'unloveability' 
will  be  his  biggest  problem,"  Vanocur  as- 
serted. 

"President  Johnson  apparently  fails  to 
see  a  growing  doubt  that  the  affluence  he 
cites  has  not  brought  the  happiness  we 
thought  it  would,"  Vanocur  said.  "There 
is  a  marked  boredom  of  political  cliches 
.  .  .  the  people  are  intensely  skeptical. 
What  politicans  talk  about  doesn't  square 
with  what  the  people  know  is  important." 

"It  could  be,"  the  news  analyst  stated, 
"That  for  the  first  time  in  36  years  the 
Democratic  Party's  candidate  will  be  con- 
servative, while  the  Republican — if  it's 
Rockefeller — is  liberal.  But  the  odds  now 
seem  to  favor  Richard  Nixon  getting  the 
G.O.P.  nomination." 

"Although  a  two-time  loser,  it  isn't 
realistic  to  count  Nixon  out,"  he  added. 
"But  he  may  find  his  chief  opposition 
comes  from  the  backers  of  California 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan.  You  can't  un- 
derestimate Reagan's  influence;  many 
people  in  California  did  and  were  sorry." 

Vanocur  added  that  "anybody  who  un- 
derestimates (former  Alabama)  Governor 
George  Wallace  is  just  a  fool.  He's  not 
just  some  loud  red  neck — he's  a  charm- 
ing man,  a  really  remarkable  man.  And 
I'm  not  so  sure  he'll  only  hurt  the  Re- 
publican candidate  in  the  South.  Wallace 
appeals  to  many  whites  in  northern  areas 
affected  by  Negro  militants  with  his  ap- 
peals for  law  and  order." 

The  speaker  added  that  ".  .  .  never  will 
G.O.P.  chances  for  victory  be  so  good  for 
many  years  to  come." 
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'Fair  Lady'  for  '68 

La  Salle's  summer  Music  Theatre  '68 
will  open  its  seventh  season  with  the  Ler- 
ner  and  Loewe  Musical,  "My  Fair  Lady," 
the  all-time  Broadway  hit,  on  Friday. 
July  5. 

The  musical  comedy  classic  will  con- 
tinue for  32  performances,  followed  by 
"Kiss  Me  Kate,"  Aug.  16  through  Sept.  8. 
Performances  in  the  air  conditioned  Col- 
lege Union  Theatre  are  at  8:30  P.M.  Tues- 
day through  Friday,  at  6  and  9:30  P.M. 
(two  shows)  Saturday,  and  at  7  P.M.  Sun- 
day. No  performance  is  given  Monday 
evening. 

Last  season.  Music  Theatre  '67  received 
critical  and  audience  plaudits  as  some 
21,000  persons  attended  productions  of 
"The  Music  Man"  and  "1 10  in  the  Shade." 
More  than  1 10,000  patrons  have  attended 
La  Salle  productions  since  the  unique  the- 
atre's inception  in  1962. 

Managing  Director  Dan  Rodden's  1968 


staff  will  include  veteran  staff  member! 
Sidney  MacLeod,  technical  director;  Ger 
ard  Leahy,  who  will  design  sets  and  cos 
tumes,  and  musical  director  Anthony  Me 
coli.  Joining  the  company  for  their  firs 
season  will  be  choreographers  Marj 
Woods  Kelly  and  Robert  Wilson.  Peter  E 
Doyle  will  be  assistant  managing  directoi 
and  Walter  Rossi  will  be  responsible  foi 
theatre  parties  and  subscriptions. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Theatre  receivec 
a  $2,500  grant  from  the  Philadelphi; 
Foundation,  directed  by  Sidney  N.  Rep 
plier. 

The  grant  will  be  used  to  enlarge  the 
theatre's  program  with  handicapped  anc 
culturally  deprived  children,  according  tc 
Rodden. 

Some  1500  youngsters  are  expected  tc 
attend  performances  of  the  Music  Theatre 
this  year,  Rodden  said.  Last  year.  La  Salle 
performances  were  opened  to  more  thar 
1000  children. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


'53 


in  J.  Dever  died  suddenly  on  December 

1967.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Century 

b,  the  father  of  John  J.  Dever,  Jr..  '57, 

father-in-law  of  Gerald  P.  Ginley,  Esq. 

'36 

eph  A.  Rider  has  been  elected  financial 
:ctor  of  Alfred  Teves  of  Frankford,  Ger- 
ny.  The  firm,  which  manufactures  hy- 
ulic  brakes  and  hydraulic  systems,  was 
:ntly  acquired  by  International  Telephone 
Telegraph  Corp.  Rider  was  vice  presi- 
t  and  comptroller  of  ITT's  wire  and 
>le  division. 

8 

'.  William  C.  Faunce,  assistant  pastor 
St.  Bernadette's  Church.  Drexel  Hill,  took 
t  in  a  wedding  ceremony  at  the  Episcopal 
arch  of  St.  Alban,  Roxborough.  this  win- 
It  was  one  of  three  marriages  between 
testant  and  Catholic  partners  in  which 
holic  priests  took  part  that  day. 

'40 

eph  A.  Grady,  popular  radio  and  TV 
sonality  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  was 
:ntlv  appointed  Heart  Sunday  Chairman. 

5 

)Mas  C.  Brown.  Jr.  received  his  doctor 
education  degree  from  Loyola  University 
December.  Dr.  Leo  E.  Connor  has  been 
led  the  superintendent  of  the  Lexington 
ool  for  the  Deaf  in  Jackson  Heights. 
{. 

'49 

lter  Brough,  a  Hollywood  TV  script- 
ter  who  this  season  wrote  plots  for  CBS- 
's "Mannix"  series,  is  working  on  scripts 
a  new  western  program,  "The  Outcasts," 


scheduled  for  debut  this  fall.  Charles  W. 
Scarpa  has  been  appointed  deputy  chief  of 
the  office  of  contract  compliance.  Defense 
Contract  Administration  Services  Region  in 
Philadelphia. 

#51 


Hamilton 
w.    moorehead 


Lawrence  J.  Bur  has  been  named  market- 
ing director  of  the  W.  B.  Doner  &  Co.. 
advertising  agency.  He  had  formerly  held 
the  same  position  with  Van  Sant,  Dugdale  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Hamilton  W.  Moorehead  has 
been  named  manager  of  private  brand  petro- 
leum sales,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Tire  Co.,  Ak- 
ron, O. 

'52 

Charles  (Buddy)  Donnely,  former  La 
Salle  College  basketball  player,  was  recently 
named  coach  of  the  Wilmington  Blue 
Bombers  of  the  Eastern  Basketball  League. 
Major  Joseph  F.  Goliash  died  early  this 
year.  Air  Force  Major  Joseph  Martin,  navi- 
gator, took  part  in  a  10,000-mile  airlift  of 
101st  Airborne  Division  units  to  Vietnam  — 
the  largest  and  longest  aerial  deployment  in 
history.  Edward  J.  Vasoli  has  announced 
the  formation  of  a  new  electrical  contracting 
firm.  Vasoli  Electric  Co..  Inc..  Glenside.  Pa. 


The  15th  anniversary  reunion  of  the  Class 
of  1953  will  be  held  on  Saturday.  May  4 
in  the  College  Union  Ballroom.  Cocktails 
will  be  served  at  7:00  p.m.  and  dinner  at 
8:00  p.m.  Tickets  are  $20.00  per  couple 
and  may  be  secured  by  contacting  the 
Alumni  Office.  Make  checks  payable  to: 
Joseph  F.  Fricker  and  send  them  to  him 
to  this  address:  272  Westpark  Lane.  Clifton 
Hts..  Pa. 

'54 

Brother  William  Quaintance,  F.S.C.,  re- 
cently received  his  doctor  of  education  de- 
gree from  Temple  University.  Thomas  G. 
Sottile.  former  assistant  basketball  coach 
at  Niagara  University,  was  elected  to  City 
Council  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  Anthony 
E.  Valerio  was  awarded  the  professional 
designation  of  Chartered  Life  Underwriter 
by  the  American  College  of  Life  Under- 
writers. Birth:  to  Robert  Schaffer  and 
wife.  Celeste,  their  third  child,  Paul  Damian. 


'56 


Harry  L.  Friel 


Harry  L.  Friel  has  been  named  district  sales 
manager  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  Hallmark 
Cards.  Inc.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  O'Grady,  associate 
professor  of  history  at  La  Salle,  was  editor  of 
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The  Immigrants'  Influence  On  Wilson's  Peace 
Policies,  a  book  published  by  the  University 
of  Kentucky  Press  this  winter.  The  book  is 
a  series  of  1  1  essays  on  the  topic.  Birth :  To 
John  J.  Lombard,  Jr.,  and  wife  Barbara,  a 
daughter. 

'57 

Henry  W.  De  Luca,  Jr..  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  vice  president  of  Continental  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.,  Norristown.  Pr.  John  R.  Gallo- 
\\  \v,  Esq.,  has  been  named  an  assistant  U.  S. 
Attorney  for  the  eastern  Pa.  district.  Donald 
A.  Murray,  formerly  a  senior  personnel  ad- 
visor, has  been  named  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  manager  of  professional  recruitment 
in  the  Atlantic  Division.  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.  in  Philadelphia.  Birth:  To  John  J.  Dever. 
Jr.  and  wife,  Patricia  their  third  child,  second 
son.  Joseph  Gregory. 


er  to  Corinne  Julia  Kissane.  Birth:  To  Ralph 
W.  Howard  and  wife,  Evelyn,  their  fourth 
child.  Janice. 


Donald  A.  Murray 
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The  10th  Anniversary  Reunion  of  the  Class 
of  1958  will  be  held  on  Saturday.  May  11  in 
the  College  Union  Ballroom.  Cocktails  will  be 
served  at  7  p.m.  and  dinner  at  8  p.m.  Chair- 
man is  Robert  Morro.-  treasurer.  Joseph 
Panchella,  John  B.  and  Eugene  Kelly  are 
co-chairmen  of  the  arrangements  committee 
and  Gerald  Loesch  is  program  chairman. 
Frank  A.  Dunn  has  assumed  duties  as  visit- 
ing assistant  professor  of  management  sci- 
ence in  the  college  of  business  and  economics 
at  Lehigh  University.  William  J.  Weber  was 
recently  promoted  to  district  sales  manager 
for  the  Carolina  Freight  Carriers  Corp.  in 
Philadelphia.  Marriage:  Robert  J.  Bray,  Jr.. 
to  Susan  Jane  Higley.  Birth :  To  John  J.  Mul- 
len and  wife  Florence,  a  son.  Sean  James;  to 
Robert  Morro  and  wife.  Peggy,  a  daughter. 
Margaret. 

'59 

Frank  J.  Fritz  has  been  appointed  an  as- 
sistant vice  president  in  the  personnel  depart- 
ment of  the  Maryland  National  Bank  in  Bal- 
timore. He  had  been  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive staff  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Banking 
and  Trust  Company  in  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Gforge  P.  Liarakos,  an  obstetrician  and 
gynecologist  in  private  practice,  was  among 
the  47  persons  who  became  American  citizens 
at  a  naturalization  ceremony  in  Wilmington 
last  December.  Robert  Myers,  a  professor  at 
Rider  College,  is  the  author  of  two  plays, 
Rohhin's  Nest  and  Jungle,  recently  produced 
by  the  Academy  Theatre.  The  two  plays  were 
part  of  a  trilogy  of  original  plays  launched  in 
a  premier  effort  in  this  area  last  month.  Mar- 
riage: James  J.  Binns  to  Mary  Elizabeth 
Sweeney. 

'60 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Pindziak  has  been  appointed 
assistant  medical  examiner  for  Camden 
County.  N.  J.  Marriage:  Joseph  G.  Schneid- 
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Dr.  Charles  W.  Pindziak 


+  rh 


'61 


James    P.  Meehan 


men  honored  Dec.  4  at  a  division  managei 
meeting  and  planning  seminar  in  Fort  Laude 
dale,  Fla.  He  was  presented  with  an  "Ideas 
Action"  Award  for  creative  selling  teci 
niques.  Birth:  To  Gerald  Lawrence  ar 
wife,  Rita,  a  son. 

'6 

Francis  J.  Bilovsky,  a  sportswriter  for  tl 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  received  third  place  at 
honorable  mention  awards  from  the  U. 
Basketball  Writers  Assoc,  for  1966-67.  I 
was  cited  as  a  third  place  winner  for  his  sto 
on  a  Penn-Princeton  game  and  won  honor 
ble  mention  honors  for  a  feature  on  Syr 
cuse"s  Vaughn  Harper.  Robert  F.  Fumo  h 
been  awarded  a  master's  degree  in  administr 
tion  and  supervision  from  New  York  Unive 
sity.  James  J.  Pallante  has  recently  accepti 
a  position  as  assistant  coordinator  of  housii 
for  Glassboro  State  College.  Capt.  Franc 
X.  Gindhart  is  now  serving  with  U.  S.  Am 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  in  Q 
Nhon.  Vietnam. 


Maurice  E.  Abbott  has  joined  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  branch  office  of  the  Maryland 
Life  Insurance  Company  as  a  brokerage  con- 
sultant. Francis  X.  Brady,  a  sportswriter  for 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  received  first  place 
and  honorable  mention  awards  from  the 
U.  S.  Basketball  Writers  Assoc,  for  1966-67. 
He  received  first  place  honors  for  his  column 
on  the  late  Globetrotter  "Goose"  Tatum  and 
honorable  mention  for  a  feature  story  on  the 
Boston  Celtics.  Dr.  Edward  Cerulli  has 
opened  on  office  in  Elizabethtown.  N.  L.  to 
serve  area  residents  in  the  practice  of  op- 
tometry. Thomas  Goetz  has  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Syracuse  University  and 
is  now  teaching  at  State  University  College, 
Fredonia.  N.  Y.  John  B.  Kelly  has  joined  the 
American  Viscose  Division  of  FMC  Corpo- 
ration as  operations  accountant  for  the  in- 
dustrial packaging  department.  James  P. 
Meehan,  a  sales  representative  in  Los  An- 
geles for  John  &  Johnson's  baby  and  proprie- 
tary division,  was  among  outstanding  sales- 


J\mes  J.  Pallante 
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Alfred  B.  Ruff  of  the  personnel  departme 
Wyeth  Company  at  Radnor,  was  promot 
last  month  to  the  position  of  personnel 
search  administrator.  Donald  J.  Slowk 
has  been  promoted  to  manager  of  develc 
ment  and  quality  control  at  Uniroyal,  In 
Fairfield.  N.J.  He  was  formerly  employed 
the  firm's  Philadelphia  plant.  Capt.  Thon 
M.  Smith,  Jr.,  has  been  awarded  the  G 
man  Army's  2nd  armored  Division  Sil\ 
Medallion.  Birth:  To  Howard  G.  Beck 
and  wife.  Ginger,  a  daughter.  Amy  Christii 


1968  Alumni  Fund  progress  is  discussed  by  (from  left)  Fund  Chairrrt 
Joseph  Gallagher,  Alumni  President  Daniel  Kane  and  Phillip  Fistl 


Alumni    Fund    trophies   for   advance   giving   and    class    solicitation    were  presented 

by   Fund  Chairman  Joseph  Gallagher  (left)  to  John   H.  Veen  and  John  Conboy  (right). 

Speakers  at  the  event  were  Dr.  Roland  Holroyd  (second  from  left)  and  State  Rep. Thomas  Gola. 


>4 

iRald  Maier  has  recently  been  promoted 
project  coordinator  of  the  redevelopment 
thority  of  Philadelphia.  Harold  J.  Bliss, 
,  having  passed  the  Arizona  Bar  Examina- 
n  given  this  past  July,  is  now  practicing 
v  in  Phoenix.  Francis  P.  Brennan  has 
en  named  employment  supervisor  at 
vens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp.  in  Barring- 
1,  N.  J.  Capt.  Alan  L.  Brown  has  received 
:  U.  S.  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal  at 
agara  Falls,  N.Y.  Capt.  Brown  was  decor- 
id  for  meritorious  service  as  a  supply  of- 
er  at  Nakhon  Phanom  Royal  Thai  AFB, 
lailand.  Charles  N.  Hug,  Jr.,  is  now  asso- 
ited  with  the  firm  of  Francis  I.  Du  Pont,  in- 
Ument  brokers,  as  a  registered  representa- 
e.  William  J.  Lahr,  III,  has  been  named 
iistant  controller  of  Al  Paul  Lefton  Co., 
:.  Vincent  J.  Pancari  has  joined  the  law 
m  of  Halpin  and  Bailey.  Philadelphia.  E. 
iew  Sikorski  has  been  promoted  to  as- 
tant  treasurer  of  the  Wilmington  Savings 
ind  Society.  William  T.  Slaven,  III,  an 
ministrative  officer  in  the  56th  Medical  De- 
:hment,  was  promoted  to  Army  captain 
ring  ceremonies  near  An  Khe,  Vietnam. 
arriage:  Anthony  J.  D'Errico  to  Anne 
oschillo.  Birth:  To  Joseph  A.  Mc  Donald 
d  wife,  their  first  child,  Matthew  Joseph; 
Dennis  L.  Metrick  and  wife,  Catharine 
in,  a  son,  Brian  Paul. 

#65 

ibert  Becher  has  been  appointed  an  ad- 
iter  by  the  All-State  Insurance  Co.,  in  N.J. 
hn  M.  Hart  is  currently  assigned  as  an 
erhead  analyst  for  the  controller's  staff  at 
:  systems  development  division  at  Pough- 
epsie.  N.Y..  for  I.B.M.  Corp.  Eugene  M. 


Krupa  was  promoted  to  Army  specialist  five 
in  Germany,  where  he  is  assigned  to  the 
Eighth  Infantry  Division.  Marriage:  John 
M.  Hart  to  Ellen  Claire  Mahota. 

'66 

Robert  C.  Baxter  was  promoted  to  Army 
specialist  five  while  serving  as  a  medical  spe- 
cialist in  Headquarters  Company,  First  Bat- 
talion of  the  198th  Light  Infantry  Brigade's 
52nd  Infantry  near  Chu  Lai,  Vietnam. 
Thomas  J.  Dvorak  is  currently  assigned  to 
the  laboratory  controller's  staff  as  a  cost  con- 
sultant at  the  systems  development  division 
laboratory  of  IBM  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Airman  First  Class  James  P.  Hockin  is  a 
member  of  the  Air  Defense  Command  wing 
that  recently  completed  the  first  long-range 
flight  to  include  missile  firings  at  radio-con- 
trolled drone  targets  and  aerial  refueling  on 
the  same  mission.  Lt.  Thomas  D.  McGovern 
is  serving  with  the  First  Cavalry  Division  in 
Vietnam.  Francis  J.  Melcori  was  one  of  45 
trainees  who  were  graduated  recently  from 
a  VISTA  training  program  at  the  policy  man- 
agement systems  training  center  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Paul  J.  Morrow  has  joined  Mc- 
Bee  Systems  of  Litton  Industries  as  a  sys- 
tems sales  representative  at  the  company's 
Philadelphia  office. 

'67 

Richard  Beatty,  Robert  T.  Bowe.  Robert 
A.  Caravelli,  Kenneth  Confalone,  Ron- 
ald R.  Glitzer  and  Edward  J.  Shields  have 
been  commissioned  second  lieutenants  in  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force  upon  their  graduation  from 
Officer  Training  School  at  Lackland  AFB, 
Tex.  Terrence  M.  Canning  and  Vincent  P. 


Giunta  were  assigned  as  assistant  cargo 
checkers  in  the  105th  Transportation  Com- 
pany at  Ft.  Eustis,  Va.  Second  Lt.  Edward 
Dinerman  has  entered  U.  S.  Air  Force  pilot 
training  at  Laredo  AFB,  Tex.  Second  Lt. 
John  R.  Dunn  completed  a  quartermaster 
officer  basic  course  at  the  Army  Quartermas- 
ter School,  Ft.  Lee,  Va.  Second  Lt.  Thomas 
J.  Matthews  was  assigned  with  the  backup 


Edward  W. 
Lewandowski 


interceptor  control,  Fallon  Naval  Air  Station, 
Fallon,  Nev.  Edward  W.  Lewandowski  has 
been  promoted  from  technical  assistant  to 
chemist  in  the  Research  Division  of  Rohm 
and  Haas  Company.  He  is  assigned  to  the 
Spring  House  (Pa.)  Laboratories,  where  he 
is  concerned  with  development  and  formula- 
tion studies  for  acrylic  emulsion  coatings  for 
use  in  factory  prefinishing  of  building  prod- 
ucts. Thomas  J.  Mooney  recently  completed 
eight  weeks  of  advanced  infantry  training  at 
Ft.  Dix,  N.J.  Second  Lt.  Eugene  Q.  Quin- 
dlen  completed  a  surgeon  assistant  course  at 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  at  Ft.  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.  Edward  E.  Strang  is  currently 
with  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  as  a 
commercial  loan  officer  trainee. 
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The  LaSalle  College  Union  &  The  LaSalle  College  Alumni  Association 

Present  The 

1968  TOUR  PROGRAM 


Please  Make  Checks  Payable  To: 

McGettigan's  Travel  Bureau  Inc..  and 
Send  to:   John  H.  Veen 

LaSalle  College 

20th  &Olney  Ave. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19141 

VI-8-8300,  Ext.  281 


RESERVE                              SEATS 

NAME: 

ADDRESS 

CITY                             STATE 

ZIP 

WIFE'S   FIRST  NAME 

OR   ROOMMATE'S   FULL   NAME 

ENCLOSED   DEPOSIT 

Hawaiian  Carnival — 

$100.00 

Scandinavian  Holiday- 

-$100.00 

Grand  Tour — 

$100.00  ea. 

Bahamas — 

$25.00  ea. 

PLEASE  SEND  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  TO 
ME  AT  THE  ABOVE  ADDRESS,  WITH  NO  OB- 
LIGATION. 


HAWAIIAN  CARNIVAL 

Includes  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  &  Las  Vegas — stay 
at  Del  Webb's  Towne  House  or  Jack  Tar  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco — meals  where  &  when  you  wish  in  the  Bay 
Area  included — In  Honolulu,  breakfast  at  your  hotel 
&  dinner  at  restaurant  of  your  choice  at  no  extra  cost. 
Aloha  Cocktail  Party.  In  Las  Vegas  stay  at  Thunder- 
bird  Hotel.  All  meals  &  unlimited  drinks  in  Thun- 
derbird  lounge.  Plus  Special  Dinner  Show. 

INCLUSIVE  TOUR   PRICE— $599.00 

JUNE   16-28,    1968 

SCANDANAVIAN  HOLIDAY 

Cities  included  are  Bergen,  Balestrand,  Stalheim, 
Oslo,  Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  —  wel- 
come cocktail  party — continental  breakfasts,  full  din- 
ners &  most  lunches  provided — adequate  time  to 
tour  &  shop  on  your  own. 

INCLUSIVE  TOUR   PRICE— $890.00 

JULY   11-29,    1968 

GRAND  BAHAMA  ADVENTURE 

Eight  Days  &  Seven  Nights  at  the  Grand  Bahama 
Hotel  &  Country  Club — Round  Trip  Air  Fare,  with 
hot  meals  &  complimentary  drinks  in  flight.  Air- 
conditioned  twin  bedded  rooms,  private  bath,  state- 
side T.V.,  full  breakfast  &  dinner  daily — Many  other 
extras. 

INCLUSIVE  TOUR   PRICE— $230.00 

AUGUST   11-18,   1968 

GRAND  TOUR  OF  EUROPE 

Cities  included  are  Frankfurt,  Mannheim.  Heidelberg, 
Amsterdam,  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Vienna.  Zurich, 
Lucerne.  Continental  breakfast  &  full  dinners  in- 
cluded— welcome  cocktail  party — most  lunches  & 
snacks  included — adequate  time  to  tour  &  shop  on 
your  own  &  all  major  travel  by  air. 

INCLUSIVE  TOUR   PRICE— $840.00 

JULY   27-AUGUST    14,    1968 
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enry  Lesse /research  chief 

l  a  warm  day  (which  is  almost  every  day),  the  little 
itdoor  cafes  near  the  UCLA  campus  adjacent  to  Beverly 
lis  do  a  landoffice  luncheon  business.  If  you're  lucky, 
>u  might  catch  Henry  Lesse,  M.D.,  '44,  arriving  in  his 
'48  Rolls-Royce  convertible— but  more  often  he's  found 
a  laboratory  at  the  UCLA  Medical  Center's  Neuropsy- 
liatric  Institute,  where  he  has  been  chief  of  research 
nee  1959.  In  addition  to  his  own  research  interests, 
hich  primarily  involve  the  relationship  between  the 
'ain's  electrical  activity  and  human  behavior,  Dr.  Lesse 
so  teaches  graduate  students  in  psychiatry  and  coor- 
inates  the  research  activities  of  the  470-employee  staff 
F  the  Institute— which  has  as  its  basic  function  research 
nd  training  in  psychiatry.  The  Institute,  a  combined  ac- 
vity  of   UCLA  and   the   California    State    Department  of 


Medicine,  has  some  30  projects  in  clinical  psychiatry  and 
basic  research  supported  by  more  than  $1  million  in 
grants.  Its  research  and  operating  costs  are  about  $5 
million  annually.  A  1950  graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Dr.  Lesse  was  a  research  assistant  at  Columbia 
University  and  Jefferson,  then  received  a  Five  Year 
Award  for  his  work  at  the  Tulane  University  Department 
of  Psychiatry,  before  joining  the  staff  at  UCLA  in  1958. 
He  is  a  consultant  to  the  Los  Angeles  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Center,  a  member  of  the  California  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene's  research  advisory  committee,  and 
is  a  diplomate  of  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and 
Neurology.  He,  his  wife  Barbara,  and  their  son,  Stephen, 
make  their  home  in  nearby  Bel  Air. 
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Jim  Kirschke/Zz^ro^  her 


"Two  legs  are  not  too  much  to  give  ii 
return  for  all  that  my  country  ha 
given  me,"  Marine  Corps  Captaii 
James  J.  Kirschke,  '64,  wrote  in  ai 
essay  that  recently  won  a  Georg 
Washington  Honor  Medal  given  b' 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valle' 
Forge.  Kirschke  (shown  here  wit 
former  Secretary  of  State  James  F 
Byrnes),  who  is  now  undergoing  re 
habilitation  and  training  in  the  use  o 
artificial  legs  at  the  Philadelphii 
Naval  Hospital,  lost  both  limbs  in 
land-mine  explosion  in  Vietnam  la; 
year.  His  inspiring  essay  was  judgei 
among  the  10  best  among  more  tha 
30,000  entries.  At  La  Salle,  Kirschk 
was  twice  president  and  as  man 
times  vice  president  of  his  class,  < 
member  of  student  council  for  fou 
years,  was  chief  justice  of  the  studen 
court  in  his  senior  year,  and  a  mer 
ber  of  Lambda  lota  Tau  fraternity 
He  was  commissioned  on  graduatioi 
day,  attended  officer's  training  school 
and  was  sent  to  Vietnam  in  19661 
Kirschke  was  wounded  January  9j 
1967,  and  returned  shortly  thereafte 
with  a  host  of  medals,  among  then 
the  Bronze  Star.  And  his  courage  ex 
tends  beyond  the  battlefield  and  th> 
written  word:  Kirschke  has  recentl' 
begun  graduate  studies  in  English  a 
Temple  University,  despite  his  ad 
versity.  "I  thank  God  I  can  still  enjo' 
my  freedom  along  with  all  the  othe 
Americans  who  have  labored  so  han 
to  bear  our  unique  heritage,  which  i 
the  continuing  responsibility  of  all, I 
he  remarks. 
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College  Financial  Crisis? 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


THE  PLAIN  FACT  IS  . . . 

Colleges  and  universities  may  soon  face  a 
financial  crisis  of  major  proportions.  But  is 
La  Salle's  financial  outlook  so  bleak?  Pro- 
fessor John  Keenan,  '52,  has  some  interesting 
observations. 


THE  LITTLE  MARCH  THAT  COULDN'T 

A  photographic  account  of  the  Poor  People's 
Solidarity  Day  March  that  lacked,  among 
other  things,  solidarity,  by  photojournalist 
Lawrence  Kanevsky. 

DISSONANCE  IN  RHYTHM 

Philosopher  Eugene  Fitzgerald,  '51.  offers 
some  fresh  insights  into  a  persisting  contro- 
versy— morality  and  artificial  birth  control. 

THE  PLAIN  FACT  IS  .  .  . 

Financial  woes  will  soon  besiege  most  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities,  according  to  this 
special  report  prepared  by  Editorial  Projects 
for  Education. 

AROUND  CAMPUS 

"A  dull  game.  Or  is  it?"  is  this  issue's  feature 
piece  on  college  baseball  McDonnell  style, 
plus  sundry  campus  news  items. 

CLASS  NOTES 

A  chronicle  of  the  often-significant  events  in 
the  lives  of  La  Salle  alumni. 


^2     LA  SALLE  VIGNETTES 
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The  Plain  Fact  Is... 


'Our  big  problem  is  cap  it. 


<<f~)UR  FINANCIAL  stability  has  never  been  better.  We 
have  a  serious  need  for  capital  funds,  sure,  but  it  would 
be  professional  pauperism  to  claim  that  'we  are  faced  with 
imminent  bankruptcy'  as  McGeorge  Bundy  does  in  the  accom- 
panying article." 

The  man  ought  to  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  The  gray 
hair  is  thinning  a  bit,  the  lines  of  worry  around  the  eyes  look 
a  bit  deeper  than  they  did  20  years  ago,  but  Joe  Sprissler's 
voice  was  firm  and  emphatic.  He  has  managed  the  business 
end  of  La  Salle  College  for  20  years,  and  he  spoke  with  faith 
and  conviction  about  the  financial  future  of  this  institution. 

The  thing  that  made  that  moment  so  interesting  is  that  Joe 
Sprissler  is  not  known  around  La  Salle  as  a  Pollyanna.  He  is 
a  fiscal  conservative  whose  normal  worry  is  inflation,  except 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  when  he  worries  about  depres- 
sion. Groundless  optimism  is  just  not  his  "bag." 

Pondering  this,  we  came  up  with  the  notion  that  this  un- 
accustomed optimism  was  merely  relative.  When  you  read 
Brother  Donaghy's  history  of  La  Salle,  you  read  of  one 
financial  crisis  after  another.  Maybe  Dr.  Sprissler's  optimism 
was  based  merely  on  a  contrast  between  the  present  status 
and  the  bad  old  days  when  the  bankers  hovered  about  the 
place  like  so  many  vultures  waiting  for  carrion. 

Not  so.  I  should  have  known  better.  Sprissler  dragged  out 
of  his  closet  stacks  of  figures  to  support  his  contention.  Some 
of  them  were  frightening  to  the  non-professional  eye  how- 
ever. Expenditures  for  educational  and  general  purposes  up 
326%  between  1958  and  1967.  Tuition  up  only  207%  in  the 
same  period.  Knowing  that  tuition  accounted  for  about  70% 
of  income,  I  shuddered  slightly. 

The  desk  calculator  beat  another  quick  tattoo.  More  facts. 
"In  1958,  69  cents  of  every  dollar  of  our  income  came  from 
tuition.  In  1967-68,  it  was  71  cents  of  every  dollar."  Basically, 
our  position  hadn't  changed  significantly  in  10  years. 

But  still  the  facts  came.  "In  1952.  our  endowment  was 
zero.  Now  it's  two  million  dollars."  He  leaned  back  and 
pointed  his  finger  for  emphasis.  "Our  financial  position  as 
between  current  income  and  current  expenditures  couldn't 
be  better." 

The  edge-of-doom  article  I  had  begun  to  write  in  my  own 
mind  went  up  in  smoke.   I  began  to  think  about  questions 
regarding  the  next  hike  in  faculty  salaries  instead. 
Then  he  let  me  have  it.  He  socked  it  to  me. 

"Our  big  problem  is  capital  expenditures,  not  operating 
expenses." 


He  began  ticking  off  a  list  of  items  that  had  been  schedule 
for  completion  by  1970: 

■  the  student  chapel.  (Completed  1965.) 

■  the  residence  hall  complex.  (Completed  1966.1 

■  the  purchase  of  additional  land.  (Completed  1967.) 

■  construction  of  a  new  parking  area.  (Completed  1968.) 

■  construction  of  a  classroom  building  including  50  clasj' 
rooms,  100  faculty  offices,  a  planetarium,  and  other  facilj 
ties  needed  for  a  modern  instructional  program. 

■  construction  of  an   athletic  facilities  building  to  house 
pool,  indoor  track,  basketball  courts,  exercise  rooms,  et 

■  construction  of  a  maintenance  building. 

■  addition  of  a  wing  to  the  library  or  construction  of  a  ne 
library,  whichever  is  most  feasible. 
Capital  funds  needed  for  this  program?  Would  you  belie' 

S7.5  million? 

Where  is  that  supposed  to  come  from?  Not  surprisingly. 
lot  of  people  at  La  Salle  have  been  giving  a  lot  of  thought 
that  question.  Vice-President  John  McCloskey  has  not  on 
thought  about  it:  he  has  started  action  on  the  problei 
Tamblyn  and  Brown.  Inc..  was  commissioned  by  the  Boa 
of  Trustees  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  to  determii 
La  Salle's  exact  needs  and  its  potential  for  meeting  tho 
needs. 

A  Decade  of  Growth,  1957-67 


1967 

1957 

%of 
Increas 

Total  Resources 

$24,300,000 

$5,600,000 

434 

Book  Value  of  Plant 

18,000,000 

4,700,000 

383 

Book  Value  of  Funds 
functioningas  Endowments 

2,500,000 

500,000 

500  \ 

Reserve  for  Retirement  of 
Indebtedness 

583,000 

73,000 

799 

Student  Loans  Outstanding 

1,800,000 

•0- 

- 

Long-Term  Debt  Obligations 

8,000,000 

500,000 

1.600 

Note:  All  figures,  as  taken  from  the  audit  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
are  rounded  to  the  nearest  hundred  thousand. 


<penditures,  not  operating  expenses' 


The  consultants  advised  on  possibilities  for  government 
[rants,  among  other  things.  One  of  these,  in  the  amount  of 
765.000.  has  already  been  approved  for  the  classroom  build- 
rig.  There  is  a  possibility  of  another  $750,000  when  La  Salle 
tarts  the  library  expansion.  But  there  is  not  a  government 
ime  available  for  the  $2.7  million  athletic  facilities  building, 
"he  plain  fact  is  that  La  Salle  must  come  up  with  $7.5  million 
"trough  fund  raising,  long  term  financing  or  both. 


Vic 


ost  of  the  corporation  and  foundation  support  will  have 
3  come  from  the  Philadelphia  region.  A  Wilmington  indus- 
rialist  recently  told  a  fund  raiser.  "La  Salle  should  look  in  its 
>wn  back  yard  for  support."  (Hopefully,  not  all  Wilmington 
idustrialists  will  share  this  opinion,  since  La  Salle  has  many 
lumni  in  that  city,  as  well  as  in  Maryland  and  D.C.) 

Starting  as  close  to  its  own  back  yard  as  possible.  La  Salle 
yill  look  first  to  its  reconstituted  and  expanded  board  of 
nanagers  for  leadership.  With  1 1  lay  members  and  a  wider 
eographical  distribution,  the  new  board  is  expected  to  pro- 
ide  increased  contact  with  foundation  and  corporation 
ources. 

Wondering  about  the  role  of  the  alumni  in  both  past  and 
uture,  I  tackled  Jack  McCloskey  for  some  straight  answers, 
"his  time  I  expected  optimism.  Specialists  in  public  relations 
nd  fund  raising  do  not  go  in  for  the  power  of  negative 
funking.  Again  I  was  surprised.  "Our  alumni  presents  prob- 
pms,"  McCloskey  said.  "It's  highly  unbalanced."  As  an 
llumnus.  I  took  that  personally.  "I  mean  that  85%  of  our 
lumni  have  been  graduated  since  World  War  II,"  he  smiled. 
We  don't  have  enough  people  in  that  well-established  cate- 
k>ry  that  can  afford  generous  support  of  their  College." 

i  National   figures   only   served   to   bear   out   his   meaning. 
;ationally,  says  the  American  Alumni  Council  in  the  accom- 
janying  report,  only  one  out  of  four  alumni  contribute  to  the 
ipport  of  higher  education.  At  La  Salle,  the  1967  figures  look 
jore  like  one  out  of  10. 
There  are  some  curious  anomalies  in  this  figure.  Attitude 
irveys  conducted  among  La  Salle  alumni  show  a  high  degree 
I  loyalty.  Over  90%   would  send  their  sons  to  the  College 
nd  recommend  it  to  prospective  students.  Yet  only  10%  are 
pilling  to  show  their  affection  in  dollars  and  cents. 
The  habit  of  giving  has  just  not  been  established.  Alumni 
ersist  in  behaving  like  a  loving  husband  who  takes  his  wife 
)r  granted,  giving  her  an  occasional  peck  on  the  cheek,  but 
ever  thinking  of  buying  a  bouquet  of  roses  to  let  her  know 
e  cares. 

a  Salle,  Summer,  1968 


I  sampled  a  few  alumni  on  their  reactions  to  annual  giving. 
"La  Salle  never  gave  me  anything,"  was  one  response.  I 
worked  hard  to  pay  my  full  tuition."  If  anyone  had  every 
pointed  out  that  "full  tuition"  represented  about  70%  of  the 
cost  of  his  education,  he  had  conveniently  forgotten  that  fact. 

A  surprising  number  of  alumni  could  not  see  why  the 
College  needed  alumni  support.  Some  held  the  completely 
erroneous   notion  that  the   institution   was   at  least  partially 
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Vice  Presidents  Sprissler  (left)  and  McCloskey 


The  Plain  Fact  Is. 


—continued 


supported  by  the  Archdiocese  or  got  money  from  the  Catholic 
Charities  Drive.  Some  thought  the  appeals  were  set  too  high, 
causing  alumni  to  infer  that  anything  under  $100  was  not 
worth  bothering  about.  "We  ought  to  be  willing  to  nickel- 
and-dime  it  a  bit  more."  said  one  plain-talking  alumnus. 
"Better  to  get  guys  in  the  habit  of  giving  early,  even  if  they 
can  afford  only  $10  or  $25  for  the  first  five  years." 

"I  think  the  problem  goes  back  further."  said  a  faculty 
member-alumnus  who  have  done  some  work  on  annual  giv- 
ing. "La  Salle  needs  to  involve  people  while  they  are  still 
students  in  the  over-all  financial  picture  of  the  College.  Here, 
as  in  so  many  other  areas,  there  has  often  been  a  failure  to 
communicate  what's  being  done  and  the  reasons  for  it." 

John  McCloskey  was  positive  that  the  alumni  can  and 
will  do  more.  You  can't  keep  a  good  optimist  down.  "The 
annual  giving  has  been  growing.  Our  $50,000  goal  of  last 
year  was  oversubscribed.  Part  of  our  problem  is  this:  In  the 
past,    Catholic    institutions   have    too    often    rested    on    their 


that  have  aided  similar  institutions  in  the  past." 

"Aside  from  the  fact  that  I  would  love  a  new  air-condi 
tioned  office  and  a  few  turns  in  the  new  pool  should  help  nv 
spreading  waistline."  I  said,  "does  La  Salle  really  need  t< 
spend  all  these  millions  on  new  buildings?" 

Jack  hardly  had  to  pause  for  breath.  "The  real  question  i 
how  we  operated  between  1946  and  1952  with  the  facilitie 
we  had  then.  New  facilities  get  more  expensive  with  ever 
passing  year.  Benilde  and  Leonard  Halls  were  "temporar 
structures"  in  1948.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  they're  jus 
not  adequate  teaching  or  office  facilities  even  for  our  present 
needs.  As  for  the  athletic  facilities  building,  you  have  to  re 
member  that  we've  got  almost  800  men  living  on  campu 
without  minimal  physical  recreation  facilities.  It's  toug 
scheduling  intramural  sports  around  the  needs  of  varsit' 
teams." 

Joe  Sprissler  was  succinct  on  the  same  question:  "We' 
better  build  them  now;  five  vears  from  now  both  the  nee 


cushion  of  contributed  services  from  a  religious  order.  Now 
we  realize  how  much  we  have  to  care  about  outside  sources 
of  development — alumni,  friends,  parents,  corporations,  foun- 
dations, and  both  state  and  federal  governments.  We're  just 
beginning  to  involve  these  segments  the  way  we  must  do." 

In  answer  to  a  question  about  future  prospects  in  these 
areas,  McCloskey  positively  vibrated  with  enthusiasm.  "Look, 
we've  never  really  had  the  staff  to  go  after  foundation  sup- 
port in  a  well-organized  and  effective  way.  There  was  no 
development  office  at  all  until  1959.  Now  we've  got  the 
mechanisms  set  up  to  approach  the  right  foundations,  those 


La  Salle's  new  classroom  building  (story  in  "Around  Campus"  sectior 

and  the  cost  will  have  doubled." 

Even  if  support  from  foundations,  corporations,  anc 
alumni  increases  greatly  in  the  near  future,  some  form  o 
government  aid  would  seem  to  "loom  large  among  possibl' 
new  sources  of  income."  as  Brother  Daniel  Bernian  wrot( 
in  these  pages  last  spring.  "Indeed,"  says  New  York  Time 
education  editor  Fred  M.  Hechinger.  "the  question  is  n( 
longer  whether,  but  only  when  and  how.  increased  Federa 
aid  will  come.  The  alternative  would  be  either  to  go  the  way 
of  the  Sorbonne  and  let  more  and  more  students  be  taugh 
by  fewer  and  fewer  professors,  or  to  raise  tuitions  to  a  poin 


. 


'here  only  the  few  would  be  able  to  afford  what  the  many 
'ant  and  need.  Either  course  is  the  path  to  revolution." 

There  are  some  hopeful  signs  of  greater  governmental 
articipation.  but  they  are  mostly  either  grants  or  long-term 
»ans  for  capital  improvements,  not  for  operating  expenses. 
,bout  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  classroom  building  will 
ame  from  the  Federal  Government,  for  example,  and  Penn- 
,'lvania's  new  Higher  Education  Facilities  law  holds  possi- 
ilities  too.  This  act  creates  an  authority  for  the  sale  of  tax 
■ee  bonds  to  permit  colleges  lower  interest  loans.  An 
iterest  rate  of  five  per  cent,  for  example,  in  comparison  to 
immercial  rates,  would  reduce  the  actual  cost  of  a  $2.7 
lillion  athletic  facilities  building  with  a  25-year  mortgage  by 
bout  $1.1   million. 

Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  La  Salle's  operating  budget  ap- 
ears  likely  to  continue  to  come  from  tuitions.  Ten  years  ago. 
lition  was  $555:  last  year  it  was  $1150:  by  the  time  the 
ass  of  1972  graduates,  it  is  likelv  to  be  in  the  $1500  range. 
>  there  a  danger  that  these  continued  increases  will  reach  a 
oint  of  diminishing  returns,  when  the  College  simply  prices 
self  out  of  its  market? 

Dr.  Sprissler  didn't  see  that  as  a  serious  problem.  He 
ointed  out  that  La  Salle  started  out  with  lower  tuition  than 
tost  comparable  schools,  has  raised  it  at  a  slower  rate,  and 
:ems  likely  therefore  to  remain  within  the  prevailing  range 
t  other  similar  private  colleges. 

Another  way  to  increase  income  from  tuition  would  be  to 
Imit  larger  freshman  classes.  In  the  early  1960's,  La  Salle 
:cided  to  limit  entering  classes  to  750  with  a  view  toward 
■adual  qualitative  improvement.  A  wider  recruiting  program 
id  a  revised  scholarship  program  were  other  steps  taken  at 
le  same  time  to  upgrade  the  academic  level  of  each  entering 
lass. 

There  has  been  a  continuing  debate  among  various  seg- 
lents  of  the  College  community  about  this  policy.  Statistics 
3llected  by  the  Counseling  Center  seem  to  support  its  effec- 
veness:  they  show  an  improvement  in  the  credentials  of  each 
ntering  class.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong  economic 
ictors  urging  expansion  of  numbers.  Not  the  least  of  these 
.  the  Federal  Government,  which  generally  predicates  grants 
n  expansions  of  enrollment. 

Both  the  evening  division  and  summer  programs  have  ex- 
anded.  Both  now  admit  women.  The  day  division  may  find 
lat  admitting  girls  is  a  practical  way  of  increasing  numbers 
'hile  still  raising  standards,  but  nobody  I  talked  to  is  saying 
iat  for  publication. 

More  likely  in  the  immediate  future  are  several  cooperative 
entures  with  the  College  of  Chestnut  Hill  and  perhaps  with 
3me  nursing  schools.  In  the  long  run,  however,  I  will  be 
urprised  if  my  10-year  old  daughter  does  not  enroll  at 
-a  Salle  eight  years  from  now. 
"i 

ooperation  between  institutions — for  example,  between 
-a  Salle  and  Germantown  Hospital,  or  between  La  Salle  and 
'hestnut  Hill — may  offer  both  educational  and  economic 
dvantages.  Such  cooperation  is  complicated  to  set  up  but 
lost  observers  see  in  it  all  kinds  of  untapped  possibilities: 
lint  efforts  in  library  acquisitions  and  cataloguing:  common 
se  of  computer  equipment:  common  business  services;  even 
tint  faculty  appointments  of  distinguished  scholars.  Haver- 


ford,  Swarthmore.  and  Bryn  Mawr  have  led  the  way  in  coop- 
erative ventures  in  the  past,  but  most  Philadelphia  colleges 
have  gone  their  separate  ways.  If  financial  pressures  force  a 
change  in  this  pattern,  the  colleges  may  discover  imaginative 
educational  possibilities  as  a  result. 

Feeling  that  this  article  needed  at  least  one  good  "scare 
paragraph."  I  teased  my  sources  with  the  threat  of  public 
colleges  driving  private  colleges  out  of  business.  "I  have  no 
fear  of  competition  from  public  colleges,"  Joe  Sprissler  said. 
"I  just  don't  see  this  darkness — this  day  of  doom.  The  way  I 
look  at  it,  there  will  always  be  an  insufficient  supply  to  meet 
the  demand  for  quality  education." 

1  he  similarity  in  John  McCloskey's  response  was  striking. 
"If  we  do  everything  right,  there  is  no  crisis.  We'll  get  the 
dollars  we  need;  we'll  get  the  students.  There  is  always  a 
market  for  good  education.  That's  where  our  emphasis  must 
be." 

To  one  who  has  been  around  La  Salle  either  as  student  or 
teacher  since  1948,  the  responses  to  the  threat  of  crisis  were 
intriguing.  I  had  presented  my  administrative  sources  with  a 
Special  Report  filled  with  some  grim  comments.  I  honestly 
expected  Sprissler  and  McCloskey  to  top  them.  After  all,  if 
even  the  heavily  endowed  Ivies  and  the  state  supported  col- 
leges were  hurting,  how  much  worse  would  things  be  at 
La  Salle. 

The  calm,  confident,  somewhat  optimistic  responses  re- 
ported here  seem  to  me  to  be  the  measure  of  La  Salle's  present 
maturity  as  an  educational  enterprise.  The  College  is  aca- 
demically solid,  with  a  well-prepared  faculty  teaching  a  sound 
curriculum  that  has  met  all  criteria  of  accrediting  agencies. 
It  has  what  Joe  Sprissler  likes  to  call  "coordinated  manage- 
ment," with  academic  and  financial  management  working 
together  toward  a  common  goal.  Any  doubts  about  the 
efficiency  of  this  management  can  be  dispelled  by  reading 
some  of  the  reports  of  mismanagement  at  other  private  col- 
leges. (The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Future 
of  Private  and  Independent  Higher  Education  in  New  York 
State/ 1968  says:  "The  large  universities  are  on  the  whole 
in  worse  condition  financially  than  the  smaller  institutions 
studied.  This  appears  to  be  partly  due  to  shortcomings  in 
management,  control  and  planning.") 

The  College  has  undertaken  a  heavy  burden  of  debt  in  its 
latest  phase  of  physical  expansion,  but  it  appears  more 
confident  than  ever  before  of  the  quality  of  its  product  and 
the  ability  of  that  quality  to  generate  the  needed  support. 
The  day-to-day  operation  is  both  academically  and  fiscally 
sound.  Only  a  little  matter  of  $7.5  million  remains  to  vex 
administrative  heads  and  send  trustees  out  on  missions  which 
they  devoutly  hope  will  not  be  impossible. 

Samuel  Johnson  once  wrote,  "Great  debts  are  like  cannon, 
of  loud  noise  but  little  danger."  I'd  like  to  have  that  engraved 
and  sent  to  the  President,  with  maybe  a  copy  for  Dr.  Sprissler 
too.  There  are  moments  when  I'm  sure  they'd  like  to  read 
that  over  and  over.  ■ 

Mr.  Keenan  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  La  Salle,  as 
well  as  to  many  other  scholarly  and  general  circulation  periodi- 
cals. He  received  a  Lindback  A  ward  for  distinguished  teaching 
this  spring. 
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The  rains  came  and  the  City  of  the  Poor  ooze 
in  a  muddy  quagmire.  And   Martin   Luther  Kiri' 
was  dead.  And  still  the  rains  drenched  the  shan' 
town  that  was  to  have  been  Dr.  King's  symbol  < 
poverty  in  America. 

Memorial  Day,  the  original  date  for  a  Solidarity  De 
March,  came  and  passed.  And  the  symbolism  evidei 
to  all  was  not  that  of  Dr.  King's  "dream."  Conflic 
confusion,  chaos  were  rampant.  And  still  the  rair 
came. 

When  the  march  finally  took  place  in  mid-June, 
too  reflected  much  of  the  ugliness  and  disunity  ev 
dent  in  the  City.  Some  20  La  Salle  students  ar 
professors  of  great  faith  took  part  in  the  day's  di: 
jointed  events,  which  are  depicted  in  Lawrenc 
Kanevskys  photographs. 

A  black  writer  for  the  N.Y.  Times  quoted  a  blac 


resident  who  perhaps  best  summarized  the  plight  of 
Resurrection  City: 

"Some  guys  are  here  to  do  nothing  but  steal  and 
shack-up,  and  the  tragedy  of  this  whole  thing  is  that 
people  are  gonna  forget  all  about  the  poor  when 
they  see  how  some  of  them  act.  I  took  off  from  my  job 
to  come  here  because  to  me  this  meant  the  Move- 
ment,   but   this   is   not   the   Movement.   This   wasn't 
Dr.  King's  dream,  and  you  know  it.  It  wasn't  Resur- 
rection City,  either.  It's  been  Sodom  and  Gomorrah." 
Like  the  man  said,  that's  the  sad  part — hoodlums 
and  selfish  "leaders"  gave  those  who  sought  them 
convenient  reasons  to  scoff  at  the  legitimate  aims  of 
I  the  poor.  For  the  saddest  story  to  be  told  is  that — 
I  despite  crime,  filth  and  betrayal — many  citizens  of 
Resurrection  City  never  before  had  it  so  good! 

R.W.H. 
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A  prominent  member  of  La  Salle's  philosophy 
department  examines  a  major  question 
pf the  post-Council  Church— birth  control. 


By  Eugene  Fitzgerald,  '51 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 


in  Rhythm 


tohn  Dewey,  the  American  philosopher,  once  said  that 
<*  much  of  the  mischief  in  philosophers,  could  be  attributed  not 
to  the  answers  they  gave,  but  rather  to  the  wrong  questions 
Ihey  asked.  I  believe  this  astute  observation  can  be  applied 
equally  well  to  the  whole  matter  of  the  morality  of  birth 
:ontrol.  For  many  and  sundry  reasons,  it  would  seem  that 
ahilosophers  and  theologians  involved  with  this  problem  have 
allowed  themselves  to  ask  the  wrong  questions. 

After  studying  this  problem  for  approximately  20  years.  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  value  and  legitimacy  of  any  form  of 
birth  control  must  reasonably  satisfy  these  questions:  Does 
:he  method  of  birth  control,  whether  periodic  continence 
■hythm)  or  by  mechanical  means,  enhance  and  fulfill  the 
jersonhood  of  the  marital  partners?  Is  the  important  di- 
nension  of  human  sexuality,  contributing  to  the  union  of 
ove,  thwarted  or  frustrated  because  of  the  type  of  birth 
:ontrol  used?  Granting  that  a  natural  moral  law  exists,  what 
rorm  of  birth  control  satisfies  that  law's  fullest  demands  as 
t  plausibly  can  be  applied  to  all  aspects  of  marital  love  and 
:amily  development?  Lastly,  is  the  use  of  any  method  of  birth 
:ontrol  in  accord  with  the  personal  consciences  of  the  spouses, 
and  has  there  been  a  judicious  appraisal  of  its  relevance  and 
need  in  their  marriage.  Inherent  in  the  context  of  this  last 
question  would  be  the  unique  circumstances  and  problems 
realistically  dictating  one  method  rather  than  another. 
:  Because  the  licitness  or  illicitness  of  birth  control  is 
acknowledged  by  theologians  to  be  a  problem  judged  on  the 
pasis  of  natural  morality,  not  on  scripture  and  revelation, 
pne  ought  not  assay  this  question  on  purely  religious  grounds. 
My  position,  then,  is  essentially  that  of  the  moral  philosopher, 
khose  validity  either  stands  or  falls  on  what  reasonable 
analysis  can  discover. 

I  During  the  past  50  years,  there  has  been  an  evolution 
pf  serious  thinking  on  the  whole  question  of  family  planning. 
Precipitated  in  large  measure  by  an  increased  awareness  of 
Ihe  meaning  of  person  and  the  very  real  problem  of  popula- 
ion  density,  we  find  ourselves  seeking  means  to  exercise  the 
heed  of  human  love  in  marriage  in  ways  whereby  the  human 
family  may  achieve  greater  fulfillment.  In  the  process,  there 
las  been  a  great  deal  of  both  enlightened  as  well  as  confused 
jhinking. 
;   Before    the    middle    1 920's,    few    Catholic    couples    were 


aware  of  the  moral  legitimacy  of  rhythm.  Not  until  the 
Ogino-Knaus  studies  of  the  female  menstrual  cycle  did 
theologians  begin  to  believe — and  only  with  great  reserva- 
tions— that  the  method  of  periodic  continence  could  be  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  birth  control.  Reluctantly,  rhythm  was 
"tolerated."  and  then  only  when  certain  requisite  conditions 
were  met. 

But  the  problem  was  not  one  indigenous  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism alone.  Many  Orthodox  Jews,  as  well  as  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Protestant  fundamentalist  sects,  believed,  like 
Roman  Catholics,  that  the  issue  of  family  planning  was 
something  best  left  "in  the  hands  of  God.'*  The  Lambeth 
Conference  of  the  Anglican  Church  declared  in  1920  that 
all  forms  of  contraception  were  sinful.  Not  until  1958  did 
the  Lambeth  Conference  reverse  its  earlier  decision.  Then, 
radically,  it  maintained  that  not  only  was  family  planning 
permissible,  but.  more  specifically,  it  was  held  to  be  a 
moral  obligation. 

The  climate  of  thinking  within  the  Catholic  Church  has 
gone  through  the  respective  seasons  of  suspicion,  reluctance, 
confessional  accommodation  to.  finally,  public  statements  by 
the  Pope  and  ecclesiastics  that  "natural  family  planning"  is 
both  desirable  and  responsible  in  our  present  day. 

Procreation,  obviously,  must  be  at  least  one  of  the  goals 
of  Christian  marriage.  There  is  scarcely  need  to  stress  the 
central  belief  that  humans  cooperate  as  pro-creators  with 
God  in  perpetuating  the  race  and  giving  witness  to  the  awe- 
some plenitude  of  divine  love. 

JtSiT  can  there  be  any  reasonable  justification  for  the  use 
of  birth  control  methods,  other  than  periodic  continence 
(rhythm),  in  Christian  marriage?  The  evidence  appears 
heavily  weighed  in  the  affirmative.  When  a  couple  have 
satisfied  themselves  in  conscience  that  the  possibility  of  chil- 
dren is  not  being  excluded  for  purely  selfish  reasons,  and 
where  the  motives  and  prudential  judgment  of  the  couple 
are  responsible,  their  choice  would  seem  to  be  vindicated. 

Rhythm,  regarded  as  "the"  solution  to  family  planning 
by  its  proponents,  has  been  accepted  more  by  its  practitioners 
in  the  spirit  of  dreary  resignation  than  as  a  positive  solution 
to  the  needs  of  married  love.  Doubtless,  many  couples  have 
found  rhvthm  perfectly  agreeable.  And  it  is  not  my  purpose 
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to  contest  the  integrity  of  such  people. 

There  remains,  however,  the  preponderant  evidence  that 
the  majority  of  married  couples  are  less  than  satisfied  with 
its  efficacy.  These  people  are  for  the  most  part  frustrated  and 
disillusioned.  They  refuse  to  nurture  the  naive  belief  that 
an  impersonal  calendar  can  serve  as  a  sanctioning  agent  for 
their  love,  if  not  also  a  timekeeper  and  referee.  They  want 
their  conjugal  acts  to  be  more  than  sheer  sexual  releases. 
Contraceptive  devices  may  seem  odious  to  the  devotees  of 
rhythm,  but  one  must  honestly  ask  if  such  "artificial"  aids 
are  less  repugnant  that  the  dreary  ritual  of  submission  to 
the  "natural"  regulatory  charms  of  rectal  thermometers,  litmus 
paper,  temperature  charts  and  so  on. 

A  great  many  proponents  of  rhythm  apparently  fail  to 
understand  the  principal  motive  which  ought  to  inspire  any  act 
of  marital  coitus.  That  motive  simply  cannot  be  to  avoid 
conception,  but  rather  that  a  man  and  woman  love  one 
another  as  other,  when  and  as  often  as  that  need  for  love 
arises.  Similarly,  and  this  point  is  ignored,  the  primary  inten- 
tion of  a  marital  act  where  contraceptives  are  used  is  not  to 
contraceive,  but  to  love  in  such  a  manner  that  fear  does  not 
rob  the  act  of  its  innate  richness. 

It  is  the  couple  who  invest  their  love  with  its  nobility.  It 
would  be  crass  and  untrue  to  maintain  that  when  contracep- 
tive measures  are  taken  they  are  done  so  without  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  whole  fabric  of  married  love.  More  crass 
and  less  wholesome  would  be  a  juridical  concern  which 
narrows  the  moral  issue  solely  on  the  disposition  of  seed  and 
egg,  prescinding  from  the  total  persons  involved. 

J.  oday,  it  is  not  fashionable  even  in  traditional  quarters  to 
address  the  morality  of  birth  control  in  terms  of  the  "primary 
end"  of  marriage.  Yet  the  tenacious  disciples  of  rhythm  still 
peg  their  arguments  on  what  they  call  "the  primacy  of  pro- 
creation." Is  not  procreation,  such  traditionalists  say,  still  the 
all  governing  teleological  principle  which  gives  marriage  its 
distinctive  character?  The  trump  card  is  flashed  in  the  form 
of  the  thesis  that  marriage  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  race 
are  inextricably  linked  together  in  the  providential  plan 
of  God. 

Like  most  disjunctive  fallacies,  their  argument  is  incom- 
plete, suffering  as  it  does  from  the  malady  of  philosophical 
astigmatism.  One  dimension  of  marriage,  and  an  important 
one,  is  raised  to  a  singular  and  exclusive  pinnacle,  all  others 
are  obscured.  Blurred  is  the  distinction  between  the  meaning 
of  love  in  marriage  and  one  of  the  potential  fruits  which  may 
emerge  from  conjugal  love. 

Indeed,  even  if  one  should  be  tempted  to  play  the  semanti- 
cal game  of  those  who  are  grimly  intent  on  preserving  the 
primacy  of  procreation,  then  there  can  still  be  only  one 
primary  end   which   renders   all    other  ends   intelligible   and 


moral.  And  that  would  have  to  be  the  justifying  reason  why 
any  couple  chooses  to  marry — namely,  their  love  for  one 
another.  None  but  the  most  insensitive  would  consider 
potential  married  couple  as  being  simply  two  complimentary 
reproductive  functions.  It  need  not  be  stressed  that  marriage 
as  a  sacrament  is  not  contingent  on  whether  the  married 
couple  can  give  birth  to  a  child.  Moreover,  marriages  arei 
still  sanctified  even  when  the  couple  are  both  beyond  their 
reproductive  years. 

Catholic  traditionalists  are  fond  of  situating  themselves 
in  the  comfort  of  Scholastic  philosophy  in  order  to  validate 
their  position  on  birth  control.  But,  again,  even  the  medieva 
game  of  distinctions  proves  not  to  be  favorable  to  theii 
cause.  Scholastic  philosophy  has  always  taught  that  the  es- 
sence of  a  being  takes  ontological  priority  over  any  one  of  its 
subsidiary  principles,  in  this  case  that  of  final  causality.  Whal 
a  being  is  and  what  it  achieves,  while  related,  are  not  in  facn 
identical.  Translated,  one  can  say  that  the  existential  status 
of  a  married  couple,  as  married,  is  superior  and  of  more 
immanent  value  in  the  order  of  actuality  to  that  of 
potentially  purposive  being,  namely,  offspring  born  to  theii 
union. 

Unquestionably,  procreation  remains  a  major  goal  of  £ 
married  couple  who  love  one  another  deeply  and  authen 
tically.  But  procreation  ought  not  obscure,  if  not  suppress 
every  other  positive  value  in  marriage.  When  it  does,  humar 
love  and  sexuality  become  neatly  and  inadequately  identified 
with  a  biological  impulse  toward  fertility. 


TVT 


.an,  however,  is  a  synolon — a  union  of  flesh  and  spirit; 
Jean  Mouroux  puts  it  very  well  when  he  says  that  the  flesl 
is  the  proper  instrumentality  of  the  spirit.  Because  he  i 
eminently  spirit,  man  need  not  be  tyrannized  by  the  laws 
biology,  even  those  laws  which  affect  the  workings  of  hi 
own  body.  In  short,  while  biological  laws  cannot  be  ignored 
they  can  be  controlled.  The  imperative  of  man  is  to  do  S( 
with  the  dignity  and  freedom  befitting  his  spiritual  heritage 
Rhythm  has  been  trumpeted  as  a  "middle  way"  betweei 
complete  abstinence  and  contraception.  But  not  the  least  o; 
the  objections  to  this  updated  Aristotelianism  is  that  rhythn 
can  be  a  pathetic  game  of  calendar  roulette,  where  miscalcu 
lations  or  premature  ovulation  more  often  than  not  cai 
produce  fear  and  bitterness.  Legions  of  men  and  women  ca! 
attest  to  their  experience  that  when  the  desire  for  coital  lov 
conflicts  with  the  prospect  of  an  undesired  pregnancy  inter 
course  loses  much  of  its  spontaneity  and  freedom. 

The  sterile  period  of  the  female  menstrual  cycle  is  for  I 
great  number  of  women  either  a  neutral  or  undesirable  perk* 
for  sexual  relations.  Yet  this  is  known  to  be  the  "safest"  tim 
for  the  effective  practice  of  birth  control.  Grief  compound 
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grief  when  the  truth  is  stated  that  a  woman's  libidinal  drive 
becomes  greatest  during  her  fertile  period,  although  such  is 
not  the  case  with  her  husband.  When  relations  are  engaged-in 
during  the  sterile  period,  the  neutrality  or  disinclination  of  the 
woman  frequently  becomes  interpreted  by  her  spouse  as 
frigidity,  if  not  downright  rejection.  Multiply  these  situational 
experiences  over  a  protracted  period  and  the  resultant  psycho- 
logical scars  can  readily  inhibit,  possibly  destroy,  what  should 
be  a  joyful  exchange  of  marital  affection  and  fulfillment. 

It  is  pertinent  to  add  that  lovers  who  marry  do  not  do  so 
to  abstain  from  conjugal  love.  Their  love  desires  union,  and 
a  union  whose  frequency  is  not  vitiated  by  fear  and  uncer- 
tainty. Marital  love  seeks  and  requires  repetitive  reinforce- 
ment. 

Prolonged  sexual  abstinence  between  married  lovers  who 
desire  to  live  the  command  to  be  "two  in  one  flesh"  becomes 
incongruous — unnatural — when  they  find  themselves  sub- 
jected to  a  legislating  calendar  synchronized  with  a  mechanis- 
i  tic  biology.  If  the  lovers  feel  cheated,  the  reason  should  be 
j  obvious.  Theirs  is  a  personhood  with  a  spiritual  core.  Only  in 
the  subordinate  depths  of  their  being  are  they  mute  slaves 
to  a  lunar  mathematics. 

For  these  and  other  unmentioned  reasons,  it  is  not  so 
much  contraceptives  or  a  tolerance  with  rhythm  which 
(determines  whether  an  act  of  conjugal  love  is  morally  licit 
ior  not.  The  criterion  depends  more  on  the  motive  and  cir- 
iCumstances  of  the  coital  act.  Demanded  is  the  unconditional 
acknowledgment  of  the  sacred  person  of  each  member,  not  as 
a  mere  reproductive  function,  but  as  a  free  and  responsible 
'  creature. 

If  the  practice  of  rhythm  can  devolve  into  sheer  sexual  re- 
lease, it  must  be  said  that  contraceptives  may  likewise  be 
I  rationalized  as  excursions  in  pure  sexual  selfishness.  But 
I  automobiles  can  kill,  alcohol  can  destroy  human  dignity, 
i  and  guns  can  be  used  by  murderers.  Few  who  understand 
the  profound  value  of  human  marital  love  could  possibly 
suggest  that  contraception  serves  as  a  completely  unqualified 
way  of  life..  Nor  is  it  being  urged  here.  Ideally,  any  marriage 
between  lovers  would  logically  ordain  their  love  at  chosen 
.times  to  the  potential  fruit  of  children.  The  truism  obtains 
!  that  the  human  family  is  happiest  when  it  can  propagate 
:  itself.  Love  desires  not  only  its  mirror,  but  one  of  its  fruits 
as  well. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  natural  moral  law  applies 
to  the  whole  question  of  contraception.  A  host  of  questions 
arise.  Does  not  contraception  waste  the  seed?  Are  not  con- 
idoms,  intra-uterine  devices  and  steroids  (the  "pill")  artificial? 
iMust  absolute  norms  governing  human  conduct  give  way  to 
(situation  ethics? 

It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  too  many  moralists 
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in  the  past  have  been  excessively  preoccupied  with  the 
biological  applicability  of  the  moral  law.  To  be  more  precise, 
these  moralists  see  the  moral  law  as  applied  to  only  a  limited 
biological  area  of  marital  relations.  Their  interpretation  is 
strangely  inverted,  since  the  principal  concern  appears  to  be 
focused  on  the  disposition  of  the  male  sperm  and  the  female 
egg,  wittingly  or  not  abstracting  from  the  chief  welfare  of  the 
marriage  partners  as  complete  persons. 

Is  it  asking  too  much  that  in  its  application  to  human  acts 
all  parts  of  the  natural  moral  law  should  be  served?  Should 
not  a  sane  and  just  application,  for  example,  include  the 
welfare  of  a  potentially  impregnated  woman?  Should  not  the 
moral  law  acknowledge  the  psychological,  sociological  and 
economic  dimensions  of  the  marital  union?  The  moral  law,  to 
be  real  at  all,  must,  obviously,  be  a  comprehensive  law  of 
nature  considered  in  all  of  its  parts  and  relations.  No  con- 
temporary moral  philosopher  worthy  of  the  name  would 
roost  in  the  biological  aspects  of  married  love,  see  the  law 
only  applicable  there,  and  ignore  the  fullness  of  what  human 
marriage  includes.  To  do  so  truncates  the  greater  amplitude 
of  marriage  as  we  understand  it. 

/\n  interesting  venture  in  scholarship  might  trace  the  rea- 
sons why  traditionalists  have  refused  to  view  the  role  of  the 
male  seed  in  moral  matters  with  the  same  elasticity  they  allow 
for  the  grounds  on  which  human  life  may  be  taken.  Does  the 
state  have  the  right  to  execute  a  person  convicted  of  a 
capital  crime?  Yes,  textbooks  in  moral  philosophy  and  moral 
theology  say,  if  (after  St.  Thomas)  the  greater  good  of  society 
is  preserved  thereby.  Can  one  sacrifice  his  life  in  war,  or  take 
the  life  of  another  in  defense  of  his  country  or  his  own  life? 
To  all  of  these  questions,  yes!  Generally,  the  principle  that 
life  can  be  sacrificed  morally  has  been  vindicated  by  showing 
that  justice  and  the  welfare  of  the  greater  good  has  been 
served  by  the  act. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  confounds  one  to  ascertain 
why  the  traditionalist  who  opposes  any  and  all  kinds  of  con- 
traception becomes  mesmerized  by  the  spell  of  "means,"  while 
minimizing,  if  not  ignoring,  the  intention  and  circumstances 
of  the  act.  As  any  moralist  knows,  there  is  no  moral  act  valid 
in  abstracto,  i.e.,  considered  apart  from  the  intention  and 
circumstances  of  the  moral  agent.  Killing  another  person,  the 
traditional  moralist  declares,  may  or  may  not  be  morally 
licit,  depending  on  the  intention  and  circumstances  morally 
integral  with  the  act. 

Yet,  incongruously,  the  foregoing  qualifications  are  not 
acknowledged  when  the  question  arises  whether  the  male 
seed  or  the  female  egg  can  be  sacrificed  for  the  greater  good 
of  the  married  partners.  In  thunderous  tones,  they  pronounce 
the  act  of  contraception,  as  an  act,  gravely  and  morally  evil. 
Condoned,  of  course,  is  the  loss  of  the  male  seed  during  the 
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sterile  period  in  rhythm  which  is  known  and  hoped  beforehand 
falls  on  barren  ground. 


He 


low  is  it  possible  that  myopia  carries  the  day?  The  reason 
may  be  harshly  true.  Compromising  in  one  instance  of 
morality  (taking  a  life),  and  yet  remaining  inflexibly  firm 
in  another  (contraception),  the  traditional  moralist  has  not 
been  able  to  grasp — in  either  case — the  exalted  meaning  of 
person  beyond  the  bare  verbal  level. 

When  marital  love  becomes  recognized  as  the  profound 
drama  of  intersubjectivity,  where  the  spiritual  nucleus  trans- 
forms the  act  from  one  of  mere  biology,  then  and  only 
then  may  the  role  of  contraception  be  assessed  fairly  and 
correctly.  Marital  love  is  infinitely  more  than  a  physical 
encounter  between  male  and  female  genitals.  Like  a  work 
of  art  which  transcends  canvas,  oil  and  brushes,  it  is  a  call 
and  a  response  which  uses  matter,  but  is  neither  judged  by 
matter  nor  fulfilled  only  in  matter. 

The  proponents  of  rhythm,  at  all  costs,  cannot  be  exoner- 
ated from  the  indictment  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
havoc  created  in  several  age  groups.  Consider  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  young  marrieds  who  find  themselves  trapped 
and  desperate  in  the  uncertainties  of  rhythm.  The  familiar 
story  of  five  children  in  seven  years  can  only  be  humorous  to 
those  who  have  not  experienced  a  like  situation.  The  choice 
before  these  couples  is  scarcely  a  choice  at  all:  continue 
loving  one  another  and  gamble  on  the  compounding  of 
present  difficulties,  or  become  "resigned"  to  an  unnatural 
state  of  abstinence  which  conflicts  greatly  with  their  desire 
and  need  for  one  another. 

Affected,  also,  by  the  mystique  of  rhythm  is  another  mar- 
ried group,  too  long  ignored,  those  in  the  "dangerous  age" 
between  forty  and  fifty.  Not  facetiously  is  it  called  the 
dangerous  age.  Women,  in  particular,  find  that  this  is  often  a 
period  of  physical  and  psychological  stress.  Fearful  that  she 
is  losing  her  attractiveness  as  she  moves  inexorably  toward 
middle  life,  these  married  women  need  the  assurance  of 
their  husband's  love  more  than  ever  before.  Rhythm  is  of 
doubtful  assistance,  because  the  overwhelming  number  of 
women  who  have  had  children  do  not  wish  to  gamble  on  a 
pregnancy  in  their  forties. 

Even  if  they  continue  to  abide  with  the  practice  of 
rhythm,  the  irregularity  of  the  menstrual  cycle  not  uncommon 
with  the  initial  onset  of  menopause  frequently  throws  the 
practice  of  periodic  continence  out  of  any  reliable  pattern  of 
consistency.  In  the  very  period  where  love  should  grow  and 
mature,  it  becomes  instead  seriously  curtailed. 

The  married  man  in  this  troublesome  period  suffers  no 
less,  if  for  somewhat  different  reasons.  His  wife's  fears  and 
the  resignation  to  an  intolerable  abstinence  causes  many  men 


to  seek  livable  alternatives.  Many  of  these  alternatives  are 
a  wholesome  form  of  sublimation,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  much  of  the  infidelity  and  excessive  resort  to 
alcohol  stems  from  a  real  or  fancied  suspicion  of  his  wife's 
frigidity.  Granting  that  in  a  number  of  cases  these  improper 
adjustments  are  not  made,  still  one  may  find  that  couples  in 
the  forty  to  fifty  age  group  too  often  find  themselves  in  a 
climate  of  alienation  typified  by  periods  of  "non-speak"  or 
an  interminable  bickering  in  otherwise  neutral  situations.      I 


Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  joined  the  La  Salle  faculty  in  1952,  this 
year  received  a  Lindhack  Award  for  distinguished  teaching. 
McGraw-Hill  next  year  will  publish  his  book.  To  Love  and 
To  Be. 
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A  Special  Report 


The 

Plain  Fact  Is . . . 

. . .  our  colleges  and 
universities  "are  facing 
what  might  easily 
become  a  crisis" 

Our  colleges  and  universities,  over  the  last  20  years,  have 
experienced  an  expansion  that  is  without  precedent — in  build- 
ings and  in  budgets,  in  students  and  in  professors,  in  reputation 
and  in  rewards — in  power  and  pride  and  in  deserved  prestige.  As 
we  try  to  tell  our  countrymen  that  we  are  faced  with  imminent 
bankruptcy,  we  confront  the  painful  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people — and  I  think  also  in  the  eyes  of  disinterested 
observers  abroad — we  are  a  triumphant  success.  The  observers 
seem  to  believe — and  I  believe  myself — that  the  American  cam- 
pus ranks  with  the  American  corporation  among  the  handful  of 
first-class  contributions  which  our  civilization  has  made  to  the 
annals  of  human  institutions.  We  come  before  the  country  to 
plead  financial  emergency  at  a  time  when  our  public  standing 
has  never  been  higher.  It  is  at  the  least  an  unhappy  accident  of 
timing. 

— McGeorge  Bundy 
President,  The  Ford  Foundation 
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A  Special  Report 


A  state-supported  university  in  the  Midwest  makes 
/%       a  sad  announcement:  With  more  well-qualified 
/ — ^    applicants  for  its  freshman  class  than  ever  be- 
A      J^fore,  the  university  must  tighten  its  entrance 
requirements.  Qualified  though  the  kids  are,  the  univer- 
sity must  turn  many  of  them  away. 

►  A  private  college  in  New  England  raises  its  tuition 
fee  for  the  seventh  time  since  World  War  II.  In  doing 
so,  it  admits  ruefully:  "Many  of  the  best  high-school 
graduates  can't  afford  to  come  here,  any  more." 

►  A  state  college  network  in  the  West,  long  regarded 
as  one  of  the  nation's  finest,  cannot  offer  its  students 
the  usual  range  of  instruction  this  year.  Despite  inten- 
sive recruiting,  more  than  1,000  openings  on  the  faculty 
were  unfilled  at  the  start  of  the  academic  year. 

►  A  church-related  college  in  the  South,  whose  de- 
nomination's leaders  believe  in  strict  separation  of  church 
and  state,  severs  its  church  ties  in  order  to  seek  money 
from  the  government.  The  college  must  have  such  money, 
say  its  administrators — or  it  will  die. 

Outwardly,  America's  colleges  and  universities  ap- 
pear more  affluent  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  In  the 
aggregate  they  have  more  money,  more  students,  more 
buildings,  better-paid  faculties,  than  ever  before  in  their 
history. 

Yet  many  are  on  the  edge  of  deep  trouble. 

"The  plain  fact,"  in  the  words  of  the  president  of 
Columbia  University,  "is  that  we  are  facing  what  might 
easily  become  a  crisis  in  the  financing  of  American  higher 
education,  and  the  sooner  we  know  about  it,  the  better 
off  we  will  be." 

The  trouble  is  not  limited  to  a  few  institutions. 
Nor  does  it  affect  only  one  or  two  types  of 
institution.  Large  universities,  small  colleges; 
state-supported  and  privately  supported:  the 
problem  faces  them  all. 

Before  preparing  this  report,  the  editors  asked  more 
than  500  college  and  university  presidents  to  tell  us — 
off  the  record,  if  they  preferred — just  how  they  viewed 
the  future  of  their  institutions.  With  rare  exceptions,  the 
presidents  agreed  on  this  assessment:  That  the  money  is 
not  now  in  sight  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion .  .  .  to  serve  the  growing  numbers  of  bright,  qualified 
students  .  .  .  and  to  pay  for  the  myriad  activities  that  Amer- 
icans now  demand  of  their  colleges  and  universities. 
Important  programs  and  necessary  new  buildings  arc 
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IX  of  us  are  hard-put  to  see  where  we  are  going 
to  get  the  funds  to  meet  the  educational  demands 
of  the  coming  decade. 

— /4  university  president 


being  deferred  for  lack  of  money,  the  presidents  said. 
Many  admitted  to  budget-tightening  measures  reminis- 
cent of  those  taken  in  days  of  the  Great  Depression. 

Is  this  new?  Haven't  the  colleges  and  universities  al- 
ways needed  money?  Is  there  something  different  about 
the  situation  today? 

The  answer  is  "Yes" — to  all  three  questions. 

The  president  of  a  large  state  university  gave  us  this 
view  of  the  over-all  situation,  at  both  the  publicly  and 
the  privately  supported  institutions  of  higher  education: 

"A  good  many  institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
operating  at  a  deficit,"  he  said.  "First,  the  private  col- 
leges and  universities:  they  are  eating  into  their  endow- 
ments in  order  to  meet  their  expenses.  Second,  the  public 
institutions.  It  is  not  legal  to  spend  beyond  our  means, 
but  here  we  have  another  kind  of  deficit:  a  deficit  in 
quality,  which  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  remedy  even 
when  adequate  funding  becomes  available." 

Other  presidents'  comments  were  equally  revealing: 

►  From  a  university  in  the  Ivy  League:  "Independent 
national  universities  face  an  uncertain  future  which 
threatens  to  blunt  their  thrust,  curb  their  leadership,  and 
jeopardize  their  independence.  Every  one  that  I  know 
about  is  facing  a  deficit  in  its  operating  budget,  this 
year  or  next.  And  all  of  us  are  hard-put  to  see  where  we 
are  going  to  get  the  funds  to  meet  the  educational  de- 
mands of  the  coming  decade." 

►  From  a  municipal  college  in  the  Midwest:  "The  best 
word  to  describe  our  situation  is  'desperate.'  We  are 
operating  at  a  deficit  of  about  20  per  cent  of  our  total 
expenditure." 

►  From  a  private  liberal  arts  college  in  Missouri:  "Only 
by  increasing  our  tuition  charges  are  we  keeping  our 
heads  above  water.  Expenditures  are  galloping  to  such 
a  degree  that  I  don't  know  how  we  will  make  out  in  the 
future." 

►  From  a  church-related  university  on  the  West  Coast: 
"We  face  very  serious  problems.  Even  though  our  tuition 
is  below-average,  we  have  already  priced  ourselves  out  of 
part  of  our  market.  We  have  gone  deeply  into  debt  for 
dormitories.  Our  church  support  is  declining.  At  times, 
the  outlook  is  grim." 

►  From  a  state  university  in  the  Big  Ten:  "The  bud- 
get for  our  operations  must  be  considered  tight.  It  is 
less  than  we  need  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  univer- 
sity for  teaching,  research,  and  public  service." 

►  From  a  small  liberal  arts  college  in  Ohio:  "We  are 


on  a  hand-to-mouth,  'kitchen'  economy.  Our  ten-ye 
projections  indicate  that  we  can  maintain  our  quali 
only  by  doubling  in  size." 

►  From  a  small  college  in  the  Northeast:  "For  t 
first  time  in  its  150-year  history,  our  college  has  a  planm 
deficit.  We  are  holding  our  heads  above  water  at  t 
moment — but,  in  terms  of  quality  education,  this  ca 
not  long  continue  without  additional  means  of  support 

►  From  a  state  college  in  California:  "We  are  n 
permitted  to  operate  at  a  deficit.  The  funding  of  our  bu 
get  at  a  level  considerably  below  that  proposed  by  t 
trustees  has  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  recruit  staff  mei 
bers  and  has  forced  us  to  defer  very-much-needed  ii 
provements  in  our  existing  activities." 

►  From  a  women's  college  in  the  South:  "For  t 
coming  year,  our  budget  is  the  tightest  we  have  had 
my  fifteen  years  as  president." 

What's  gone  wrong? 
Talk  of  the  sort  quoted  above  m 
seem  strange,  as  one  looks  at  the  u 
paralleled  growth  of  America's  colleg 
and  universities  during  the  past  decade: 

►  Hardly  a  campus  in  the  land  does  not  have  a  bran 
new  building  or  one  under  construction.  Colleges  ai 
universities  are  spending  more  than  S2  billion  a  year  f 
capital  expansion. 

►  Faculty  salaries  have  nearly  doubled  in  the  pi 
decade.  (But  in  some  regions  they  are  still  woefully  lov 

►  Private,  voluntary  support  to  colleges  and  univ< 
sities  has  more  than  tripled  since  1958.  Higher  educ 
tion's  share  of  the  philanthropic  dollar  has  risen  fro 
1 1  per  cent  to  17  per  cent. 

►  State  tax  funds  appropriated  for  higher  educatii 
have  increased  44  per  cent  in  just  two  years,  to  a  1967- 
total  of  nearly  S4.4  billion.  This  is  2 14  per  cent  more  th; 
the  sum  appropriated  eight  years  ago. 

►  Endowment  funds  have  more  than  doubled  ov 
the  past  decade.  They're  now  estimated  to  be  about  $ 
billion,  at  market  value. 

►  Federal  funds  going  to  institutions  of  higher  educ 
tion  have  more  than  doubled  in  four  years. 

►  More  than  300  new  colleges  and  universities  ha 
been  founded  since  1945. 

►  All  in  all,  the  total  expenditure  this  year  for  U. 
higher  education  is  some  $18  billion — more  than  thr 
times  as  much  as  in  1955. 


oreover,  America's  colleges  and  universities  have 
ibsorbed  the  tidal  wave  of  students  that  was  supposed  to 
lave  swamped  them  by  now.  They  have  managed  to  ful- 
II  their  teaching  and  research  functions  and  to  under- 
ake  a  variety  of  new  public-service  programs — despite 
he  ominous  predictions  of  faculty  shortages  heard  ten 
»r  fifteen  years  ago.  Says  one  foundation  official: 

"The  system  is  bigger,  stronger,  and  more  productive 
han  it  has  ever  been,  than  any  system  of  higher  educa- 
ion  in  the  world." 

Why.  then,  the  growing  concern? 

Re-examine  the  progress  of  the  past  ten  years,  and 
his  fact  becomes  apparent:  The  progress  was  great — 
mt  it  did  not  deal  with  the  basic  flaws  in  higher  educa- 
ipn's  financial  situation.  Rather,  it  made  the  whole  en- 
erprise  bigger,  more  sophisticated,  and  more  expensive. 

Voluntary  contributions  grew — but  the  complexity  and 
ostliness  of  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities  grew 
aster. 

Endowment  funds  grew — but  the  need  for  the  income 
rom  them  grew  faster. 

State  appropriations  grew — but  the  need  grew  faster. 

Faculty  salaries  were  rising.  New  courses  were  needed, 
ue  to  the  unprecedented  "knowledge  explosion."  More 
ostly  apparatus  was  required,  as  scientific  progress  grew 
lore  complex.  Enrollments  burgeoned — and  students 
tayed  on  for  more  advanced  (and  more  expensive)  train- 
lg  at  higher  levels. 

And,  for  most  of  the  nation's  2,300  colleges  and  uni- 
ersities,  an  old  problem  remained — and  was  intensified, 
the  costs  of  education  rose:  gifts,  endowment,  and 
overnment  funds  continued  to  go,  disproportionately, 
d  a  relative  handful  of  institutions.  Some  36  per  cent  of 
11  voluntary  contributions,  for  example,  went  to  just  55 
lajor  universities.  Some  90  per  cent  of  all  endowment 
unds  were  owned  by  fewer  than  5  per  cent  of  the  insti- 
utions.  In  1966,  the  most  recent  year  reported,  some  70 
er  cent  of  the  federal  government's  funds  for  higher 
ducation  went  to  100  institutions. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  the  president  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
lon,  puts  it  this  way: 

Great  gains  have  been  made;  the  academic  profession 
as  reached  a  wholly  new  level  of  economic  strength, 
rid  the  instruments  of  excellence — the   libraries  and 
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ach  new  attempt  at  a  massive  solution  has  left 
the  trustees  and  presidents  just  where  they  started. 

— A  foundation  president 


laboratories — are  stronger  than  ever.  But  the  university 
that  pauses  to  look  back  will  quickly  fall  behind  in  the 
endless  race  to  the  future." 

Mr.  Bundy  says  further: 

"The  greatest  general  problem  of  higher  education  is 
money  ....  The  multiplying  needs  of  the  nation's  col- 
leges and  universities  force  a  recognition  that  each  new 
attempt  at  a  massive  solution  has  left  the  trustees  and 
presidents  just  where  they  started:  in  very  great  need."' 

The  financial  problems  of  higher  education 
are  unlike  those,  say,  of  industry.  Colleges  and 
universities  do  not  operate  like  General  Mo- 
tors. On  the  contrary,  they  sell  their  two  pri- 
mary services — teaching  and  research — at  a  loss. 

It  is  safe  to  say  (although  details  may  differ  from 
institution  to  institution)  that  the  American  college  or 
university  student  pays  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  his 
education. 

This  cost  varies  with  the  level  of  education  and  with 
the  educational  practices  of  the  institution  he  attends. 
Undergraduate  education,  for  instance,  costs  less  than 
graduate  education — which  in  turn  may  cost  less  than 
medical  education.  And  the  cost  of  educating  a  student 
in  the  sciences  is  greater  than  in  the  humanities.  What- 
ever the  variations,  however,  the  student's  tuition  and 
fees  pay  only  a  portion  of  the  bill. 

"As  private  enterprises,"  says  one  president,  "we  don't 
seem  to  be  doing  so  well.  We  lose  money  every  time  we 
take  in  another  student." 

Of  course,  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  on  other 
campuses  would  have  it  otherwise.  Nor,  it  seems  clear, 
would  most  of  the  American  people. 

But  just  as  student  instruction  is  provided  at  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  from  the  actual  cost,  so  is  the  research 
that  the  nation's  universities  perform  on  a  vast  scale  for 
the  federal  government.  On  this  particular  below-cost 
service,  as  contrasted  with  that  involving  the  provision 
of  education  to  their  students,  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  considerably  less  than  enthusiastic. 

In  brief:  The  federal  government  rarely  pays  the  full 
cost  of  the  research  it  sponsors.  Most  of  the  money  goes 
for  direct  costs  (compensation  for  faculty  time,  equip- 
ment, computer  use,  etc.)  Some  of  it  goes  for  indirect 
costs  (such  "overhead"  costs  of  the  institution  as  payroll 
departments,  libraries,  etc.).  Government  policy  stipu- 
lates that  the  institutions  receiving  federal  research  grants 


must  share  in  the  cost  of  the  research  by  contributing,  in 
some  fashion,  a  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
grant. 

University  presidents  have  insisted  for  many  years 
that  the  government  should  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  re- 
search it  sponsors.  Under  the  present  system  of  cost- 
sharing,  they  point  out,  it  actually  costs  their  institutions 
money  to  conduct  federally  sponsored  research.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  most  controversial  issues  in  the  partner- 
ship between  higher  education  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  it  continues  to  be  so. 

In  commercial  terms,  then,  colleges  and  universities 
sell  their  products  at  a  loss.  If  they  are  to  avoid  going 
bankrupt,  they  must  make  up — from  other  sources — the 
difference  between  the  income  they  receive  for  their  ser- 
vices and  the  money  they  spend  to  provide  them. 

With  costs  spiraling  upward,  that  task  becomes  ever 
more  formidable. 

Here  are  some  of  the  harsh  facts:  Operating  ex- 
penditures for  higher  education  more  than 
tripled  during  the  past  decade — from  about  $4 
billion  in  1956  to  $12.7  billion  last  year.  By 
1970,  if  government  projections  are  correct,  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  spending  over  $18  billion  for  their 
current  operations,  plus  another  $2  billion  or  $3  billion 
for  capital  expansion. 

Why  such  steep  increases  in  expenditures?  There  are 
several  reasons: 

►  Student  enrollment  is  now  close  to  7  million — 
twice  what  it  was  in  1960. 

►  The  rapid  accumulation  of  new  knowledge  and  a 
resulting  trend  toward  specialization  have  led  to  a  broad- 
ening of  the  curricula,  a  sharp  increase  in  graduate  study, 
a  need  for  sophisticated  new  equipment,  and  increased 
library  acquisitions.  All  are  very  costly. 

►  An  unprecedented  growth  in  faculty  salaries — long 
overdue — has  raised  instructional  costs  at  most  institu- 
tions. (Faculty  salaries  account  for  roughly  half  of  the 
educational  expenses  of  the  average  institution  of  higher 
learning.) 

►  About  20  per  cent  of  the  financial  "growth"  during 
the  past  decade  is  accounted  for  by  inflation. 

Not  only  has  the  over-all  cost  of  higher  education  in- 
creased markedly,  but  the  cost  per  student  has  risen 
steadily,  despite  increases  in  enrollment  which  might,  in 
any  other  "industry,"  be  expected  to  lower  the  unit  cost. 

Colleges  and  universities  apparently  have  not  im- 
proved their  productivity  at  the  same  pace  as  the  econ- 
omy generally.  A  recent  study  of  the  financial  trends  in 
three  private  universities  illustrates  this.  Between  1905 
and  1966,  the  educational  cost  per  student  at  the  three 
universities,  viewed  compositely,  increased  20-fold, 
against  an  economy-wide  increase  of  three-  to  four-fold. 
In  each  of  the  three  periods  of  peace,  direct  costs  per 
student  increased  about  8  per  cent,  against  a  2  per  cent 
annual  increase  in  the  economy-wide  index. 


Some  observers  conclude  from  this  that  higher  educa- 
tion must  be  made  more  efficient — that  ways  must  b< 
found  to  educate  more  students  with  fewer  faculty  anc 
staff  members.  Some  institutions  have  moved  in  thi< 
direction  by  adopting  a  year-round  calendar  of  opera- 
tions, permitting  them  to  make  maximum  use  of  the 
faculty  and  physical  plant.  Instructional  devices,  pro- 
grammed learning,  closed-circuit  television,  and  othei 
technological  systems  are  being  employed  to  increase 
productivity  and  to  gain  economies  through  larget 
classes. 

The  problem,  however,  is  to  increase  efficiency  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  special  character  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Scholars  are  quick  to  point  out  that  management 
techniques  and  business  practices  cannot  be  appliec 
easily  to  colleges  and  universities.  They  observe,  foi 
example,  that  on  strict  cost-accounting  principles,  a  col- 
lege could  not  justify  its  library.  A  physics  professor 
complaining  about  large  classes,  remarks:  "When  yoi 
get  a  hundred  kids  in  a  classroom,  that's  not  education 
that's  show  business." 

The  college  and  university  presidents  whom  we  sur- 
veyed in  the  preparation  of  this  report  generally  believe 
their  institutions  are  making  every  dollar  work.  There  ii 
room  for  improvement,  they  acknowledge.  But  few  fee 
the  financial  problems  of  higher  education  can  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced  through  more  efficient  management. 

One  thing  seems  fairly  certain:  The  costs  ol 
i  higher  education  will  continue  to  rise.  Tc 
'  meet  their  projected  expenses,  colleges  anc 
universities  will  need  to  increase  their  annuai 
operating  income  by  more  than  $4  billion  during  the 
four-year  period  between  1966  and  1970.  They  must  find 
another  $8  billion  or  $10  billion  for  capital  outlays. 
Consider  what  this  might  mean  for  a  typical  private 


university.  A  recent  report  presented  this  hypothetical 
case,  based  on  actual  projections  of  university  expendi- 
tures and  income: 

The  institution's  budget  is  now  in  balance.  Its  educa- 
tional and  general  expenditures  total  $24.5  million  a 
year. 

Assume  that  the  university's  expenditures  per  student 
will  continue  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  the  past  ten  years — 
7.5  per  cent  annually.  Assume,  too,  that  the  university's 
enrollment  will  continue  to  grow  at  its  rate  of  the  past 
ten  years — 3.4  per  cent  annually.  Ten  years  hence,  the 
institution's  educational  and  general  expenses  would  total 
S70.7  million. 

At  best,  continues  the  analysis,  tuition  payments  in 
the  next  ten  years  will  grow  at  a  rate  of  6  per  cent  a  year; 
it  worst,  at  a  rate  of  4  per  cent — compared  with  9  per 
xnt  over  the  past  ten  years.  Endowment  income  will 
t»row  at  a  rate  of  3.5  to  5  per  cent,  compared  with  7.7  per 
:ent  over  the  past  decade.  Gifts  and  grants  will  grow  at 
i  rate  of  4.5  to  6  per  cent,  compared  with  6.5  per  cent 
>ver  the  past  decade. 

"If  the  income  from  private  sources  grew  at  the  higher 
.ates  projected,"  says  the  analysis,  "it  would  increase 
Irom  $24.5  million  to  $50.9  million — leaving  a  deficit  of 
•19.8  million,  ten  years  hence.  If  its  income  from  private 
iources  grew  at  the  lower  rates  projected,  it  would  have 
Increased  to  only  $43  million — leaving  a  shortage  of 
27.8  million,  ten  years  hence." 


In  publicly  supported  colleges  and  universities,  the 
outlook  is  no  brighter,  although  the  gloom  is  of  a  differ- 
ent variety.  Says  the  report  of  a  study  by  two  professors 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin: 

"Public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  are  now  operating  at  a  quality  deficit  of  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  In  addition,  despite  heavy  con- 
struction schedules,  they  have  accumulated  a  major  capi- 
tal lag." 

The  deficit  cited  by  the  Wisconsin  professors  is  a  com- 
putation of  the  cost  of  bringing  the  public  institutions' 
expenditures  per  student  to  a  level  comparable  with  that 
at  the  private  institutions.  With  the  enrollment  growth 
expected  by  1975,  the  professors  calculate,  the  "quality 
deficit"  in  public  higher  education  will  reach  $2.5  billion. 

The  problem  is  caused,  in  large  part,  by  the  tremendous 
enrollment  increases  in  public  colleges  and  universities. 
The  institutions'  resources,  says  the  Wisconsin  study, 
"may  not  prove  equal  to  the  task." 

Moreover,  there  are  indications  that  public  institutions 
may  be  nearing  the  limit  of  expansion,  unless  they  receive 
a  massive  infusion  of  new  funds.  One  of  every  seven  pub- 
lic universities  rejected  qualified  applicants  from  their 
own  states  last  fall;  two  of  every  seven  rejected  qualified 
applicants  from  other  states.  One  of  every  ten  raised  ad- 
missions standards  for  in-state  students;  one  in  six  raised 
standards  for  out-of-state  students. 

Will  the  funds  be  found  to  meet  the  pro- 
jected cost  increases  of  higher  education? 
Colleges  and  universities  have  tradi- 
tionally received  their  operating  income 
from  three  sources:  from  the  students,  in  the  form  of  tui- 
tion and  fees;  from  the  state,  in  the  form  of  legislative 
appropriations;  and  from  individuals,  foundations,  and 
corporations,  in  the  form  of  gifts.  (Money  from  the  federal 
government  for  operating  expenses  is  still  more  of  a  hope 
than  a  reality.) 

Can  these  traditional  sources  of  funds  continue  to 
meet  the  need?  The  question  is  much  on  the  minds  of  the 
nation's  college  and  university  presidents. 

►  Tuition  and  fees:  They  have  been  rising — and  are 
likely  to  rise  more.  A  number  of  private  "prestige"  in- 
stitutions have  passed  the  $2,000  mark.  Public  institutions 
are  under  mounting  pressure  to  raise  tuition  and  fees, 
and  their  student  charges  have  been  rising  at  a  faster  rate 
than  those  in  private  institutions. 

The  problem  of  student  charges  is  one  of  the  most 
controversial  issues  in  higher  education  today.  Some  feel 
that  the  student,  as  the  direct  beneficiary  of  an  education, 
should  pay  most  or  all  of  its  real  costs.  Others  disagree 
emphatically:  since  society  as  a  whole  is  the  ultimate 
beneficiary,  they  argue,  every  student  should  have  the 
right  to  an  education,  whether  he  can  afford  it  or  not. 

The  leaders  of  publicly  supported  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  almost  unanimous  on  this  point:  that  higher 
tuitions  and  fees  will  erode  the  premise  of  equal  oppor- 
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uition:    We  are  reaching  a  point   of  diminishing 
returns.  — A  college  president 


It's  like  buying  a  second  home. 


— A  parent 


tunity  on  which  public  higher  education  is  based.  They 
would  like  to  see  the  present  trend  reversed — toward  free, 
or  at  least  lower-cost,  higher  education. 

Leaders  of  private  institutions  find  the  rising  tuitions 
equally  disturbing.  Heavily  dependent  upon  the  income 
they  receive  from  students,  many  such  institutions  find 
that  raising  their  tuition  is  inescapable,  as  costs  rise. 
Scores  of  presidents  surveyed  for  this  report,  however, 
said  that  mounting  tuition  costs  are  "pricing  us  out  of 
the  market."  Said  one:  "As  our  tuition  rises  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  larger  and  larger  segment  of  the  college-age 
population,  we  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  attract 
our  quota  of  students.  We  are  reaching  a  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns." 

Parents  and  students  also  are  worried.  Said  one  father 
who  has  been  financing  a  college  education  for  three 
daughters:  "It's  like  buying  a  second  home." 

Stanford  Professor  Roger  A.  Freeman  says  it  isn't 
really  that  bad.  In  his  book,  Crisis  in  College  Finance?, 
he  points  out  that  when  tuition  increases  have  been  ad- 
justed to  the  shrinking  value  of  the  dollar  or  are  related 
to  rising  levels  of  income,  the  cost  to  the  student  actually 
declined  between  1941  and  1961.  But  this  is  small  consola- 
tion to  a  man  with  an  annual  salary  of  $15,000  and  three 
daughters  in  college. 

Colleges  and  universities  will  be  under  increasing  pres- 
sure to  raise  their  rates  still  higher,  but  if  they  do,  they 
will  run  the  risk  of  pricing  themselves  beyond  the  means 
of  more  and  more  students.  Indeed,  the  evidence  is  strong 
that  resistance  to  high  tuition  is  growing,  even  in  rela- 
tively well-to-do  families.  The  College  Scholarship  Ser- 
vice, an  arm  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
reported  recently  that  some  middle-  and  upper-income 
parents  have  been  "substituting  relatively  low-cost  insti- 
tutions" because  of  the  rising  prices  at  some  of  the  na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities. 

The  presidents  of  such  institutions  have  nightmares 
over  such  trends.  One  of  them,  the  head  of  a  private 
college  in  Minnesota,  told  us: 

"We  are  so  dependent  upon  tuition  for  approximately 
50  per  cent  of  our  operating  expenses  that  if  40  fewer 
students  come  in  September  than  we  expect,  we  could 
have  a  budgetary  deficit  this  year  of  $50,000  or  more." 

►  State  appropriations:  The  50  states  have  appropri- 
ated nearly  $4.4  billion  for  their  colleges  and  universities 
this  year — a  figure  that  includes  neither  the  $l-$2  billion 
spent  by  public  institutions  for  capital  expansion,  nor 
the  appropriations  of  local  governments,  which  account 


for  about  10  per  cent  of  all  public  appropriations  for  tht 
operating  expenses  of  higher  education. 

The  record  set  by  the  states  is  remarkable — one  tha 
many  observers  would  have  declared  impossible,  as  re 
cently  as  eight  years  ago.  In  those  eight  years,  the  state 
have  increased  their  appropriations  for  higher  educatioi 
by  an  incredible  214  per  cent. 

Can  the  states  sustain  this  growth  in  their  support  o 
higher  education?  Will  they  be  willing  to  do  so? 

The  more  pessimistic  observers  believe  that  the  state 
can't  and  won't,  without  a  drastic  overhaul  in  the  ta 
structures  on  which  state  financing  is  based.  The  mos 
productive  tax  sources,  such  observers  say,  have  bee 
pre-empted  by  the  federal  government.  They  also  believ 
that  more  and  more  state  funds  will  be  used,  in  the  fi 
ture,  to  meet  increasing  demands  for  other  services. 

Optimists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  convinced  the  state 
are  far  from  reaching  the  upper  limits  of  their  ability  t 
raise  revenue.  Tax  reforms,  they  say,  will  enable  state 
to  increase  their  annual  budgets  sufficiently  to  meet  highe 
education's  needs. 

The  debate  is  theoretical.  As  a  staff  report  to  the  Ac 
visory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  cor 
eluded:  "The  appraisal  of  a  state's  fiscal  capacity  is 
political  decision  [that]  it  alone  can  make.  It  is  not 
researchable  problem." 

Ultimately,  in  short,  the  decision  rests  with  the  ta> 
payer. 

►  Voluntary  private  gifts:  Gifts  are  vital  to  high< 
education. 

In  private  colleges  and  universities,  they  are  part  oft! 
lifeblood.  Such  institutions  commonly  budget  a  defici 
and  then  pray  that  it  will  be  met  by  private  gifts. 

In  public  institutions,  private  gifts  supplement  sta' 
appropriations.  They  provide  what  is  often  called  ' 
margin  for  excellence."  Many  public  institutions  use  sue 
funds  to  raise  faculty  salaries  above  the  levels  paid  for  I 
the  state,  and  are  thus  able  to  compete  for  top  scholar 
A  number  of  institutions  depend  upon  private  gifts  ft 
student  facilities  that  the  state  does  not  provide. 

Will  private  giving  grow  fast  enough  to  meet  the  gro\ 
ing  need?  As  with  state  appropriations,  opinions  var 

John  J.  Schwartz,  executive  director  of  the  America 
Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel,  feels  there  is 
great  untapped  reservoir.  At  present,  for  example,  on 
one  out  of  every  four  alumni  and  alumnae  contributes  I 
higher  education.  And,  while  American  business  corpor; 
tions   gave   an   estimated    $300   million    to    educatic 


in  1965-66,  this  was  only  about  0.37  per  cent  of  their  net 
income  before  taxes.  On  the  average,  companies  contrib- 
ute only  about  1.10  per  cent  of  net  income  before  taxes 
to  all  causes — well  below  the  5  per  cent  allowed  by  the 
Federal  government.  Certainly  there  is  room  for  expan- 
sion. 

(Colleges  and  universities  are  working  overtime  to  tap 
this  reservoir.  Mr.  Schwartz's  association  alone  lists  117 
colleges  and  universities  that  are  now  campaigning  to 
raise  a  combined  total  of  $4  billion.) 

But  others  are  not  so  certain  that  expansion  in  private 
giving  will  indeed  take  place.  The  46th  annual  survey  by 
the  John  Price  Jones  Company,  a  firm  of  fund-raising 
counselors,  sampled  50  colleges  and  universities  and  found 
a  decline  in  voluntary  giving  of  8.7  per  cent  in  12  months. 
The  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education  and  the 
American  Alumni  Council  calculate  that  voluntary  sup- 
port for  higher  education  in  1965-66  declined  by  some 
1.2  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

Refining  these  figures  gives  them  more  meaning.  The 
major  private  universities,  for  example,  received  about 
36  per  cent  of  the  $1.2  billion  given  to  higher  education 
— a  decrease  from  the  previous  year.  Private  liberal  arts 
colleges  also  fell  behind:  coeducational  colleges  dropped 
10  per  cent,  men's  colleges  dropped  16.2  per  cent,  and 
women's  colleges  dropped  1 2.6  per  cent.  State  institutions, 
on  the  other  hand,  increased  their  private  support  by 
23.8  percent. 

The  record  of  some  cohesive  groups  of  colleges  and 
universities  is  also  revealing.  Voluntary  support  of  eight 
Ivy  League  institutions  declined  27.8  per  cent,  for  a  tota 
loss  of  $61  million.  The  Seven  College  Conference, 
group  of  women's  colleges,  reported  a  drop  of  41  percent 
The  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  dropped  about 
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N  the  question  of  federal  aid,  everybody  seems 
to  be  running  to  the  same  side  of  the  boat. 

■ — A  college  president 


5.5  per  cent.  The  Council  of  Southern  Universities  de- 
fined 6.2  per  cent.  Fifty-five  major  private  universities 
received  7.7  per  cent  less  from  gifts. 

Four  groups  gained.  The  state  universities  and  colleges 
•eceived  20.5  per  cent  more  in  private  gifts  in  1965-66 
han  in  the  previous  year.  Fourteen  technological  insti- 
utions  gained  10.8  per  cent.  Members  of  the  Great  Lakes 
College  Association  gained  5.6  per  cent.  And  Western 
Conference  universities,  plus  the  University  of  Chicago, 
»ained  34.5  per  cent.  (Within  each  such  group,  of  course, 
ndividual  colleges  may  have  gained  or  lost  differently 
rom  the  group  as  a  whole.) 

The  biggest  drop  in  voluntary  contributions  came  in 
bundation  grants.  Although  this  may  have  been  due,  in 
)art,  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  some  unusually  large 
grants  the  previous  year,  it  may  also  have  been  a  fore- 
aste  of  things  to  come.  Many  of  those  who  observe 
bundations  closely  think  such  grants  will  be  harder  and 
larder  for  colleges  and  universities  to  come  by,  in  years 
o  come. 

Fearing  that  the  traditional  sources  of  revenue  may 
not  yield  the  necessary  funds,  college  and  uni- 
versity presidents  are  looking  more  and  more  to 
Washington  for  the  solution  to  their  financial 
>roblems. 

The  president  of  a  large  state  university  in  the  South, 
vhose  views  are  typical  of  many,  told  us:  "Increased  fed- 
:ral  support  is  essential  to  the  fiscal  stability  of  the  col- 
eges  and  universities  of  the  land.  And  such  aid  is  a  proper 
federal  expenditure." 

Most  of  his  colleagues  agreed — some  reluctantly.  Said 
he  president  of  a  college  in  Iowa:  "I  don't  like  it .  .  .  but 
t  may  be  inevitable."  Another  remarked:  "On  the  ques- 


tion of  federal  aid,  everybody  seems  to  be  running  to  the 
same  side  of  the  boat." 

More  federal  aid  is  almost  certain  to  come.  The  ques- 
tion is,  When?  And  in  what  form? 

Realism  compels  this  answer:  In  the  near  future,  the 
federal  government  is  unlikely  to  provide  substantial 
support  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  country's  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  one  reason.  Painful  effects  of 
war-prompted  economies  have  already  been  felt  on  the 
campuses.  The  effective  federal  funding  of  research  per 
faculty  member  is  declining.  Construction  grants  are  be- 
coming scarcer.  Fellowship  programs  either  have  been 
reduced  or  have  merely  held  the  line. 

Indeed,  the  changes  in  the  flow  of  federal  money  to  the 
campuses  may  be  the  major  event  that  has  brought  higher 
education's  financial  problems  to  their  present  head. 

Would  things  be  different  in  a  peacetime  economy? 
Many  college  and  university  administrators  think  so. 
They  already  are  planning  for  the  day  when  the  Vietnam 
war  ends  and  when,  the  thinking  goes,  huge  sums  of  fed- 
eral money  will  be  available  for  higher  education.  It  is  no 
secret  that  some  government  officials  are  operating  on 
the  same  assumption  and  are  designing  new  programs  of 
support  for  higher  education,  to  be  put  into  effect  when 
the  war  ends. 

Others  are  not  so  certain  the  postwar  money  flow  is 
that  inevitable.  One  of  the  doubters  is  Clark  Kerr,  former 
president  of  the  University  of  California  and  a  man  with 
considerable  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween higher  education  and  the  federal  government.  Mr. 
Kerr  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties will  have  to  fight  for  their  place  on  a  national  priority 
list  that  will  be  crammed  with  a  number  of  other  pressing 
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olleges  and  universities  are  tough.  They  have 
survived  countless  cataclysms  and  crises,  and  one 
way  or  another  they  will  endure. 

— A  college  president 


problems:  air  and  water  pollution,  civil  rights,  and  the 
plight  of  the  nation's  cities,  to  name  but  a  few. 

One  thing  seems  clear:  The  pattern  of  federal  aid  must 
change  dramatically,  if  it  is  to  help  solve  the  financial 
problems  of  U.S.  higher  education.  Directly  or  indirectly, 
more  federal  dollars  must  be  applied  to  meeting  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  operating  the  colleges  and  universities, 
even  as  the  government  continues  its  support  of  students, 
of  building  programs,  and  of  research. 

IN  searching  for  a  way  out  of  their  financial  difficul- 
ties, colleges  and  universities  face  the  hazard  that  their 
individual  interests  may  conflict.  Some  form  of  com- 
petition (since  the  institutions  are  many  and  the 
sources  of  dollars  few)  is  inevitable  and  healthy.  But  one 
form  of  competition  is  potentially  dangerous  and  de- 
structive and,  in  the  view  of  impartial  supporters  of  all 
institutions  of  higher  education,  must  be  avoided  at  all 
costs. 

This  is  a  conflict  between  private  and  public  colleges 
and  universities. 

In  simpler  times,  there  was  little  cause  for  friction. 
Public  institutions  received  their  funds  from  the  states. 
Private  institutions  received  their  funds  from  private 
sources. 

No  longer.  All  along  the  line,  and  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, both  types  of  institution  are  seeking  both  public 
and   private   support — often   from   the   same   sources: 

►  The  state  treasuries:  More  and  more  private  insti- 
tutions are  suggesting  that  some  form  of  state  aid  is  not 
only  necessary  but  appropriate.  A  number  of  states  have 
already  enacted  programs  of  aid  to  students  attending 
private  institutions.  Some  40  per  cent  of  the  state  ap- 
propriation for  higher  education  in  Pennsylvania  now 
goes  to  private  institutions. 

►  The  private  philanthropists:  More  and  more  public 
institutions  are  seeking  gifts  from  individuals,  founda- 
tions, and  corporations,  to  supplement  the  funds  they 
receive  from  the  state.  As  noted  earlier  in  this  report, 
their  efforts  are  meeting  with  growing  success. 

►  The  federal  government:  Both  public  and  private 
colleges  and  universities  receive  funds  from  Washington. 
But  the  different  types  of  institution  sometimes  disagree 
on  the  fundamentals  of  distributing  it. 

Should  the  government  help  pay  the  operating  costs  of 
colleges  and  universities  by  making  grants  directly  to  the 
institutions — perhaps  through  a  formula  based  on  enroll- 


ments? The  heads  of  many  public  institutions  are  inclined 
to  think  so.  The  heads  of  many  low-enrollment,  high- 
tuition  private  institutions,  by  contrast,  tend  to  favor  pro- 
grams that  operate  indirectly — perhaps  by  giving  enough 
money  to  the  students  themselves,  to  enable  them  to  pay 
for  an  education  at  whatever  institutions  they  might 
choose. 

Similarly,  the  strongest  opposition  to  long-term,  fed- 
erally underwritten  student-loan  plans — some  envisioning 
a  payback  period  extending  over  most  of  one's  lifetime- 
comes  from  public  institutions,  while  some  private-college 
and  university  leaders  find,  in  such  plans,  a  hope  that 
their  institutions  might  be  able  to  charge  "full-cost"  tui- 
tion rates  without  barring  students  whose  families  can'i 
afford  to  pay. 

In  such  frictional  situations,  involving  not  only  billions 
of  dollars  but  also  some  very  deep-seated  convictions 
about  the  country's  educational  philosophy,  the  chances 
that  destructive  conflicts  might  develop  are  obviousl) 
great.  If  such  conflicts  were  to  grow,  they  could  only  sap 
the  energies  of  all  who  engage  in  them. 


IF  there  is  indeed  A  crisis  building  in  American  highei 
education,  it  is  not  solely  a  problem  of  meeting  the 
minimum  needs  of  our  colleges  and  universities  ir 
the  years  ahead.  Nor,  for  most,  is  it  a  question  o 
survive  or  perish;  "colleges  and  universities  are  tough,' 
as  one  president  put  it;  "they  have  survived  countless 
cataclysms  and  crises,  and  one  way  or  another  they  wil 
endure." 

The  real  crisis  will  be  finding  the  means  of  providing 
the  quality,  the  innovation,  the  pioneering  that  the  natioi 
needs,  if  its  system  of  higher  education  is  to  meet  th< 
demands  of  the  morrow. 

Not  only  must  America's  colleges  and  universitie 
serve  millions  more  students  in  the  years  ahead;  the? 
must  also  equip  these  young  people  to  live  in  a  world  tha 
is  changing  with  incredible  swiftness  and  complexity.  A 
the  same  time,  they  must  carry  on  the  basic  research  01 
which  the  nation's  scientific  and  technological  advance 
ment  rests.  And  they  must  be  ever-ready  to  help  meet  thi 
immediate  and  long-range  needs  of  society ;  ever-responsivi 
to  society's  demands. 
At  present,  the  questions  outnumber  the  answers. 
►    How  can  the  United  States  make  sure  that  its  col 
leges  and  universities  not  only  will  accomplish  the  mini 
mum  task  but  will,  in  the  words  of  one  corporate  leader 
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othing  is  more  important  than  the  critical  and 
knowledgeable  interest  of  our  alumni.  It  cannot 
possibly  be  measured  in  merely  financial  terms. 

— A  university  president 


provide  "an  educational  system  adequate  to  enable  us  to 
live  in  the  complex  environment  of  this  century?" 

►  Do  we  really  want  to  preserve  the  diversity  of  an 
educational  system  that  has  brought  the  country  a 
strength  unknown  in  any  other  time  or  any  other  place? 
And,  if  so.  can  we? 

►  How  can  we  provide  every  youth  with  as  much 
education  as  he  is  qualified  for? 

►  Can  a  balance  be  achieved  in  the  sources  of  higher 
education's  support,  so  that  public  and  private  institutions 
can  flourish  side  by  side? 

►  How  can  federal  money  best  be  channeled  into  our 
colleges  and  universities  without  jeopardizing  their  inde- 
pendence and  without  discouraging  support  either  from 
the  state  legislatures  or  from  private  philanthropy? 

The  answers  will  come  painfully;  there  is  no  panacea. 
Quick  solutions,  fashioned  in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis,  are 
likely  to  compound  the  problem.  The  right  answers  will 
emerge  only  from  greater  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  country's  citizens,  from  honest  and  candid  discussion 
of  the  problems,  and  from  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
all  elements  of  society. 

The  president  of  a  state  university  in  the  Southwest  told 
us:  "Among  state  universities,  nothing  is  more  important 


than  the  growing  critical  and  knowledgeable  interest  of 
our  alumni.  That  interest  leads  to  general  support.  It 
cannot  possibly  be  measured  in  merely  financial  terms." 

A  private  college  president  said:  "The  greatest  single 
source  of  improvement  can  come  from  a  realization  on 
the  part  of  a  broad  segment  of  our  population  that  higher 
education  must  have  support.  Not  only  will  people  have 
to  give  more,  but  more  will  have  to  give." 

But  do  people  understand?  A  special  study  by  the 
Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education  found  that: 

►  82  per  cent  of  persons  in  managerial  positions  or 
the  professions  do  not  consider  American  business  to  be 
an  important  source  of  gift  support  for  colleges  and 
universities. 

►  59  per  cent  of  persons  with  incomes  of  S  10,000  or 
over  do  not  think  higher  education  has  financial  problems. 

►  52  per  cent  of  college  graduates  apparently  are  not 
aware  that  their  alma  mater  has  financial  problems. 

To  America's  colleges  and  universities,  these  are  the 
most  discouraging  revelations  of  all.  Unless  the  American 
people — especially  the  college  and  university  alumni- 
can  come  alive  to  the  reality  of  higher  education's  im- 
pending crisis,  then  the  problems  of  today  will  be  th« 
disasters  of  tomorrow. 


The  report  on  this  and  the  preceding  15 
pages  is  the  product  of  a  cooperative  en- 
deavor in  which  scores  of  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  are  taking  part.  It  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  group  listed 
below,  who  form  editorial  projects  for 
education,  a  non-profit  organization  associ- 
ated with  the  American  Alumni  Council. 


Naturally,  in  a  report  of  such  length  and 
scope,  not  all  statements  necessarily  reflect 
the  views  of  all  the  persons  involved,  or  of 
their  institutions.  Copyright  ©  1968  by  Edi- 
torial Projects  for  Education,  Inc.  All  rights 
reserved;  no  part  may  be  reproduced  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  editors.  Printed 
in  U.  S.  A. 
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Around  Campus 


A  'dull'  game.  Or  is  it? 


McDonnell  ball:  'I  like  to  get  in  the  game  a  much  as  possible.' 


'o  many  fans,  baseball  is  no  longer 
our  national  pastime.  The  game  has 
come  a  dull  contest  of  pitch  and  catch 
.  .  wait  while  the  pitcher  carefully 
justs  his  cap  .  .  .  pitch  again  .  .  .  wait 
lile  the  batter  steps  out  of  the  box  to 
:an  the  dirt  off  his  spikes  .  .  .  pitch 
ain  and  maybe — just  maybe — a  swing 
d  some  action  for  precious  seconds. 
Some  statisticians  have  estimated  that 
out  12  to  15  minutes  of  actual,  live 
tion  is  crammed  into  a  two-and-a-half- 
>ur  ballgame.  Which  explains  the  in- 
casing popularity  of  "fast-moving" 
orts  such  as  basketball,  pro  football 
d  ice  hockey — all  colorful  panoramas 

speed,  contact,  action  and  thrills. 
Baseball  isn"t  like  that  at  La  Salle, 
iwever.  as  long  as  Gene  McDonnell. 
5,  is  sitting  in  the  dugout.  Besides 
ing  one  of  the  most  successful  sports 
i  campus  for  the  last  decade.  Explorer 
seball  has  also  been  one  of  the  most 
citing.  The  quality  isn't  major  league, 
it  you'll  find  McDonnell  employing  all 

the    strategy    used    in    the    "biggies." 
nlike  the  big  leagues.  La  Salle's  base- 
is    all    hustle — plenty    of    running. 


taking  the  extra  base,  stealing,  suicide 
squeezes,  etc. — devices  that  not  only 
bring  fans  down  to  the  field,  but  also 
win  ball  games. 

McDonnell,  a  talented  Irishman  who 
had  everything  going  for  him  except  size 
as  a  player,  has  been  molding  promising 
ballplayers  into  winning  combinations  at 
La  Salle  since  1959.  Gene  has  won 
more  games  than  any  other  Explorer 
baseball  coach  (ten  year  record:  112- 
73-  2).  He  was  the  first  to  get  La  Salle 
into  the  NCAA  baseball  Tournament 
(1963).  His  1966  team  set  a  school 
record  for  most  victories  in  a  single 
season  (15)  and  his  1965  and  1966 
squads  took  the  school's  first  Big  Five 
baseball    crowns. 

McDonnell  literally  eats,  sleeps  and 
dreams  the  sport.  He  captained  La  Salle 
High's  1951  city  baseball  champions, 
then  came  to  the  college  where  he  never 
missed  a  game  at  shortstop  in  four  years. 
After  graduation  in  1955,  he  spent  the 
next  two  years  in  the  service,  most  of 
it  playing  baseball  at  Forts  Dix  and 
Monmouth.  Gene  was  good  enough  to 
be   named   to   the   First   Army   All   Star 


team  after  hitting  .375  in  1956  and  .391 
in  1957.  He  faced  some  pretty  good 
competition,  too.  One  opponent  was  Chi- 
cago Cubs'  outfielder  Al  Spangler;  an- 
other, present  Houston  pitching  coach 
Jim  Owens. 

McDonnell  replaced  Jim  Pollard  at 
La  Salle  in  1959.  Since  then  he's  been 
promoting  the  sport  like  no  other  college 
coach  in  the  area.  Five  years  ago,  he 
inaugurated  fall  practice  and  was  over- 
whelmed by  an  enthusiastic  turnout  as 
70  candidates  spilled  out  onto  the  prac- 
tice field.  The  idea  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous timesaver.  He  now  makes  the  major- 
ity of  his  squad  cuts  in  October  and 
spends  the  limited  pre-season  practice 
time  in  the  spring  working  on  funda- 
mentals and  playing  intra-squad  games. 

Twice  in  the  past  five  years  McDonnell 
has  guided  his  players  in  fund-raising 
efforts  to  finance  excursions  to  Florida 
for  spring  training.  His  teams  have  not 
only  gotten  in  shape  earlier  but  have 
beaten  such  teams  as  Miami.  Tampa  and 
Florida  Presbyterian,  despite  the  fact 
that  their  opponents  had  been  playing 
regularly   for   over  a   month.   La  Salle's 
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two  year  record  in  Florida  was  6-2. 

As  impressive  as  Gene  has  been  in 
promoting  the  game,  his  most  striking 
asset  concerns  his  playing  the  game.  He's 
totally  involved;  his  players  are  alert, 
always  looking  for  the  break,  taking 
bases  that  don't  belong  to  them,  making 
the  big  play  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the 
opposition. 

"I  like  to  feel  that  I'm  part  of  it  .  .  . 
I  like  to  get  in  the  game  as  much  as  pos- 
sible." he  says.  "I  want  them  (the  play- 
ers )  to  know  that  I'm  with  them  on  every 
pitch.  To  the  average  fans,  baseball  is  a 
dull  game.  I  like  to  have  something  going 
on.  I  want  my  kids  aware  .  .  .  very  alert 
all  the  time." 

Some  observers  estimate  that  half  of 
Gene's  1 1 2  career  wins  have  come  from 
this  keen  awareness  on  the  part  of  his 
ballplayers  —  particularly  from  sharp 
baserunning.  The  Explorers  broke  open 
this  year's  Rider  game  by  running  the 
defending  NCAA  District  II  champs 
silly.  They  stole  a  few  bases,  stretched 
a  few  singles  into  doubles  and  the  next 
thing  you  knew  the  Broncs  were  throw- 
ing the  ball  all  over  20th  and  Olney.  The 
result  was  a  six  run  inning  and  a  13-5 
triumph. 

One  of  McDonnell's  favorite  tactics  is 
the  suicide  squeeze  with  runners  on  sec- 
ond and  third.  The  amazing  thing  about 
the  play  is  that  usually  both  runners 
score.  Gene  doesn't  hesitate  to  use  the 
running  game  in  the  late  innings  of  a 
close  ballgame.  Which  is  one  reason  the 
Explorers  set  a  La  Salle  record  for  stolen 
bases  in  one  year  (64  out  of  69  attempts) 
in  1968.  "If  it's  a  tie  game  and  McDon- 
nell has  the  last  bat.  La  Salle's  gonna 
win."  says  one  area  big  league  scout. 
"It's  as  simple  as  that." 

McDonnell  doesn't  proclaim  to  be 
doing  anything  fancy  with  his  dashing 
diamond  style.  "We  had  to  run  because 
we  didn't  hit  last  year  (1967)."  he  says. 
"You've  gotta  go  with  the  type  of  club 
you   have." 

Gene's  club  this  year  had  speed,  good 
hitting  and  defense,  but  the  pitching 
wasn't  "as  strong  as  it  had  been  in  the 
past.  "They  were  an  alert  group,  though." 
he  says.  "They  didn't  miss  one  sign  all 
Year  and  I  was  using  the  toughest  set  of 
signs  I  ever  had." 

McDonnell  disagrees  with  the  theory 
that  today's  athlete  isn't  as  "hungry" 
or  lacks  the  desire  of  his  counterpart  of 
a  decade  ago.  "Kids  today,  at  least  the 
ones  I've  had,  are  as  hungry  or  hungrier 
and  work  just  as  hard  as  they  did  before." 
he  says.  "Today  there  is  more  oppor- 
tunity for  them  in  baseball   .  .  .  expan- 


sion has  created  more  major  league  jobs. 
Ballplayers  are  better  today.  Statistically 
it's  been  proven  that  they're  stronger 
and  faster,  equipment  and  facilities  are 
better." 

Gene  concedes  that  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  coaching  is  recruit- 
ing the  right  type  of  ballplayer.  "I've 
made  mistakes."  he  says,  "but  overall 
I've  been  pretty  lucky.  I  want  kids  who 
want  to  play  ball  and  I've  been  blessed 
with  a  good  bunch  of  boys.  I've  had  a 
few  fiery  kids,  but  everyone  is  an  indi- 
vidual. You  don't  handle  a  situation  the 
same  way  twice.  It  all  boils  down  to 
attitude.  Most  of  my  ballplayers  play  all 
summer  because  they  like  the  game.  They 
enjoy  all  day  workouts  and  Sunday  prac- 
tice." 

McDonnell  says  that  he  has  learned 
quite  a  bit  of  baseball  from  watching  such 
major  league  managers  as  Gene  Mauch 
and  Herman  Franks.  "Mauch  really  knew 
his  baseball,"  he  says.  "Whether  he  could 
handle  men  is  another  point,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  he  knew  the  finer  points." 
McDonnell  did  ten  weeks  of  graduate 
work  in  San  Francisco  in  1965  and 
spent  most  of  his  off  hours  at  Candlestick 
Park  watching  the  Giants.  "Franks  is  a 
good  example  of  letting  the  type  of  ball- 
player you  have  dictate  your  strategy. 
In  '65  he  had  the  sluggers  and  never 
bunted:  now  he  does." 

Once  seemingly  doomed  as  a  collegiate 
spectator  sport,  baseball  on  campus  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  upswing.  Crowds  in 
the  hundreds  are  now  commonplace  for 
regular  season  games.  Over  58.000  spec- 
tators watched  Southern  California  win 
the  NCAA  College  World  Series,  in 
Omaha  this  June. 

Although  the  first  La  Salle  baseball 
game  on  record  occurred  in  1922  when 
the  Explorers  beat  Manhattan  College, 
22-7.  the  college  did  not  play  a  regular 
inter-collegiate  schedule  until  1947.  Bill 
Magarity  and  present  swimming  coach 
Joe  Kirk  split  the  coaching  duties  that 
year.  Bill  Haeffner  was  named  coach 
the  following  spring  and  compiled  a 
43-35  record  over  the  next  five  years. 
Frank  Hoerst  ('40).  the  only  La  Salle 
graduate  who  made  it  to  the  big  leagues 
(Phillies  pitcher)  and  a  member  of  the 
Alumni  Hall  of  Athletes,  returned  as  the 
Explorer  coach  in  1953  and  turned  out 
consistent  winners  until  1958,  when  bas- 
ketball coach  Jim  Pollard  took  over  for 
a  year. 

Down  through  the  years,  other  Ex- 
plorer stars  have  been  signed  by  major 
league  teams.  Jim  Covello  ("52).  a  good 
hitting   pitcher,   played   in   the  old   New 


York  Giants'  chain.  Outfielder  Han) 
DeVincent  C56).  a  member  of  La  Salle" 
Alumni  Hall  of  Athletes,  received  a  bi 
bonus  from  Cincinnati.  Today  he's  ai 
M.D.  Catcher  Ed  Czerniakowski  ('58 
was  a  St.  Louis  Cardinal  bonus  baby 
Today  he's  a  dentist.  Connie  Newma 
("60).  an  outfielder-first  baseman-pitche 
for  McDonnell,  also  signed  with  th 
Cardinals  and  played  in  the  minors  wit! 
such  players  as  Tim  McCarver  and  Dou 
Clemens.  First  baseman  Joe  Trope 
("611  was  one  of  the  first  players  signe 
by  the  new  Houston  franchise. 

It's  conceivable  that  some  of  La  Salle' 
present  ballplayers  could  sign  with  th 
major  leagues.  "Players  like  Bob  Barrel 
and  Billy  Bradshaw  have  everything  goin 
for  them  except  size."  says  McDonnel 
"But  others  have  made  it  with  siz 
against  them." 

Barrett,  "the  best  two  strike  hitte 
I've  ever  seen  in  college  baseball,"  ac 
cording  to  his  coach,  led  the  Explorers  i 
hitting  this  year  with  a  .382  average 
He's  only  a  sophomore  and  he  can  pla 
a  variety  of  positions.  Bradshaw.  wh 
played  for  former  Explorer  baseball  sta 
Tom  (Guy)  Sottile  ('55)  at  Bishop  Duff 
High.  Niagara  Falls,  hit  .360  and  tie 
for  team  RBI  honors  with  17.  The  slic 
fielding  second  baseman  also  set  an  ind 
vidual  La  Salle  stolen  base  mark  (13) 
Previous  record  holder?  McDonnell  wit 
12  in  1955.  Another  good  prospect  ma 
be  junior  catcher  Ed  Roberts,  who  hi 
.375.  And  how  many  major  league  team 
need  good  hitting  catchers? 

"I  think  that  the  major  leagues  wi 
be  relying  on  the  colleges  for  taler 
quite  a  bit  more  in  the  future."  say 
McDonnell.  "College  baseball  definitel 
helps  the  pros."  says  former  Phillie 
scout  John  (Jocko)  Collins,  presently 
member  of  La  Salle's  basketball  staf 
"There  is  much  more  interest  today:  th 
caliber  of  coaching  is  better  and  the  pla> 
ers  are  improving  all  the  time." 

Collins,  who  signed  such  Phillies  stanc 
outs  as  Chris  Short  and  Johnny  Brigg: 
doesn't  think  that  college  baseball  wi 
replace  the  minor  leagues  as  the  trainin 
ground  for  future  major  leaguers. 

"College  ball  is  not  the  answer  becaus 
a  prospect  must  play  at  least  100  game 
a  year  to  improve,"  says  Jocko.  "Afte 
all.  the  primary  goal  of  college  is  edi 
cation.  Prospects  should  get  that  fir;, 
and  worry  about  playing  full  time  later. 

Of  course,  college  playing  experienc 
doesn't  hurt.  Especially  when  Gene  Mi 
Donnell's  running  the  dugout. 

R.S.I 
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Academic  Building  Set; 
pampus'  Biggest 

La  S^lle  Will  huild  a  $3.3  million  class- 
loom  building  that  will  include  a  plane- 
tarium, it  was  announced  this  summer. 
I  Construction  of  the  building  (see  photo 
vith  cover  story),  which  was  designed 
Ly  Carroll.  Grisdale  and  Van  Alen  Archi- 

bpts,  is  expected  to  begin  this  fall.  Com- 
pletion is  expected  by  1970.  It  will  be 
lompletely  air  conditioned. 

The  100.000  square  foot  structure, 
I'hich  will  be  the  largest  building  on  the 
fampus.  will  be  a  three-story  edifice 
lonstructed  of  brick  and  pre-cast  concrete. 
The  academic  building  will  be  erected 
kithin  the  campus,  some  100  yards 
buth  of  Olney  ave.,  on  La  Salle  prop- 
trty  between  the  College  Union  Build- 
pg  to  the  west  and  Central  High  School's 
jroperty  to  the  east.  Entrances  will  be  on 
he  west  side  facing  the  Union  Building. 
I  In  addition  to  the  planetarium,  which 
rill  be  a  two-story  portion  of  the  struc- 
ure  containing  domed  projection  screen 
bid  seating  60  persons,  the  building  will 
pntain  some  200  rooms — more  than 
[8.000  square-feet  for  academic  activi- 
les. 

The  building  will  house  38  classrooms. 
tl  facing  on  the  east  side  of  the  struc- 
lire.  24  of  them  seating  30  students, 
pother  12  for  40  persons,  and  two 
biding  55  students.  There  will  also  be 
pe  main  lecture  hall  with  a  180-seat 
apacity.  All  classrooms  will  have  over- 
pad  projection  facilities. 

Other  major  components  of  the  build- 
Ig  will  be  more  than  100  faculty  offices, 
uch  designed  for  single  occupancy,  three 
Iculty  project  rooms,  three  faculty 
leeting  rooms,  and  five  secretarial 
Rices. 
I  The   building   will    also   house   a   new 

nguage     library,     replacing    one     now 

cated  in  Wister  Hall,  and  two  language 
jboratory  classrooms.  In  addition,  eight 

minar  rooms,  seven  study  rooms,  and 

statistical  laboratory  will  be  included. 

Seven  La  Salle  departments  will  occupy 
|e  building — economics,  education,  Eng- 
Ih,  history,  languages,  political  science 
lid  sociology.  Provision  for  future  in- 
hllation  of  a  communications  center 
Ith  closed  circuit  television  facilities 
*ve  also  been  provided. 

)bey,  Enforce,  Defend' 

S.  Supreme  Court  lustice  (Ret.) 
3m  C.  Clark  has  called  for  "an  end  to 
is  debasement  of  law  and  constituted 
ithority." 

\  Salle,  Summer,  1968 


Justice  Clark  addressed  some  400 
honor  students,  faculty  and  parents  at 
the  College's  annual  Founder's  Day 
honors  convocation  on  the  campus  this 
spring. 

La  Salle  President  Brother  Daniel  Ber- 
nian,  F.S.C..  conferred  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degrees  upon  Justice  Clark.  H. 
Ladd  Plumley.  chairman  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  and 
board  chairman.  State  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  of  America,  and  Mrs.  Cur- 
tis Bok,  prominent  civic  leader. 

Two  S750.00  cash  awards  for  "dis- 
tinguished teaching" — made  possible  by 
a  grant  by  the  Christian  R.  and  Mary 
F.  Lindback  Foundation — and  some  35 
student  prizes  for  academic  excellence 
were  also  presented  at  the  convocation, 
which  marks  the  feast  day  of  St.  John 
Baptist  de  La  Salle,  founder  of  the 
Brothers   of   the   Christian   Schools. 

Recipients  of  the  1968  Lindback 
awards  were  Eugene  J.  Fitzgerald,  '51. 
an  associate  professor  of  philosophy,  and 
John  J.  Keenan.  '52,  associate  professor 
of  English.  They  are  the  23rd  and  24th 
recipients  since  the  awards  were  initiated 
in  1961. 

"The  lesson  today  is  clear,"  Justice 
Clark  said.  "We  must  preserve,  protect 
and  defend  our  Constitution.  This  is  our 
great  and  solemn  duty.  It  is  not  the 
Constitution,  the  law  as  the  individual 
would  like  to  have  it.  but  as  it  is,  that 


we  must  respect,  obey,  enforce  and 
defend. 

"The  recent  wave  of  civil  disobed- 
ience," he  added,  "of  trespass  and  illegal 
possession  of  private  and  public  property: 
of  riots  and  burning,  looting,  and  maim- 
ing, is  contrary  to  the  great  tradition  left 
us  by  the  founders.  It  can  but  undermine 
the  institutions  that  they  have  founded. 

"History  teaches  us  that  law  and  order 
is  the  greatest  bulwark  of  individual 
liberty,"  Justice  Clark  continued.  "It  de- 
fines and  protects  every  man's  individual 
rights,  but  it  also  imposes  individual  re- 
sponsibility on  every  man  to  respect  and 
recognize  the  individual  rights  of  others. 

"Where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins," 
Justice  Clark  concluded.  "But  where  law 
is  respected  and  enforced,  freedom  lives. 
Law  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  free  society. 
It  is.  therefore,  for  us  to  bring  an  end  to 
this  debasement  of  law  and  constituted 
authority.  It  is  the  duty  of  you — and  you 
— and  you." 

Biostation  Dedicated: 
'A  Matter  of  Survival' 

"This  dedication  marks  a  first  step  on 
the  long  road  to  victory  over  water  pollu- 
tion," Lt.  Gov.  Raymond  J.  Broderick 
told  a  La  Salle  audience  in  May. 

Broderick  was  principal  speaker  at  the 
dedication  of  the  College's  new  Penllyn 
Biostation  at  ceremonies  held  in  the  Pen- 


Brother  Bernian  (left)  and  degree  recipients  Clark,  Plumley  and  Bok. 
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Ilyn  Natural  Area,  Penllyn  Blue  Bell  Pike 
at  Wissahickon  Creek,  Montgomery 
County. 

Some  100  persons  attended  the  cere- 
monies in  which  La  Salle  President 
Brother  Daniel  Bernian,  F.S.C.,  Thomas 
Dolan.  president  of  the  Wissahickon  Val- 
ley Watershed  Assoc,  and  Dr.  John  S. 
Penny,  chairman  of  La  Salle's  biology 
department  also  took  part. 

The  biostation,  erected  through  grants 
by  the  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  and  the  Scholler 
Foundation  on  land  donated  by  the 
Watershed  Assoc,  consists  of  a  large 
laboratory  equipped  with  instruments  for 
ecological  studies  of  the  stream's  rate  of 
flow  and  purity. 

"People  everywhere  must  be  made  aware 
that  public  health,  industrial  development 
and  recreation  all  go  hand  in  hand  with  an 
adequate  supply  of  good  water,"  Broder- 
ick  asserted.  "Without  adequate  research 
facilities,  man  cannot  properly  plan  to 
adjust  to  his  environment.  This  Biostation 
offers  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to 
study  the  influence  of  suburbia  on  such 
matters  as  erosion,  land  use,  and  pollu- 
tion. 

"As  long  as  water  runs  down  hill."  he 
continued,  "as  long  as  rivers  ignore  poli- 
tical boundaries,  water  pollution  is  every- 
body's problem.  In  fact,  water,  our  most 
precious  commodity,  is  probably  our 
most  serious  public  works  problem.  Why? 
It  is  a  matter  of  survival." 

"The  good  sense  of  this  effort  is  ob- 
vious," Broderick  concluded.  "The  good 
health  which  will  result  will  make  our 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live." 

Grads  Told:  Seek 
'Quality'  in  Life 

An  eminent  historian  called  upon  La 
Salle  graduates  to  pursue  "the  quest  for 
quality  in  American  life"  and  derided 
"students  who  would  rather  throw  rocks 
than  study;  professors  who  consider 
themselves  above  teaching." 

Dr.  Eric  F.  Goldman,  Rollins  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  Princeton  University, 
gave  his  remarks  in  the  commencement 
address  to  some  750  graduates  at  the 
College's  105th  commencement  exercise 
attended  by  some  10,000  parents  and 
friends  at  Philadelphia  Civic  Center 
(Convention  Hall). 

Brother  Daniel  Bernian,  F.S.C.,  La 
Salle  president,  conferred  the  bachelor's 
degrees  and  four  honorary  doctoral  de- 
grees. Honorary  doctor  of  laws  degrees 
were  conferred  upon  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert 
L.  De  Witt.  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Hon. 
Charles  Klein,  president  judge  of  Phila- 


Faculty  fathers  and  graduate  sons  (from  left):  Claude  and  Michael  Koch,  John  and 
James  McCloskey,  and  Victor  Brooks  with  Victor,  Jr. 


delphia  Orphan's  Court.  Dr.  Raymond  A. 
Dart,  a  South  African  anthropologist,  re- 
ceived a  doctor  of  science  degree,  and 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Michael  J.  Dean, 
principal  of  Cardinal  Dougherty  High 
School,  accepted  an  honorary  doctor  of 
pedagogy  degree. 

Dr.  Goldman,  who  was  a  consultant  to 
President  Johnson  from  1964-66,  cited 
the  "brilliant  success"  of  the  material 
achievements  of  America,  and  added 
".  .  .  it  is  only  the  fey  and  supercilious 
who  would  look  down  upon  it." 

"In  the  coming  decades,"  he  continued, 
"this  drive  should  and  will  go  on,  par- 
ticularly to  bring  within  the  canopy  of 
affluence  those  who  have  been  left  out- 
side. Inevitably,  it  will  concentrate  on  the 
Negro,  who  has  so  plainly  been  the  step- 
child of  American  opportunity. 

"Yet  the  evidence  is  accumulating." 
Dr.  Goldman  asserted,  "that  the  pursuit 
of  quantity  will  be  accompanied  by  an- 
other urge — the  quest  for  quality  in 
American  living.  A  large  part  of  our  pop- 
ulation has  reached  the  point  where  a 
comfortable  degree  of  food,  clothing,  and 
housing  seem  secure.  They  are  reaching 
out  to  make  everyday  life  fuller,  more 
interesting,  more  colorful,  more  aesthet- 
ically satisfying. 

"This  word  'quality,'  like  all  evoca- 
tive phrases,  can  be  used  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  nonsense,  some  of  it  dan- 
gerous nonsense,"  he  stated.  "It  does  not 


mean — and  most  of  the  oncoming  gen-1 
eration  do  not  mean  by  it — students  whoj 
would  rather  throw  rocks  than  studya 
professors  who  consider  themselves  above! 
teaching;  ladies  in  the  suburbs  who,  pro-i 
claiming  their  interest  in  art,  ignore  the! 
slums  around  the  corner;  or  a  whole: 
strand  in  American  thinking  which  per-j 
sists  in  a  limped,  fatalistic  view  that  al 
nation  cannot  be  thoroughly  democratic! 
and  materially  comfortable  and  still  de-l 
velop  exciting  ideas,  attitudes,  and  arts.'l 
"The  genuine  quest  for  quality,"  Dr.] 
Goldman  concluded,  "shows  itself  in  the! 
students  who  engage  in  responsible  forms! 
of  the  questioning  of  established  instil 
tutions;  the  new  breed  of  professors  whcl 
recognize  that  they  have  a  responsibility! 
to  their  surrounding  communities  as  well 
as  to  the  length  of  their  bibliographies 
the  educators  who  seek  not  only  morel 
school  buildings  but  enrichment  ancl 
sharpening  of  what  is  taught.  .  ." 

JFK  Data  Asked 

A  group  of  La  Salle  students  this  spring' 
circulated  a  petition  at  a  dozen  area  col- 
leges and  universities  for  President  John-i 
son  to  release  all  confidential  information1 
related  to  the  assassination  of  John  I 
Kennedy. 

La  Salle's  political  science  association 
opened  the  signature  drive,  which  in- 
cluded campaigns  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Temple  University,  Haver-i 
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>rd  College.  Villanova  University,  Bryn 
lawr  College.  Rosemont  College,  Phila- 
delphia Community  College,  Chestnut 
fill  College,  and  Harcum  Junior  College. 
:  The  La  Salle  petition,  which  was  used 
<y  students  at  each  of  the  schools,  called 
jpon  President  Johnson  to  ( 1 )  release 
all  relevant  information  in  the  National 
archives  .  .  .  and  all  other  pertinent 
iformation  in  the  possession  of  the  gov- 
nment  concerning  the  assassination  .  .  ." 
nd  (2)  "convince  (Time  Inc.)  of  the 
nportance  of  the  Zapruder  film  and  the 
ecessity  in  having  this  basic  documenta- 
pn  of  the  actual  killing  scrutinized  by 
pe  American  public  for  the  purpose  of 
■"riving  at  an  informed  opinion  in  a 
Smocratic  fashion." 

I  "It  is  our  conviction,"  the  petition 
rjated,  "that  the  official  explanation  of 
jle  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
ennedy  fails  to  provide  an  accurate 
hd  complete  explanation  of  this  histori- 
kl  event.  .  ." 


alisbury  Honored 


>Krrison  E.  Salisbury,  assistant  manag- 
1g  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  re- 
dived  the  20th  annual  Journalism  Award 
I  the  college's  weekly  student  news- 
[per.  The  Collegian,  at  the  paper's  an- 
i  al  banquet  this  spring. 
iSalisbury,  who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
^  1 955  for  his  work  as  a  correspondent 
)  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  second  Times 
titer  to  receive  the  plaque,  which  has 
lien  given  annually  since  1949  for  "out- 
anding  public  service  in  the  field  of 
jurnalism."  James  Reston  was  honored 
S  1962. 

A  new  award  recognizing  the  contribu- 
tjns  of  a  local  newsman  was  given  to 
Iylor  Grant,  news  commentator  for 
^jFLN-FM  radio.  Collegian  editor 
"}omas  J.  Smith  presented  the  awards 
MSalisbury  and  Grant. 

(Previous  recipients  of  the  Collegian 
jrflvard  include  Ed  Sullivan  (1949);  Bob 
<jnsidine  (1951):  Edward  R.  Morrow 
J©64);  Jim  Bishop  (1956);  Chet  Hunt- 
(1958);  Walter  Cronkite  (1960); 
Rvid  Brinkley  (1961);  Charles  Colling- 
\.od  (1963);  Art  Buchwald  (1964)  and 
Jjt  year's  recipient.  Bulletin  columnist 
Sidy  Grady. 

dunpowder  'Glorified' 

A  civil   rights   leader   told   a   La   Salle 
alienee  this  spring  that  black  and  white 

3'jple  must  work  together  to  end  vio- 
-,ce  in  America. 
Phillip  H.  Savage,  tri-state  director  of 
t|    National    Association    for    the    Ad- 


vancement of  Colored  People,  addressed 
a  capacity  audience  of  450  students  and 
faculty  at  one  of  four  Masses  held  at 
La  Salle  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King. 

"This  is  an  occasion  that  brings  us 
together,  black  and  white,  while  we 
should  have  done  so  long  ago,"  Savage 
said.  "It  is  an  occasion  for  apology  for 
all  we  have  not  done,  an  apology  for  all 
of  our  churches,  social  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, homes,  cities  and  states,  which 
failed  to  heed  the  call  of  this  great  man 
(Dr.  King).  An  occasion  for  forgiveness 
for  conditions  that  snuffed-out  the  life 
of  this  great  man. 

"We  have  glorified  gunpowder  and 
weapons  of  violence,"  Savage  contended. 
"We  have  sanctified  violence  as  a  means 
to  change.  We  have  not  emphasized 
justice  and  hope,  instead  we  have  ele- 
vated on  the  altars  of  our  institutions 
the  primacy  of  property  over  human 
rights." 

"Your  black  brethren  want  only  one 
thing  from  our  society,"  Savage  added. 
"He  wants  respect,  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility. He  wants  the  thought  of 
color  itself  to  be  secondary,  if  any  con- 
sideration at  all.  I  have  no  hope  for  this 
society  unless  our  people  are  not  trans- 
formed into  a  force  that  will  change  the 
attitudes  of  our  society. 

"I  urge  you  white  people  to  examine 
yourselves,"  he  concluded.  "Look  at  your- 
selves in  the  mirror  and  wash  away  all 
bitterness,  suspicion,  hatred,  and  a  holier- 
than-thou  attitude  that  reinforces  old 
prejudices." 

Coach  Dougherty  Resigns 

Joe    Dougherty,    the    college's    varsity 
crew  coach  since    1961,  has  announced 


his  resignation  because  of  the  pressures 
of  outside  business  interests. 

In  accepting  the  resignation.  Athletic 
Director  James  J.  Henry  said:  "We  are 
sorry  to  lose  a  coach  with  the  fine  qual- 
ities of  Joe  Dougherty,  but  we  realize 
that  his  business  interests  and  good  health 
must  come  first." 

In  eight  years  at  the  helm.  Dougherty 
guided  La  Salle  varsity  eights  to  a  45-32 
(.584)  won-lost  record.  In  1966  and 
1967,  Explorer  varsity  shells  had  a  com- 
bined 22-5  record.  La  Salle  had  a  7-5 
regular  season  record  this  year  before 
finishing  fifth  in  the  semifinals  of  the 
Dad  Vail  Regatta.  No  successor  has  yet 
been  named. 

Summer  Programs 

A  Counseling  workshop  for  religious 
superiors,  a  special  "enrichment"  pro- 
gram in  graduate  theology  and  eight  new 
evening  courses  highlight  the  College's 
summer  session  this  year. 

La  Salle's  psychology  department  spon- 
sored the  counseling  workshop,  at  which 
several  nationally  prominent  counselors 
and  psychologists  were  faculty  members 
in  the  program  for  religious  superiors  of 
Brothers'  orders. 

The  theology  "enrichment"  program 
was  offered  principally  for  members  of 
religious  orders  who  hold  master's  de- 
grees in  theology,  although  this  was  not 
a  prerequisite.  The  program  consisted  of 
three  credit  hours  of  lectures,  a  three 
credit  seminar  and  weekly  discussion 
groups.  The  faculty  included  Dr.  Victor 
Preller,  of  Princeton  University,  and 
Brother  Michael  Kerlin.  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.. 
of  La  Salle. 

Among  the  new  evening  college  courses 
this  summer  were  History  of  Greece  and 
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Rome;  Readings  in  Drama;  Psychology  of 
Adjustment;  Industrial  Psychology;  Social 
Deviancy  and  Social  Disorganization: 
Interdepartmental  Readings;  Nineteenth 
Century  British  Literature,  and  Ameri- 
can Federal  Government. 

161  Wives  Feted 

Wives  of  161  College  day  and  evening 
division  seniors  received  "Ph.T. — Putting 
Him  Through"  degrees  at  La  Salle's  1 5th 
annual  Ph.T.  ceremonies. 

Aurelta  K.  Brooks,  mother  of  four 
children  whose  husband,  Dr.  Victor 
Brooks,  has  been  a  member  of  La  Salle's 
evening  division  staff  since  1955,  received 
the  annual  special  Ph.T.  award  "with 
distinction"  at  the  event,  which  recog- 
nizes the  wives'  assistance  in  their  hus- 
band's pursuit  of  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Masgaret  Mary  Kearney,  educational 
director  for  WCAU-TV,  gave  the  princi- 
pal address,  and  Brother  Daniel  Bernian, 
F.S.C.,  La  Salle  president,  conferred  the 
"degrees."  Brother  Emery  Mollenhauer, 
F.S.C.,  evening  division  dean,  presented 
the  candidates. 

NSF  Summer  Grant 

La  Salle's  biology  department  has  been 
awarded  a  $7,513  National  Science 
Foundation  grant  for  a  summer  training 
program  for  24  outstanding  high  school 
science  students. 

A  new  facet  of  the  1968  program  is 
the  addition  of  10  "average"  students 
not  supported  by  the  NSF  grants.  The 
innovation  is  aimed  at  identifying  pos- 
sible hidden  talent  and  the  acceleration 
of  their  development  in  scientific  studies. 

Twenty-four  superior  10th  and  11th 
grade  pupils  from  public  and  private  high 
schools  were  selected  for  the  co-educa- 
tional project,  which  this  summer  con- 
centrated on  the  field  of  microecology. 
The  program  is  designed  to  "identify 
and  encourage  superior  high  school  stu- 
dents who  have  an  excellent  potential  of 
becoming  scientists." 


Navy's  Choice 


A  La  Salle  administrator  was  among 
nine  civilians  and  U.S.  Navy  food  serv- 
ice executives  chosen  to  select  the  Navy's 
best  food  preparation  unit. 

William  A.  Hall,  who  has  been  direc- 
tor of  food  services  at  La  Salle  since 
1952,  was  one  of  five  civilians  who  em- 
barked on  a  six-week  tour  of  Navy 
installations  around  the  world  to  choose 
the    1968   recipient   of   the   Navy's   Ney 


Memorial  Award,  which  will  be  given  to 
the  unit  judged  best  among  12  finalists. 
The  itinerary  included  a  40,000  mile 
journey,  which  concluded  in  mid-July. 
The  judges  visited  naval  installations  in 
Hawaii,  Guam,  the  Philippines,  San 
Francisco,  San  Diego,  Puerto  Rico,  Nor- 
folk, and  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

PPC  Aims  Endorsed 

The  College  Council  of  La  Salle,  chief 
policy-making  body  of  the  College, 
unanimously  endorsed  the  objectives  of 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  and  con- 
tributed $1250  to  the  effort. 

The   action   and  gift  were  announced 
by   Brother   Daniel   Bernian,   F.S.C.,   La 


Salle  president,  who  said  that  the  Coun- 
cil "gave  its  overwhelming  support  to  the 
objectives  of  the  March  to  eradicate 
poverty  in  America." 

The  gift  included  $1000  for  the  South 
ern     Christian     Leadership     Conference 
sponsor  of  the  nationwide  campaign,  anc 
$250  to  La  Salle's  student  drive,  headec, 
by    Owen    Montague    and    George    Tl 
Eckenrode,  both  juniors. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  the  chiel 
administrative  officers  of  the  College — 
the  president,  four  vice  presidents,  ancjl 
deans — and  three  elected  members  fron 
the  Faculty  Senate.  Earlier  this  spring 
both  the  student  council  and  faculty 
senate  had  endorsed  the  aims  of  the 
SCLC  campaign. 


Pochti  kazhdi  dyi  chitaet 
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Lady/  'Kate/ 
Music  Theatre 
68  Hits 


a  Salle  College's  Music  Theatre  '68 
presenting  two  of  Broadway's  all- 
Tie  hit  musicals,  "My  Fair  Lady"  and 
Ciss  Me,  Kate,"  as  the  company  en- 
ys  its  seventh  successful  season. 
"Kate"  opens  Aug.  16  and  continues 
x  nights  weekly  through  Sept.  8  in 
e  air-conditioned  College  Union 
leatre  on  the  campus.  Performances 
He  at  8:30  P.M.,  Tuesday  through  Fri- 
ay,  at  6  and  9:30  P.M.  (two  shows) 
iturday,  and  7  P.M.  Sunday.  No  per- 
irmance  is  given  Monday. 
Managing  Director  Dan  Rodden's 
?68  staff  includes  Music  Theatre  vet- 
rans  Sidney  MacLeod,  technical  di- 
fctor;  Gerard  Leahy,  who  designed 
•ts  and  costumes,  and  musical  direc- 
,r  Anthony  Mecoli.  Joining  the  corn- 
any  for  their  first  season  are  chore- 
jraphers  Mary  Woods  Kelly  and 
nbert  Wilson.  Peter  E.  Doyle  is  assist- 
it  managing  Director. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


'23 

Francis  J.  McCusker,  former  president  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  alumni  chapter,  died 
November  10,  1967. 

'26 

Francis  J.  Braceland.  M.D.,  was  presented 
the  eighth  annual  Academy  award  from  the 
Academy  of  Religion  and  Mental  Health  at 
ceremonies  held  in  New  York.  The  yearly 
award  is  presented  for  outstanding  leadership 
in  developing  closer  relationships  among 
clergymen  and  psychiatrists. 

'38 

Herman  D.  Staples,  M.D..  a  nationally 
known  psychoanalyst,  was  recently  a  panel 
participant  in  a  forum  held  at  West  Chester 
State  College,  which  considered  some  of  the 
most  basic  issues  confronting  educators  and 
mental  health  workers. 

'39 

Gerard  A.  Tiedeken  received  his  master  of 
education  degree  from  Rutgers  University  on 
May  29. 

/42 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Schneider  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  special  products  department 
of  Rohm  and  Haas  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

'47 

Jerome  H.  Park  was  recently  appointed  di- 
rector of  merchandising  for  Hamilton  Watch 
Co. 

'48 

Bernard  Rafferty  was  elected  president  of 
the  La  Salle  College  Education  Alumni  As- 
sociation on  July  1,  1968. 

'49 

Major  William  H.  Blankfield,  Jr.,  has  re- 
ceived his  third  Air  Force  Commendation 
Medal  at  OfFutt  AFB,  Neb.,  for  meritorius 
service  as  commander  of  the  1982nd  com- 
munication squadron  at  Uban  Royal  Thai 
AFB,  Thailand.  Carmen  F.  Guarino,  chief 
of  the  water  pollution  control  division  of 
Philadelphia,  reported  on  computer  data  log- 
ging at  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Federa- 
tion meeting  in  N.Y.  Charles  E.  McShane 
has  been  named  manager  of  the  agency  de- 
partment of  the  Boston  casualty  and  surety 
division  office  of  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty. 

'50 

Richard  Becker  was  elected  vice  president  of 
the  La  Salle  College  Education  Alumni  Asso- 
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ciation  on  July  1.  1968.  James  F.  Brown  has 
been  named  divisional  sales  manager,  Balti- 
more division  of  the  Reynolds'  Metals  Co., 
Towson,  Md.  Leon  Stallings,  head  of  the 
experimental  lubricants  branch  of  the  Aero- 
Materials  Department,  has  published  a  paper 
entitled  "The  Four  Ball  Wear  Test,"  which 
appears  in  the  February  1968  issue  of  the 
NLGl  Spokesman. 

'51 

James  B.  Cregan,  assistant  financial  secre- 
tary of  Provident  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, has  been  awarded  the  professional 
designation  of  chartered  financial  analyst  by 
the  Institute  of  Chartered  Financial  Analysts. 
Joseph  Pitelli  was  recently  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  of  business  at  Philadelphia 
Community  College. 


Alumni  President  Daniel  Kane,  '49.  (left) 
presents  Hall  of  Athletes  trophy  to  1968 
entry,  Frank  O'Hara,  '54. 

'52 

Maj.  John  E.  Hatch,  a  navigator,  was  re- 
cently assigned  to  a  unit  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  and  is  now  stationed  at  Westover 
AFB,  Mass.  Army  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  G.  Mc- 
Glade  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Army  com- 
mand and  general  staff  college  on  June  7  at 
Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan.  Maj.  Joseph  E.  Mar- 
tin received  the  Air  Medal  at  Norton  AFB. 
Calif.,  recently.  Major  Martin,  also  a  naviga- 
tor, was  cited  for  his  outstanding  airmanship 
and  courage  on  successful  and  important 
missions  under  hazardous  conditions.  Ed- 
ward W.  Wallace  has  been  named  to  attend 
a  one  year  graduate  course  of  study  in  pro- 
curement and  contracting  at  George  Wash- 
ington University.  He  is  now  a  supervisory 
procurement  agent  at  the  Defense  Industrial 
Supply  Center.  Philadelphia. 


'51 

Bart  Brooks  has  been  named  principal  \l 
Brick  Township  High  School  in  Ocean  Cou I 
ty,  N.J.  Robert  J.  Crosby  has  just  establishes 
his  own  firm  known  as  Crosby  &  Co.,  in  Well 
Chester.  Pa.,  and  is  engaged  in  providing  com 
suiting  services  to  companies  in  the  aerJI 
space  industry.  James  V.  Dolan,  who  recenjj 
ly  announced  the  formation  of  a  partnership 
for  the  practice  of  law  under  the  firm  nan 
of  Walsh  &  Dolan  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Flrj' 
was  elected  to  the  National  Board  of  ft  ] 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Men  at  thejl 
conference  in  Pittsburgh. 

'54 

David  W.  Bruhin  has  been  appointed  to  tflj 
staff  of  the  American  Society  of  Charted) 
Life    Underwriters    as    managing    editor   |i 
publications.  Dr.  Harry  J.  White,  vice  prei 
dent  of  the  alumni  association,  has  movJI 
from    coordinator    of    Ph.D.    recruiting 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co..  to  assistant  departme  I 
manager  in  charge  of  all  professional  recru  5 
ment.  Birth:  To  Francis  P.  Loeber  and  wil 
their  first  child,  Francis,  Jr. 

'5 

Martin  J.  Connor,  Jr.,  formerly  accounti'  i 
policy  coordinator,  was  named  to  manag  i 
of  financial  reporting  at  Atlantic  Richfie  I 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  Thomas  F.  Grace  wl 
appointed  travel  counselor  at  Penn  Centl 
Travel,  Inc.  Maj.  Joseph  L.  Hunter  recent:} 
graduated  from  the  Army  Command  aj  | 
General  Staff  College  at  Ft.  Leavenwort.j 
Kan.  John  Joseph  Paul  Krieg  died  sudderti 
last  May.  Edward  G.  Mekel,  a  partner  < 
the  law  firm  of  Duden  &  Galbally.  w 
sworn  in  recently  as  as  deputy  chief  comm  i 
sioner  in  charge  of  registration  in  Philad'  I 
phia.  William  J.  Murphy  received  his  m-A 
ter  of  business  administration  from  Drev 
Institute  of  Technology  on  June  15.  Hen  it 
T.  Wilkins  was  among  17  new  members  w 
were  initiated  into  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  t 
honorary  education  fraternity  at  Shipper  t 
burg  State  College. 

'56 

Frank  S.  Blatcher  recently  completed 
requirements  to  be  certified  a  life  member 
the  Million  Dollar  Round  Table.  Maj.  Jam 
H.  Breen  was  awarded  a  certificate 
achievement  while  a  student  at  U.S.  An 
Command  and  general  staff  college  at  1 
Leavenworth.  Kan.  George  W.  DarlingT'' 
has  recently  been  appointed  assistant  v 
president  of  the  Monroe  Security  Bank  a 
Trust  Co..  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Lewis  C.  Mori 
has  been  appointed  director  of  research  a 


llpha   Epsilon   President  Maurice  Kelley  (left)  welcomes  new  honorary   AED   members    (from    left):    Rev.    Regis    Ryan,    Rev. 
[aymond  Halligan,  Brother  C.  Gresh,  Bernard  McCormick,  Robert  Courtney,  and  Brother  M.  Stark. 


p'  production  development  in  the  technical 
bsearch  group  division  of  Control  Data  Corp. 


Lewis  C.  Morris 


'57 

»aniel  Avena  was  elected  president  of  the 
[ineland,  N.J.  Jaycees  at  a  dinner  meeting 
1st  May.  A  member  since  1961,  Avena  had 
i  previously  held  the  posts  of  secretary,  treas- 
rer,  executive  vice  president  and  member  of 
|«e  board  of  directors.  Lawrence  V.  Bat- 
f)RF  has  been  promoted  from  senior  revenue 
ipicer  to  chief,  special  procedures  in  the 
[BBce  of  international  operations,  Internal 
fevenue  Service.  Maj.  Charles  A.  Beitz,  Jr., 
iho  holds  three  awards  of  the  Air  Medal, 
Ifo  awards  of  the  Army  Commendation 
jfedal  and  the  Bronze  Star  Medal,  assumed 
pmmand  of  the  264th  Maintenance  Battalion 
Ft.  Riley,  Kan. 

58 

|u  Davis,  three  time  Olympic  star  and  one 
If  the  greatest  athletes  in  La  Salle  history, 
bs  returned  to  the  Explorer's  staff  as  assist- 
ht  track  and  cross  country  coach.  R.  Allan 
Iurrant,  m,  received  his  master  of  library 


science  degree  from  Rutgers  University  on 
May  29.  Francis  P.  Ferris  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  sales  representative  of  McNeil 
Laboratories,  Inc.  John  E.  Fineran,  Jr., 
received  his  master  of  education  degree  from 
Rutgers  University  on  May  29.  Thomas  J. 
Garberina  has  been  named  dean  of  reading 
in  The  Pennsbury  School  District  at  Fallsing- 
ton.  Pa.  Gerald  T.  Hofmann,  trust  invest- 
ment officer  of  Provident  National  Bank,  has 
been  awarded  the  professional  designation  of 
chartered  financial  analyst  by  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Financial  Analysts.  James  O. 
McGovern  received  his  master  of  business 
administration  degree  from  Drexel  Institute 
of  Technology  on  June  15.  Vincent  Man- 
cini  has  been  named  an  assistant  professor 
of  Social  Sciences  at  Delaware  County.  (Pa.) 


Francis  P.   Ferris 


Joseph  A.  Marore 


Community  College.  Joseph  A.  Margre  was 
elected  an  assistant  treasurer  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. Joseph  A.  Murphy  received  his  doc- 
torate in  foreign  language  education  at  Ohio 


State  University  in  June.  He  is  teaching 
methods  and  demonstration  classes  at  an 
NDEA  summer  institute  at  Colorado  State 
University.  In  the  fall  he  will  be  employed 
by  the  romance  language  department  at 
Michigan  State  University.  Archie  J.  Per- 
golese  has  been  granted  the  1967  National 
Quality  Award  for  the  sixth  consecutive  year 
by  the  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers and  Life  Insurance  Agency  Manage- 
ment Association.  Rushton  H.  Ridgway  was 
recently  re-appointed  to  his  second  five  year 
term  as  assistant  county  prosecutor  of  Cum- 
berland County,  N.J.  Richard  R.  Vander- 
slice  has  been  appointed  medical  service 
representative  for  the  flint  division  of  Baxter 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Oreland.  Pa.  G.  Russell 
Waite  received  his  master  of  arts  degree  in 
business  education  from  Rider  College  on 
June  2.  Birth :  To  Michael  O'Hara  and  wife, 
Florence,  a  daughter  Louisa  Ann;  to  James 
J.  McDonald  and  wife,  Bonnie,  a  son, 
Theodore  William. 

'59 

Harry  J.  Connolly,  Jr.,  has  been  admitted 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bar.  John  W. 
Kreider  has  been  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  College  of  Medicine  at  the  Milton 
S.  Hershey  Medical  Center.  Joseph  T.  Mak- 
arewicz  has  been  named  instructor  in  history 
at  the  Beaver  Campus  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Henry  P.  Murphy  was 
elected  an  assistant  treasurer  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust  Co..  Phila- 
delphia. John  H.  Veen,  director  of  the  La 
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Rev.  John  A.  Guischard,  '38  (center),  ordained  in  Rome  this  spring  after  23  years  as  a   lay  professor  at  La  Salle,  offered 
first  Mass  on  the  campus  this  summer. 


Salle  College  Union,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Association  of  College  Unions — Inter- 
national committee  for  public  relations  for 
1968-69. 


Henry   P.   Murphy 


#60 

Thomas  Henry  is  co-author  of  a  12-year 
study  published  in  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  (Jan.  4  issue)  Henry  studied  a 
family  with  a  history  of  miscarriages  and 
mongoloid  children,  hoping  to  find  the  hidden 
genetic  problem  or  problems  that  cause 
mongolism,  a  common  form  of  mental  re- 
tardation. Gerald  J.  Hone  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
Girard  D.  Kilker  was  promoted  to  unit 
supervisor — emergency  assistance  unit  of  the 
New  York  City  department  of  social  services. 
Edward  J.  Kreuser  was  promoted  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  class  five  in  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  promotion  resulted  from  recom- 
mendation by  the  21st  Foreign  Service  Selec- 
tion Boards.  Robert  J.  Lennox  has  joined 
Clawges  Associates  as  manager  of  reproduc- 
tion services.  He  will  be  responsible  for  repro- 
duction, printing,  and  mailing/distribution 
departments.  Alfred  A.  LlSIEWSKI,  Aurelio 
P.  Lodisi  .  James  E.  Root  and  William  F. 
Walsh  received  their  master  of  business 
administration  degrees  at  Drexel  Institute  of 


Technology.  Joseph  R.  Walton  has  been 
elected  director  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association.  Capt. 
Noel  A.  Yannessa,  M.D.,  is  a  member  of  the 
unit  at  Bien  Hoa  AB,  Vietnam,  that  has  been 
selected  as  the  best  tactical  fighter  wing  in 
the  Air  Force.  Marriage:  Girard  D.  Kilker 
to  Elizabeth  Anne  Lind.  Birth:  to  Robert  R. 
Davis  and  wife,  Cora,  a  son,  Mark  Elliot. 

'61 

Dr.  John  J.  Brabazon  was  named  principal 
for  the  New  Hope-Solebury  High  School. 
John  C.  Caras  rolled  the  only  perfect  game 
in  the  two-week  American  Bowling  Congress 
tournament  in  Cincinnati's  convention-expo- 
sition Center.  Harry  B.  Casey  received  his 
master  of  engineering  degree  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  Capt.  Joseph  J. 
Momorella  received  the  Vietnamese  Gal- 
lantry Cross  with  bronze  star  near  Bien  Hoa, 
Vietnam.  Birth:  to  Robert  S.  Lyons,  Jr.,  and 
wife,  Joan,  their  second  son,  Richard  Michael. 

'62 

Millard  E.  Ames,  Jr..  received  his  master 
of  science  degree  in  electrical  engineering 
from  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology.  John 
D.  Caputo  received  his  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  from  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  May. 
William  D.  Curzie,  Jr.,  received  his  master 
of  science  degree  in  library  science  from 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology.  Joseph  J. 
Deckert  has  been  elected  vice  president  in 
charge  of  the  Milton  Roy  Co.,  a  manufactur- 
ing plant  in  Philadelphia.  Edward  J.  Devin- 
ney,  Jr..  received  his  Ph.D.  in  astronomy 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  James 
Albert  Horty,  Jr.,  recently  received  his 
master  of  business  administration  degree  from 
the  University  of  Delaware.  Francis  X.  Mc- 


Keffery  received  his  master  of  business  a 
ministration  degree  from  Drexel  Institute 
Technology.  Edward  F.  Mallon,  Jr.,  w 
appointed  assistant  administrator  of  Sacni 
Heart  General  Hospital,  Chester.  Capt.  PetiJ 
O'Neill  was  presented  with  the  Bronze  Stj 
Medal  for  outstanding  meritorious  service 
Vietnam.  Francis  G.  Peiffer  received  1 
master  of  business  administration  degr 
from  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology. 


'6 


John  Mulholland 


Stewart  A.  Dougherty,  a  Lt.  in  the  Supj 
Corps,  USN,  is  now  serving  on  the  U.S 
Iwo  Jima  operating  out  of  Da  Nang.  Jaw 
M.  Joyce  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  fn 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  M;i 
Robert  J.  Miller  has  been  promoted 
head  of  the  reports  and  statistical  section 
the  Philadelphia  regional  office  of  the  U 
department  of  housing  and  urban  develc 
ment.  John  Mulholland  has  been  elect 
executive  vice  president  at  Louderback-Noi 
American  Van  Lines,  King  of  Prussia,  I 
William  Raftery  has  resigned  as  bask 
ball  coach  and  assistant  director  of  athlet 
at  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  and  \ 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Converse  Rt 
ber  Company  as  a  sales  and  promotioi 
representative.  Joseph  J.  Simon  received 
master  of  business  administration  degree  fn 
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Orc\el  Institute  of  Technology.  Marriage: 
!"apt.  Francis  X.  Gindhart,  USAR.  to 
fatricia  A.  Schwager.  Birth:  To  Joseph 
Utarola  and  wife,  Jeanette,  a  daughter, 
itacey  Ann. 
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i  Donald  F.  McAvoy, 


Joseph  Benedict  recently  graduated  from 
femple  Univ.  Dental  School.  Capt.  Alan 
l.  Brown  has  received  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Commendation  Medal.  He  was  decorated  for 
iieritorious  service  as  a  supply  officer  at 
Dakhon  Phanom  Royal  AFB,  Thailand. 
Inthony  Joseph  E'Errico  received  the  de- 
Iree  of  doctor  of  osteopathy  from  the  College 
If  Osteopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  He  will 
Irve  his  internship  at  Memorial  Osteopathic 
lospital.  York,  Pa.  Philip  E.  Donahue  re- 
vived his  M.D.  from  the  Jefferson  Medical 
follege  of  Philadelphia,  and  will  intern  at 
feorgetown  University  Hospital.  Washing- 
pn.  Patrick  T.  Gairns  has  joined  Onyx 
|hemical  Co..  division  of  Millmaster  Onyx 
jorp..  as  a  field  sales  representative.  James 
L.  Giglio  received  a  doctor  of  dental  surgery 
(fcgree  from  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
jurgery.  University  of  Maryland,  and  will 
item  at  Delaware  State  Hospital,  New  Hope, 
lei.  John  E.  Guintven  was  named  manager 
f  the  Frankfort,  Ky.,  United  Press  Inter- 
ational  Bureau.  William  F.  Heiland  re- 
vived his  master  of  business  administration 
torn  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology.  Steven 
It.  Kelsen  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
pctor  of  medicine  from  the  Hahnemann 
(ledical  College  and  will  intern  at  Boston 
lity  Hospital.  David  B.  Knies  received  his 
flaster  of  engineering  degree  from  Pennsyl- 
ania  State  University.  Donald  F.  McAvoy. 
p.,  has  been  appointed  metropolitan  insur- 
hce  consultant  manager  in  Metropolitan  Life 
nsurance  Company's  Howard  office  in  Balti- 
more. Matthew  N.  Sabatine  received  his 
pctor  of  dental  medicine  degree  from  the 
(niversity  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Dental 
jledicine  in  June.  John  M.  Stack.  Jr.,  M.D  . 

Laduated  from  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
He  will  intern  at  Philadelphia  General  Hos- 

tal.  Mark  R.  Stein,  M.D.,  graduated  from 
ie  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  will  intern 

I  the  Abington  Memorial  Hospital.  William 
ffALKER.  Ill,  is  presently  teaching  European 

'story  at  Clemson  University  in  South  Caro- 
la.  Capt.  Don  Walheim  recently  replaced 

Imerica's  top  pentathlete,  Jim  Moore,  in  the 

nals  of  the  U.S.  modern  pentathlon's  CISM 

pais  held  in  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
Iks  named  to  the  U.S.  squad  in  the  CISM 

hampionships  in  Rome.  Edward  A.  Wro- 
'Lewski,  Jr.,  M.D.,  was  graduated  from  the 

fferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  and 

ill  intern  at  Harrisburg  Polyclinic  Hospital. 

larriage:    Joseph  Guaraldo,  Jr.,  to  Sally 

.  McGonigle;  William  Rizzi  to  Barbara  E. 

tadl;  Capt.  Donald  J.  Walheim  to  Colleen 

laine. 
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Richard  Espenship  has  accepted  a  coach- 
ing position  at  the  Florida  Air  Academy  in 
Melborne.  Edgar  M.  Guertin  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  3M  Company  graphic 
systems  plant  in  New  Ulm,  Minn.  Francis 
N.  Hammer  has  been  elected  an  assistant 
treasurer  of  Continental  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
William  J.  Hildebrand  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  vice  president  at  Girard  Trust 
Bank.  Ralph  E.  Johnson  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Captain  near  Dong  Ha,  Vietnam, 
where  he  is  serving  as  executive  officer  of 
Battery  C,  1st  Battalion  of  the  40th  Artillery. 
Joseph  Karlesky  has  been  awarded  a 
National  Science  Foundation  graduate 
fellowship  for  the  next  academic  year. 
Joseph  Markert  received  his  M.B.A.  from 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  in  June.  John 
Seydow  was  named  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  La  Salle  College  for  the  coming 
academic  year.  Ronald  J.  Zeller,  Esq.,  is 
associated  with  the  firm  of  Calder,  Kirken- 
dall  and  Ypsilanti  and  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  business  law  at  Eastern  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. Marriage:  Timothy  C.  Brennan  to 
Joyce  E.  Kozak;  Nicholas  Giordano  to 
Joanne  Pizzuto;  Richard  R.  Masi  to  Mada- 
line  Nowacki. 


Robert   D.    Stewart         Joseph  P.  Kelly 
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Second  Lt.  James  M.  Carney  has  been 
awarded  Air  Force  pilot's  wings  upon  gradu- 
ation at  Moody  AFB,  Ga.  William  J.  Debe- 
lak  received  his  master  of  education  degree 
from  Lehigh  University.  Peter  J.  Garito 
has  received  one  of  the  ten  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  traineeships  for  grf.duate  study  in 
clinical  psychology.  William  H.  Hammill, 
Jr.,  received  his  master  of  arts  degree  from 
Temple  University  in  June.  Joseph  P.  Kelly 
has  recently  been  promoted  to  New  York 
area  manager  for  Task  Force,  a  nationwide 
temporary  help  service.  Second  Lt.  George 
C.  Lennox,  Jr.,  has  been  awarded  Air  Force 
pilot's  wings  upon  graduation  at  Laredo  AFB, 
Tex.  Francis  J.  McNally  has  been  com- 
missioned a  Second  Lt.  in  the  Air  Force  upon 
graduation  from  Officer  Training  School  at 
Lackland  AFB,  Tex.,  and  has  been  assigned 
to  Randolph  AFB  for  pilot  training.  Army 
First  Lt.  Patrick  J.  McNulty,  Jr.,  received 
his  second,  third  and  fourth  awards  of  the 
Purple  Heart  during  ceremonies  at  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital.  Lt.  McNulty  received 
the  awards  for  wounds  received  in  three 
separate  actions  while  serving  in  Vietnam. 
Army  Second  Lts.  Joseph  M.  O'Brien  II  and 
Robert  D.  Stewart  have  completed  an 
eight-week  information  officer  basic  course 
at  the  defense  information  school,  Ft.  Benja- 
min Harrison,  Ind.  They  have  been  assigned 
to  an  Army  information  office  where  they 


will  report  military  news  to  military  personnel 
and  to  the  public.  Frank  A.  Pinto  was 
awarded  a  scholarship  from  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege on  the  basis  of  academic  excellence  in 
history.  He  is  now  a  M.A.  candidate  at  Villa- 
nova  University.  Pasquale  Rosle  has  been 
promoted  to  First  Lt.  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
and  has  been  assigned  to  Wright-Patterson 
AFB,  O.,  with  the  Air  Force  communications 
service.  Michael  J.  Valinis  received  his 
masters  degree  in  German  from  Ohio  State 
University.  He  will  continue  work  there  on 
his  doctorate  under  an  NDEA  grant.  Bruce 
E.  Zehnle  received  a  master  of  arts  degree 
in  Spanish  from  the  University  of  Iowa.  Mar- 
riage: Edward  F.  Furman  to  Jacquelyn  Mc- 
Carthy; Ens.  Robert  Lee  Griffith  to  Pa- 
tricia Ann  Flynn;  Kevin  P.  O'Brien  to  Eileen 
A.  Bull.  Birth:  To  Francis  J.  McGovern 
and  wife,  Mary,  a  daughter.  Mary  Ellen. 
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Joseph  E.  Botta 


John  F.  Bossler  has  joined  the  water  treat- 
ment chemical  laboratory  in  Rohm  &  Haas 
Company's  research  division  and  will  be  con- 
cerned with  exploratory  studies  on  the  syn- 
thesis of  corrosion  inhibitors  and  flocculants 
for  use  in  water  treatment.  Joseph  E.  Botta 
has  been  commissioned  a  Second  Lt.  in  the 
Air  Force  upon  graduation  from  Officer 
Training  School  at  Lackland  AFB,  Tex. 
Army  Pvt.  Leonard  P.  Bradley  completed 
advanced  training  as  a  combat  engineer  at 
Ft.  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  Airman  Joseph  C. 
Colosante  has  completed  basic  training  at 
Lackland  AFB,  Tex.,  and  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Air  Force  technical  training  center  at 
Syracuse  University  for  specialized  schooling 
as  a  language  specialist.  Second  Lt.  Kenneth 
Confalone  has  been  graduated  at  Tyndall 
AFB,  Fla.,  from  the  training  course  for  U.S. 
Air  Force  weapons  controllers  and  has  been 
assigned  to  North  Truro  Air  Force  Station. 
Mass.,  for  duty  with  the  aerospace  school 
preparatory  course  of  the  Army  Artillery  and 
Missile  Center,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  Second  Lt. 
John  Gallo,  Jr.,  has  been  graduated  at 
Lowry  AFB,  Colo.,  from  the  training  course 
for  Air  Force  nuclear  weapons  officers.  Gallo, 
who  was  trained  to  direct  repair  and  assembly 
of  nuclear  weapons,  is  being  assigned  to  Mc 
Connell  AFB,  Kans.,  for  duty  with  the  tacti- 
cal air  command.  Walter  M.  Migrala  re- 
ceived his  commission  in  the  Navy  and  is  now 
attending  school  in  Calif.  He  has  been  as- 
signed to  serve  on  the  battleship  U.S.S.  New 
Jersey  next  spring.  Second  Lt.  Michael  J. 
Ragan  has  entered  Air  Force  pilot  training 
at  Reese  AFB,  Tex.  Paul  J.  Rouse  was  com- 
missioned an  Ensign  in  the  Navy  upon  gradu- 
ation from  Officer  Candidate  School  at  New- 
port, R.I.,  and  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Base.  Marriage:  Thomas 
F.  Devine  to  Lynn  Rosemary  Howard;  John 
F.  McDonough  to  Theresa  Devlin;  Charles 
F.  Schneider,  Jr.,  to  Jacquelin  Slifka. 


|a  Salle,  Summer.  1968 
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Dr.  Wood  /the  'super-specialists' 

Even  in  an  age  of  transplantation  of  human  organs,  the 
scope  of  the  research  done  at  the  Armed  Forces  Institute 
of  Pathology  staggers  the  imagination.  Navy  Comman- 
der Joseph  H.  Wood,  Jr.,  M.D.,  '52,  who  is  assistant 
chief  of  the  skin  and  gastrointestinal  branch  of  the  In- 
stitute in  Washington,  calls  the  center  "unique  through- 
out the  world— there's  no  other  like  it."  Dr.  Wood,  shown 
here  with  the  Institute's  collection  of  some  2,000  diseased 
human  hearts,  joined  the  mammoth  staff  of  the  106 
year  old  Institute  in  1966,  after  serving  as  chief  of  surgi- 
cal pathology  at  the  Naval  Hospital  in  San  Diego.  He 
embarked  upon  a  Navy  career  in  1956,  upon  receiving 
his  medical  degree  from  Temple  University.  The  Institute 
is  consulted   by  physicians  around  the  world  concerning 


extraordinarily  rare  diseases,  which  are  diagnosed  by 
the  Institute's  staff  of  what  Dr.  Wood  calls  "not  only 
specialists,  but  super-specialists  in  their  fields."  Recent 
queries  came  from  doctors  in  France,  Turkey,  Greece  and 
Africa.  "Nearly  95%  of  all  cases  can  be  handled  by 
local  pathologists,"  he  asserts,  "but  the  Institute  gets  the 
five  percent  that  are  real  problems."  Dr.  Wood  is  engaged 
in  a  special  research  project  on  tumors  of  the  blood 
vessels,  and  last  year  completed  another  project  on 
angeo  myoma  of  the  skin.  He  calls  the  quality  of  medi- 
cine much  better  today,  mainly  because  "you're  never 
alone,  there's  always  someone  around  to  consult  about 
your  work."  Dr.  Wood,  his  wife  Elizabeth,  and  their  five 
children,   make  their  home  in   nearby  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
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Vince  Kling  /  'hat  trick' 

La  Salle  has  had  its  share  of  "triple 
threat"  athletes  in  recent  years,  but 
this  year  the  college  boasts  a  "triple 
threat"  unique  to  most  any  school. 
Vincent  R.  Kling,  '68,  has  achieved 
what  might  be  called  the  "hat  trick" 
for  the  scholar— winning  three  prestige 
national  awards  in  his  senior  year. 
He  was  graduated  with  maxima  cum 
laude  honors.  Kling,  who  to  make 
the  accomplishment  even  more  re- 
markable was  an  evening  student, 
received  Woodrow  Wilson  Founda- 
tion, and  Fulbright  Exchange  Awards 
and  Danforth  Foundation  Honorable 
Mention  recognition  during  his  final 
year  as  an  English  major.  The  prestigi- 
ous awards  are  goals  of  most  any 
scholarly  undergraduate;  for  an  eve- 
ning student  to  receive  all  three  is 
probably  unprecedented  —  although 
the  foundations  do  not  keep  such  rec- 
ords. He  plans  to  study  the  German 
novel  under  the  Fulbright  grant  dur- 
ing the  coming  acadamic  year  at  Got- 
tingen  University  in  Germany.  "Many 
people  have  told  me  that  my  awards 
have  made  La  Salle's  evening  college 
the  most  prestigious  evening  school  in 
[the  area,"  Kling  says.  "This  is  hardly 
true.  In  my  opinion,  my  achievements 
are  only  proof  of  what  an  excellent 
job  La  Salle's  evening  division  has 
been  doing." 


■La  Salle,  Summer,  1968 
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continued 


Dr.  App/tropic  of  candy 

"It  sometimes   seems   to   me   that  our 
English  faculty  alone  now  equals  the 
total   lay  faculty  of   1948,"  according 
to   Dr.  Austin  J.  App,  a   colorful  and 
often  controversial  member  of  the  col 
lege's  English  department  for  the  past 
20   years,   who   offered   the   commen- 
tary upon  his  retirement  this  summer. 
An   associate   professor   of   English   at 
La  Salle,  Dr.  App  will  now  devote  ful 
attention   to   one   of   his    principal    in- 
terests over  the  years— writing.   He  is 
the  author  of  seven  books  and  more 
than  200  articles,  many  of  which  ap- 
peared  in  scholarly  journals,  as  well 
as   in   popular  magazines  and   news- 
papers. Now  66,  Dr.  App  was  perhaps 
best  known  for  his  lectures  and  arti- 
cles for  Catholic  literary  groups  across 
the    nation,    and    as    a    controversial 
spokesman  for  conservative  positions  I 
on   Catholicism   and   in   public  affairs.  I 
Law  officials  often  requested  his  testi-  I 
mony     against     controversial     books, 
among    them    Tropic    of    Cancer    and 
Candy.  Dr.  App  is  also  remembered  by   : 
two  decades  of  La  Salle  English  majors    i 
for  his  conservative  and  moralistic  ap-    I 
proach  to  literature;  that  is,  "immoral" 
literature  may  not  only  reflect  decay    ! 
in   society,    but  contributes   directly  to 
it.   Among  a    host  of  anecdotes  asso-  J 
ciated  with  Dr.  App  was  when  he  told 
a  rather  tall  student  in  his  class:  "You 
should  go  out  for  the  basketball  team, 
young    man!"    The    student    was    Tom 
Gola,  a  three-time  All  American  and 
one  of  the  great  basketball  players  in 
the  history  of  the  game. 
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—Whose  Medium,  Whose  Message? 
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Decline  &  Fall  Of  TV  Drama 

A  film  and  TV  scriptwriter,  examines  the  cur- 
rent state  of  video  drama,  and  asks  for  more 
individual  responsibility  to  bring  back  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  early  '50s. 

TV  Violence:  Cause  or  Effect? 

The  chairman  of  La  Salle's  psychology  depart- 
ment poses  a  psychologist's  dilemma:  do  violent 
people  spawn  TV  violence,  or  does  video  vio- 
lence encourage  a  violent  society? 

The  TV  Generation 

An  honors  program  professor  offers  some  in- 
sights into  the  cool,  turned  on  Mc  Cluhanesque 
world  of  "moving  depth"  TV. 

Around  Campus 

"Coach  Gola:  After  God,  then  what?"  is  this 
issue's  feature  piece  on  campus  activities,  which 
also  includes  sundry  news  items. 

Class  Notes 

A  chronicle  of  the  often-significant  events  in 
the  lives  of  La  Salle  alumni. 

La  Salle  Vignettes 

A  glimpse  at  some  interesting  La  Salle  people. 
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OF  TV  DRAMA 


By  Walter  Brough,  '49 
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DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  TV  DRAMA  -continued 


Everyone,  everywhere  apparently  wa, 


Y  ou  think  the  current  television  season  is  bad?  Wait 
'til  next  fall.  Right  now  there  are  seven  nights  of  movies 
in  "prime  time."  the  peak  viewing  hours  from  7:30  to 
11:00  p.m.  While  good  feature  pictures  make  money  for 
everyone  and  obviously  pull  a  large  audience,  the  supply 
is  necessarily  limited.  Even  tossing  in  the  "made  for  TV" 
epics  which  several  of  the  motion  picture  studios  are 
grinding  out  to  take  up  the  slack,  there  aren't  enough  of 
the  better  pictures  to  go  around.  For  every  superior  film 
in  a  TV  package,  there  just  have  to  be  many,  many  'dogs.' 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  NBC  network  has  courageously 
taken  over  the  seventh  and  final  available  night,  Monday. 
to  spool  off  more  movies.  There's  even  talk  that  another 
network  will  pit  movies  against  movies  at  least  one  night 
a  week  rather  than  try  to  develop  any  new  series  or  mate- 
rial. This  is  the  state  of  television,  circa  1968.  A  battle  for 
the  left-overs  of  another  medium! 

Who's  responsible  for  this  gutless  attitude?  Where  are 
the  villains?  Incredibly,  it's  almost  impossible  to  find 
them.  Everyone  has  his  answers  and  his  arguments.  With- 
out any  control  whatever,  how  can  the  creative  people — 
the  writers,  directors  or  actors — be  faulted?  Or  how  can 
you  blame  the  motion  picture  studios  for  making  extra 
revenue  out  of  films  which,  for  the  most  part,  would  be 
gathering  dust  and  storage  fees  in  their  vaults?  Or  the  tele- 
vision networks  for  purchasing  products  that  are  far  su- 
perior to  what  they  can  produce  themselves  for  anywhere 
near  the  same  price?  Or  who  can  criticize  the  advertising 
agencies  for  recommending  that  their  sponsor-clients  hop 
on  this  bandwagon  where  they  can  reach  the  largest  num- 
ber of  people  with  their  message  for  the  least  cost?  It's 
private  enterprise,  isn't  it? 

Or  should  we  expect  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  jump  into  the  breach  and  protect  the  "public 
airways"  against  films  which  have  already  been  shown  in 
the  public  theaters,  minus  a  few  "cuts"  which  are  too  sexy 
or  violent  for  the  living  room? 

Or  does  the  problem  rest  with  the  rating  services  who 
indicate  through  a  small  sampling  of  homes  that  people 
apparently  prefer  films  over  whatever  else  is  being  offered 
at  the  same  time?  But  the  rating  services  aren't  forcing 
people  to  watch  anything,  are  they?  In  truth,  don't  viewers 
prefer  films?  And,  if  that's  the  case,  is  the  audience  to  be 
condemned  for  choosing  movies,  even  poor  ones,  over 
whatever  else  is  on?  If  that's  what  they  like,  why  shouldn't 
they  choose  them? 

So  it  goes,  the  merry-go-round  of  non-responsibility. 


Yet,    somehow,    everyone   everywhere    apparently    wan 
something  done.  They  want  to  see  better  things,  mo 
often.  Why  doesn't  it  happen?  What  is  it  in  the  nature 
television  that  makes  for  virulent  mediocrity? 

Let's  look  at  how  a  network  television  program  gets  c 
the  air.  Note  we  are  carefully  distinguishing  between  a  ne 
work  show  which  reaches  the  entire  nation  and  the  loc 
programs  which  have  their  own  specific  problems  ai 
headaches. 

First,  of  course,  someone  has  to  create  an  idea  for 
show.  A  property,  as  it  is  called.  It's  interesting  that  ev 
at  this  early  juncture,  the  program  is  not  a  script  or  a  wo: 
but,  in  good  business  parlance,  a  property — something 
be  bought  and  sold — merchandise,  pure  and  simple. 

After  the  writer  creates  his  property,  he  takes  it  to  1 
agent.  There's  no  direct  pipeline  without  this  first  of  ma 
intermediate  steps  to  possible  production.  One  of  sevel 
courses  are  open.  The  agent  might  submit  the  propel 
directly  to  the  networks  but  not  usually.  The  chance 
getting  lost  in  the  shuffle  at  this  stage  is  much  too  gre 
If  the  writer  is  with  a  large  agency,  which  includes  acto 
directors,  producers  and  other  creative  personnel,  they  v 
first  want  to  form  a  package.  Here's  another  handy  mi 
chandising  term,  which  somehow  manages  to  transfoi 
creativity  into  saleability — for  additional  fees  and  percei 
ages,  naturally. 

The  packaging  venture  will  mean  that  the  agency  tal 
the  property  and  combines  it  with  a  star  or  two.  a  curren 
"hot"  director  and  a  producer  with  some  recent  top  credi 
This  usually  necessitates  changes  in  the  original  format ( 
suit  the  personalities  involved  but,  considering  the  ex 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a  strong  "team"  of  en 
tive  people,  the  possibilities  of  a  sale  should  be  michi 
enhanced. 
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low,  in  this  form,  the  package  is  ready  to  be  presen 
to  the  potential  purchasers.  This  means  either  ABC.  CI 
or  NBC.  What  you  want  them  to  do  is  make  a  pilot  fill 
present  the  finished  product  to  potential   sponsors,  ;1 
find  a  good  time  slot  on  the  tight  network  schedule  whjt 
your  show  might  reach  a  loyal  audience. 
However,  there  could  be  another  approach.  You  migl 
"freeball"  your  package.   This  means  produce  the  pil( 
through  one  of  the  major  Hollywood  studios  or  one  of  tr 
independent  companies.  First  you*d  have  to  convince  the. 
it  was  a  worthwhile  gamble,  but  this  can  be  done  provi 
ing.  of  course,  you  give  them  a  percentage  of  the  actic 
and  certain  creative  controls.  This  mav  mean  more  fixh 


mething  done 


ip  and  changing  around  to  suit  the  new  part-owners  but, 
iter  all.  they  are  putting  up  the  money  for  the  pilot  and 
heir  confidence  will  carry  a  bit  of  extra  weight  when  you 
ventually  present  the  property,  the  package  and  the  pilot 

0  the  networks. 

riowEVER,  for  our  purposes,  let's  assume  we've  come  up 
<n\\\  a  winning  combination  in  our  first  trip  out  to  the  net- 
work. They  like  the  property  and  the  package  and,  after  a 
;w  changes,  they  agree  to  produce  the  pilot  and  see  if  they 
an  market  it. 

At  this  point,  we  should  pause  to  see  how  a  network. 

1  a  studio  or  independent  company  for  that  matter,  ar- 
[ives  at  the  decision  to  shoot  the  pilot.  What  attracts  them? 
Duality?  Originality?  Well,  we  might  just  take  a  short 
lance  back  to  the  spring  of  1967  when  the  pilots  for  this 
urrent  season  were  being  made.  Consider  that  the  year 
efore  had  also  been  a  disaster.  The  only  bright  spots  were 

few  of  the  long  running  situation  comedies — The  Lucy 
how,  Petticoat  Junction,  Gomer  Pyle,  The  Beverly  Hill- 
illies — a  couple  of  Westerns,  Tarzan,  The  Fugitive,  and 
5veral  early  evening  shows  with  animals  and  children 
rominently  featured,  like  Lassie  and  Flipper.  So,  in  their 
2arch  for  new  directions  and  new  program  ideas,  the  fol- 
Dwing  shows  got  to  the  pilot  stage: 


Alfred  of  the  Amazon  (a  take-off  on  Tarzan),  Taygar 
f  the  Jungle  (ditto),  and  Walter  of  the  Jungle  (ditto,  dit- 
>).  Rhubarb  (a  cat),  Maya  (an  elephant),  Dhondo  (an- 
ther elephant).  Gentle  Ben  (a  bear),  and  /  Married  a 
ear  (which  happily  was  about  a  pro  football  player),  and 
veral  others. 

As  you  are  aware,  if  you  follow  the  annual  TV  war, 
nly  a  few  of  the  gems  mentioned  above  "made  the  grade" 
s.,  ever  got  on  the  tube  at  all.  Of  those  that  did,  the  ma- 
)rity  failed  and  were  cancelled. 

However,  an  even  larger  disaster  took  place.  This  was 
frppose  to  be  the  Year  of  the  Special!  Something  truly 
Afferent.  A  break  in  the  old  patterns  of  TV.  It  sounded 
jiighty  promising.  Even  exciting.  But  then  came  the 
tality.  After  a  few  well  conceived  programs,  we  were 
leated  to  such  thrilling  subjects  as  three  complete  pro- 
rams  on  Twiggy  in  America;  an  hour  devoted  to  the  burn- 
Ig  question:  "Do  Blondes  Have  More  Fun"  (sponsored 

/  Clairol,  no  less);  a  half  dozen  recreations  (via  film 
■jips)  of  the  fall  of  various  parts  of  Germany  during  World 
);ar  II;  over  a  dozen  bland,  no-point-of-view  reports  on 

le  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  racial  crisis  in  America,  sev- 


Films   such   as    "Becket,"    starring    Richard    Burton,    are   far 
superior  to  what  the  networks  can  produce  themselves. 


a  Salle,  Fall,  1968 


THE 


IE  AND  FALL  OF  TV  DRAMA -continued 


Where 


eral  David  Susskind  remakes  of  old  plays  and  movies;  and 
some  foreign  movie  stars  taking  us  on  tours  of  their  home- 
lands which  were  totally  inane  and  uninformative. 

When  the  rating  soon  showed  that  the  audience  was 
deserting  wholesale,  the  networks,  sponsors  and  ad  agen- 
cies quickly  pointed  out  that  the  people  obviously  weren't 
ready  for  mature,  intelligent,  cultural  programs.  Rather 
than  admit  what  they  offered  was  tripe  and  trash  in  equal 
portions,  a  few  executives  were  summarily  fired  and  every- 
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NBC's  "Julia" — Perhaps  we  are  expecting  too  much  too  soon. 
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thing  returned  to  normal:  situation  comedies,  variety 
shows  and  old  movies  .  .  .  and  less  people  tuning  in  despite 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  sets  purchased  and  available. 
But  back  to  our  masterpiece.  The  network  has  produced 
our  pilot  and  is  showing  it  to  the  ad  agencies  who,  in  turn, 
will  recommend  it  to  their  clients,  the  potential  sponsors, 
Because  ad  agency  execs  know  the  people  they  must  con- 
vince, they  insist  on  a  certain  number  of  changes  and 
guarantees  but,  finally,  they  do  manage  to  round  up  a  num- 
ber of  sponsors.  Of  course,  there  are  certain  adjustments 
and  compromises  they  will  demand  but  when  you  are  this 
close  to  paydirt,  who's  going  to  fight?  After  all,  you've 
made  a  deal.  The  show  will  go  on. 

If  this  seems  like  the  end  of  the  problems,  it's  actually 
only  the  end  of  the  beginning.  Now  31  additional  episodes 
of  the  series  must  be  prepared.  Thirty-one  episodes  of  a 
program  which,  at  this  stage,  has  been  so  adjusted, 
changed,  altered,  finaggled,  finessed  and  fixed  that  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  it  remotely  resembles  the  origina 
concept.  Still,  it  must  go  on.  Huge  sums  of  money  have 
been  allocated,  reputations  and  careers  are  on  the  line 
There's  no  turning  back  now. 

Out  goes  the  call  for  the  free-lance  writers  to  come  ir 
and  look  at  the  pilot  and  come  up  with  plots  and  story- 
lines which  will  fit  the  format.  Here  a  key  factor  begins  tc 
emerge  to  demonstrate  how  and  why  the  television  systerr 
differs  radically  from  the  other  art  forms.  It  is  generalb 
accepted  that  any  series  will  stand  or  fall  on  the  quality  o 
the  scripts,  whether  it  is  the  most  intensely  dramatic  shov 
or  the  most  wildly  farcical.  The  relationship  of  the  indi 
vidual  writer  to  the  series  then  is  a  vital  element.  At  leas 
it  should  be.  Yet,  in  the  normal  course  of  events,  over  twc 
dozen  different  writers  will  be  responsible  for  turning  ou 
the  31  scripts  we  will  need.  During  the  same  period,  mos 
of  these  two  dozen  writers  will  also  be  working  on  script 
for  two.  three  or  four  completely  different  series.  Rarel;] 
will  a  producer  gamble  on  signing  a  single  writer  to  a  guar 
anteed  contract  for  several  scripts  on  a  specific  series.  It' 
too  great  a  risk  in  case  the  writer  doesn't  work  out  satis 
factorily.  But,  to  make  a  living,  the  writer  must  keep  jump 
ing  from  one  series  to  another  as  rapidly  as  possible  durin 
the  "buying  season".  This  hardly  leads  to  any  sort  of  loyalt 
or  appreciation  for  a  particular  series. 

Even  more  discouraging  is  the  attitude  and  atmospher 
in  which  the  writer  must  function.  Fundamentally  he  ha 
no  right  whatsoever  over  what  he  puts  on  paper.  Any  ani 
every  word,  speech,  action,  character  or  situation  can  b   '■; 
altered  or  changed  at  the  will  and  whim  of  the  producer    ■: 
who  are.  in  turn,  at  the  complete  mercy  of  all  the  ind 
viduals  we've  mentioned  before  —  sponsors,  ad  agenc 
execs,  studio  hierarchy,  and  network  personnel  (includin 


e  real  and  unique  TV  experiences? 


|a  mysterious  individual  known  as  the  director  of  conti- 
nuity acceptance,  a  euphemism  for  censor). 

Under  these  circumstances  and  conditions,  how  deeply 
:ommitted  can  any  single  writer  be  for  a  specific  script? 
(f,  despite  the  odds,  he  should  choose  to  do  battle  over  a 
particular  portion  of  his  script,  he  may  earn  a  grudging 
respect  for  his  integrity  and  possibly  even  a  concession 
lere  and  there  but,  if  he  has  delayed  production  and  cost 
anyone  extra  money,  he  will  rarely  be  hired  again  by  the 
ame  people  and  he  gets  the  reputation  of  being  a  trouble- 
naker.  Unfair?  Perhaps.  But,  remember,  basically  and 
;:ontractually,  he  doesn't  have  the  right  to  protest.  He  has 
)een  hired  to  do  a  particular  job  for  a  set  wage  and  is  ex- 
acted to  deliver  like  a  professional.  He  is  in  the  same 
:ategory  as  a  carpenter,  a  plumber  or  a  secretary.  He  owns 
10  part  of  his  script  at  any  time. 

>-\ 

contrast  this  to  the  position  of  the  playwright  or  the 

lovelist  who  are  the  final  and  absolute  authority  on  any 

:hanges  in  their  work  and  we  get  a  clearer  picture  of  the 

ow  estate  of  the  Hollywood  writer.  True,  a  new  play- 

vright  will  often  have  to  battle  an  imaginative  and  arbitary 

lirector  or  the  novelist  might  bitterly  complain  about  the 

'omments  of  his  publisher  but  still,  when  all  is  said  and 

lone,  the  work  belongs  to  the  author  and  to  no  one  else.  If 

I  TV  writer  balks  at  even  the  most  outrageous  mutilation 

If  his  work,  it  is  merely  taken  out  of  his  hands  and  given  to 

lomeone  else.  It  wasn't  his  in  the  first  place  so  he  has  no 

light  to  make  waves! 

Here,  then,  we  are  at  the  crux  of  the  problem.  Face  it, 

f  the  person  who  fathers  either  an  idea  for  a  series  or  one 

If  the  scripts  within  the  format  has  no  actual  control  over 

vhat  he  has  created,  the  result  can  only  be  chaos  by  com- 

hittee — a  committee  of  dissenters  at  that,  each  with  vested 

nterests  and  personal  prejudices.  The  final  result  neces- 

arily  must  be  the  most  watered-down,  overly-compromised 

find   meaningless   version   possible.    And,   triumphant   of 

iHumphants,    nobody    in    particular   is    responsible!    The 

lircle  is  complete.  From  beginning  to  end  everybody  has 

i  cop-out.  It's  not  me,  it's  the  other  guy.  'Round  and 

found  we  go  and  don't  let  yourself  ever  get  pinned  in  a 

lorner. 

\  Are  there  any  bright  spots  in  this  otherwise  dismal  car- 
nival? Well,  there's  National  Educational  Television  with 
Is  Public  Broadcast  Library.  Certainly  this  effort  presents 
I  wide  open  opportunity  to  see  new  and  experimental 
ueas  put  into  practice  with  a  minimum  of  interference. 
|lowever,  in  less  than  60  days  of  operation  last  winter,  the 
iroducer  of  the  first  three  of  the  programs  was  informed 
jiat  the  P.  B.  L.  Board  intended  to  "exert  more  control" 
jver  the  content  of  what  was  to  be  broadcast.  Oh  my,  here 
/e  go  again. 

A  Salle,  Fall,  1968 


But  perhaps  P.B.L.  can  overcome  this  temporary  hang- 
up and,  if  it  does,  it  can  be  hoped  it  will  have  more  success 
than  the  poorly  conceived  and  badly  executed  plans  for 
Pay-TV  which  offered  so  much  promise  and  has  almost 
expired  amid  its  own  over-blown  aspirations.  Fee-vee  sim- 
ply tried  to  outdo  regular  TV  on  its  own  terms  by  offering 
a  little  wider  selection  of  sports  events,  newer  movies,  and 
either  filmed  or  "live"  coverage  of  concerts,  plays,  ballets 
and  other  cultural  events.  But  this  is  all  derivative.  Every- 
thing is  borrowed.  Sure,  the  irritating  commercials  are 
gone,  but  why  pay  money  to  see  a  camera  follow  actors 
walking  around  a  box  set  on  a  stage?  Or  why  pay  for  any 
other  essentially  non-visual  performance?  Certainly  it's 
interesting  to  watch  great  artists  perform  in  their  own 
medium,  particularly  as  a  filmed  record  of  what  they  were 
like,  but  it  is  a  substitute  experience  for  the  viewer  of  TV. 

Where  are  the  real  and  unique  TV  experiences?  It  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  form  of  communication  and  art.  It 
needs  to  find  itself  and  be  itself.  Except  for  the  first  burst 
of  intimate  drama  during  the  early  '50s,  still  referred  to  as 
the  Golden  Age  of  TV  drama,  and  the  immediacy  of  news 
coverage,  no  real  search  is  being  made  to  expand  and 
realize  the  potentials  of  the  medium  itself. 

Perhaps  we  are  expecting  too  much  too  soon.  After  all, 
sound  movies  are  only  beginning  to  know  their  strength 
and  maturity.  But  it  seems  certain  the  TV  giant  will  con- 
tinue to  make  tinny,  squeaky,  ineffectual  noises  until  some 
of  the  basic  attitudes  are  radically  overhauled.  Fear  can't 
govern  decisions.  The  creators  must  have  the  encourage- 
ment and  the  right  to  stand  or  fall  on  their  own  efforts. 
The  businessmen  must  have  faith  in  their  own  judgments 
and  choices  and,  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  col- 
laboration of  such  a  wide  divergence  of  types  and  person- 
nel, there  must  be  a  prevading  and  prevailing  sense  of 
trust.  A  team  cannot  succeed,  nor  even  function,  when 
every  member  demands  that  things  be  done  his  way.  It  is 
co-operation  and  contribution  at  a  level  at  which  each  per- 
son functions  best  that  brings  achievement. 

Fair  warning,  nothing  much  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
immediate  future.  But  don't  give  up.  The  businessmen  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  in  their  pocketbooks.  This 
alone  might  motivate  them  to  reappraisal.  Better  days 
could  be  on  the  way.  But  don't  hold  your  breath.  ■ 


Walter  Brough,  who  has  lived  and  worked  in  Hollywood 
since  he  was  graduated  from  La  Salle  in  1949,  has  written 
a  score  of  TV  and  film  scripts.  Most  recently,  he  has 
written  scripts  for  the  "Mannix"  TV  series  and  for  two 
forthcoming  films,  "The  Desperadoes"  and  "The  White 
Colt."  He  is  now  at  work  on  the  screenplay  for  Dean 
Martin's  next  Mat  Helm  film. 
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By  John  J.  Rooney,  Ph.D.,  '46 
Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Psychology 


J\  thirteen-year-old  boy  assaults  an  eight-year-old 
girl,  tying  her  hands  above  her  head  as  he  has  seen  on 
TV  assaults. 

A  seven-year-old  boy  sprinkles  glass  in  the  family's 
lamb  stew  to  see  if  it  would  work  as  well  as  it  did  on  tele- 
vision. 

A  six-year-old  son  of  a  policeman  asks  for  real  bullets 
so  his  little  sister  will  "die  for  real,"  as  when  his  TV  hero 
"kills  'em." 

Do  these  examples  (from  Leo  Bogart's  book  The  Age 
of  Television)  indicate  a  widespread  perversion  of  the 
juvenile  audience  by  television  entertainment?  Or  are  they 
isolated  cases  telling  little  or  nothing  about  the  typical 
effect  of  televised  violence? 

This  question,  and  a  number  of  related  ones,  has  in- 
creasingly plagued  educators  and  students,  critics  and 
communications  specialists,  sociologists,  psychologists, 
psychiatrists — as  well  as  parents,  politicians  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Concern  over  the  effect  of  mass  media  in  stirring  up  ag- 
gressive and  criminal  tendencies  pre-date  television  by  a 
number  of  years.  Beginning  in  1907,  when  an  automobile 
theft  was  attributed  to  the  film  The  Great  Automobile 
Robbery,  movies,  radio  and  comic  books  in  turn,  have 
come  under  attack  for  glorifying  crime,  sex  and  brutality. 
But  video  violence,  available  as  it  is  hour  after  hour  to 
anyone  able  to  twist  a  dial,  seems  to  many  especially  vil- 
lainous. Since  1952  a  special  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  has,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  held 
hearings  on  the  effects  of  television's  shootings  and  knif- 
ings and  beatings.  After  the  1962  hearings,  several  objec- 
tionable series  disappeared — including  The  Untouchables 
and  Bus  Stop — and  one  network  president — ABC's  Oliver 
Treyz — went  with  them. 

Public  concern  over  the  standards  of  quality  in  the  TV 
fare  it  is  served  has  run  in  cycles.  Today,  our  society  is 
more  disturbed  than  ever  about  the  wildncss  that  has 
broken  out  across  this  land,  and  "law-and-order"  has  be- 
come a  major  issue.  Experts  may  disagree  whether  the 
incidence  of  violence  actually  is  rising,  or  if  we  are  simply 
more  aware  of  its  existence,  as  we  see  it  highlighted  daily 


in  living  color  and  black  and  white.  In  either  case,  violence 
is  one  of  our  foremost  contemporary  social  problems;  one 
that  requires  the  utilization  of  the  resources  of  our  society, 
including  those  of  the  behavioral  sciences,  if  we  are  to 
bring  it  under  responsible  control. 

Medical  science  has  progressed  to  the  stage  where  polio, 
tuberculosis,  diphtheria  and  other  infectious  diseases  are 
no  longer  striking  down  large  numbers  of  our  youth.  To- 
day, the  leading  causes  of  death  among  adolescents  are 
automobile  accidents,  suicide  and  murder:  tragedies  that 
we  cannot  expect  medicine  and  biological  science  to  avert. 
The  war  in  Viet  Nam  also  faces  our  young  men  as  they 
move  into  the  early  adult  years — a  grim  reminder  that  we 
are  still  groping  for  alternatives  to  force  in  settling  inter- 
national disputes. 

Anyone  seeking  to  bring  about  (or  prevent)  social 
change  within  our  nation  also  faces  the  struggle  for  the 
power  necessary  to  produce  change.  Ideally,  this  is  accom- 
plished through  peaceful  democratic  political  processes. 
Actually,  physical  force  is  a  tempting  way  to  alter  the 
course  of  events,  and  our  history  testifies  to  the  many  who 
have  yielded  to  this  temptation.  The  murders  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy  re- 
mind us  that  they  were  all  men  dedicated  to  social  change. 
So  were  Medgar  Evers  and  Malcolm  X.  So  are  many  of 
the  instigators  of  riots  in  our  cities  and  student  disturb- 
ances in  our  colleges. 

In  part,  then,  television  is  simply  mirrowing  the  tur- 
bulence taking  place  in  our  world.  Eric  Hoffer  vehemently 
denies  that  Americans  are  a  violent  people:  "How  often.'' 
he  asks,  "have  you  seen  neighbors  fighting  with  one  an- 
other?" But  television  reminds  us  incessantly  of  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  question,  "who  is  my  neighbor?"  We 
are  becoming  a  "global  village"  in  which  suffering  and  con- 
flict and  upheaval  anywhere  is  felt  everywhere. 

This  experience  of  seeing  so  vividly  the  ills  of  our  society 
is  a  painful  and  upsetting  one  to  many,  and  the  response 
to  it  is  often  an  emotional  one.  Our  nation  is  undergoing 
the  experience  of  a  person  in  the  early  stages  of  psycho- 
therapy who  has  concealed  from  himself  faults  and  failures 
and  conflicts.  As  he  becomes  acutely  conscious  of  these, 
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anxiety  rises  and  his  self-concept  is  threatened.  At  this 
stage  a  number  of  reactions  are  common:  he  may  become 
horrified  and  disgusted  with  this  new  view  of  himself  that 
he  sees;  he  may  lash  out  at  a  convenient  scapegoat  on 
which  to  blame  his  misery;  he  may  overreact  against  this 
threat  to  his  ego  by  raising  defenses  and  denying  that  he 
has  ever  had  any  problems. 

We  hear  echoes  of  each  of  these  reactions  in  America 
today:  in  the  breast-beating  of  those  who  cry  that  ours  is 
a  sick  society;  in  the  overzealous  defenses  of  those  who 
jrefuse  to  consider  needed  changes;  in  the  search  for  some- 
pne  or  some  group  to  condemn  for  the  nation's  troubles. 

For  some  critics,  television,  with  its  murder  and  may- 
hem for  fun  and  profit,  is  a  handy  whipping  boy.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  much  that  is  cheap  and  shoddy  on  tele- 
vision, as  well  as  some  fine  and  distinguished  programs. 
Assuredly,  there  is  considerable  violence.  Cleveland 
Amory  cites  a  single  program,  The  Virginian,  which  on 
Christmas  night  1963  presented  an  estimated  10  million 
-viewers  with  13  killings  by  shootings,  stabbing  or  clubbing. 

Richard  L.  Tobin,  in  the  June  8,  1968,  Saturday  Re- 
view tells  of  an  eight-hour  watch  of  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC, 
t)lus  a  half  dozen  local  New  York  stations.  He  saw  "93 
specific  incidents  involving  sadistic  brutality,  murder,  cold- 
blooded killing,  sexual  cruelty  and  related  sadism — "  In- 
deed, it  is  estimated  that  the  typical  American  child  view- 
ing the  most  popular  TV  programs  for  the  average  period 
bf  time  during  his  formative  years  will  witness  the  jarring 
destruction  of  some  13,000  individuals.  With  a  recent  sur- 
vey finding  that  the  favorite  type  of  show  among  young 
people  is  the  adult  crime  thriller  (75%  of  first  choices) 
this  figure  can  hardly  be  considered  an  exaggeration.  To 
what  extent  this  diet  deadens  the  sensibilities  to  human 
suffering  and  makes  cruelty  an  accepted  routine  we  do  not 
really  know.  To  ignore  television's  influence  would  be  as 
foolish  as  to  denounce  it  for  all  of  the  nation's  ills. 

Defenders  of  TV  brawling  and  gunplay  have  not  lim- 
ited their  argument  to  the  plea  that  "we  are  only  giving  the 
public  what  it  wants."  They  emphasize  that  its  influence 
Ijhas  not  been  scientifically  proven.  Granted  that  additional 
research  is  sorely  needed,  we  cannot  help  being  reminded 
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"Get  Smart" — Violence  deleted. 

of  the  response  of  the  advertisers  and  the  cigarette  industry 
to  the  findings  on  smoking  and  cancer  (where  a  far  more 
substantial  research  investment  has  produced  more  con- 
clusive evidence).  Often  the  response  has  still  been  a 
monotonous  "the  relationship  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
proven."" 

Another  defense  of  dramatized  aggression,  which 
some  trace  back  at  least  to  Aristotle  who  saw  in  the  Greek 
tragedy  .  .  .  "incidents  arousing  pity  and  fear  in  such  a 
way  as  to  accomplish  a  purgation  of  such  emotions."  This 
is  analogous  to  catharsis  in  psychotherapy  in  which  the 
individual's  hostility  is  dissipated  by  discussing  it  openly. 
Can  watching  televised  violence  have  such  an  effect?  In 
replying  to  a  questionnaire  at  last  year's  meeting  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  the  313  psychiatrists 
split  sharply  on  their  opinions.  Twenty-four  percent  felt 
that  fictional  violence  helps  to  reduce  aggression.  30  per- 
cent held  that  it  encourages  violence,  and  the  other  46 
percent  were  undecided. 
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\i  mher  of  survey  studies  have  been  conducted  in  an 
attempt  to  get  at  the  influence  of  TV;  results  are  generally 
inconclusive.  It  has  been  found  that  children  who  are  more 
aggressive  prefer  more  violent  programs  (but  which  is 
cause  and  which  effect  is  unknown).   It  has  been  noted 


TV  violent 


that  emotionally  disturbed  and  sensitive  children  are  often 
particularly  susceptible  to  scenes  of  brutality,  (but  which 
children  are  potentially  upset  is  uncertain). 

In  recent  years,  psychologists  have  brought  the  problem 
of  man's  violence  into  the  laboratory  in  an  attempt  to 
better  comprehend  it.  Although  a  variety  of  procedures 
have  been  used,  they  commonly  involve  obtaining  some 
measure  of  the  participants'  aggressive  tendencies  before 
and  after  they  have  witnessed  a  scene  of  violence.  Inves- 
tigators have  used  children  and  adults  as  subjects;  motion 
picture  films  and  live  actors  as  stimuli. 

A  first  experiment  by  Dr.  Seymour  Feshback  showed 
a  10-minute  fight  sequence  from  the  film  Body  and  Soul 
to  one  group  of  college  students  and  a  neutral  film  to  an- 
other. Half  of  each  group  had  been  deliberately  angered  by 
the  investigator  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  These 
students,  after  seeing  the  fight  film,  showed  a  drop  in  ag- 
gressiveness in  ratings  of  the  experimenter  and  on  a  word 
association  test. 
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onsiderable  subsequent  research,  however,  tends  to 
reject  such  a  cathartic  effect — and  strongly  suggests  that 
viewing  violence  is  likely  to  arouse  hostile  and  aggressive 
tendencies.  Dr.  Leonard  Berkovvitz.  psychologist  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  his  colleagues  have  per- 
formed a  number  of  studies  in  which  aggression  was  meas- 
ured by  the  intensity  of  electric  shock  a  subject  would 
administer  to  a  confederate  as  a  "punishment."'  Subjects 
were  first  insulted,  then  shown  a  seven-minute  film  from 
the  motion  picture  Champion,  in  which  Kirk  Douglas,  as 
the  champion,  is  seen  taking  a  terrific  beating.  Those  who 
watched  this  film  selected  significantly  more  intense  shocks 
to  administer  than  did  those  who  saw  a  more  innocuous 
one.  The  amount  of  "punishment"  they  were  willing  to 
intlict  was  so  great  that  it  would  have  been  extremely  pain 
ful  had  shocks  actually  been  given,  as  the  subjects  believed 
A  number  of  variables  were  studied  by  these  investigators 
When  the  confederate  was  introduced  as  a  "college  boxer' 
he  was  given  more  "punishment"  than  when  he  was  de 
scribed  as  a  "speech  major."  When  subjects  viewing  tlu 
film  were  told  that  the  fighter  receiving  the  beating  was  at 
"unprincipled  scoundrel"  they  displayed  much  more  ag 
gression  than  when  told  that  he  "was  getting  ready  to  tu 
over  a  new  leaf."  Results  of  this  kind  suggest  that  dramati 
zation  which  depicts  "justifiable  aggression"  in  which  tht 
"bad  guy"  is  punished  harshly,  are  likely  to  arouse  viewer 
to  act  aggressively  against  the  "villains"  in  their  own  lives 
rather  than  to  teach  that  "crime  does  not  pay." 

In  a  study  by  Walters,  Thomas  and  Acker,  reported  i: 
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Science,  an  apparent  increase  in  aggressiveness  was  found 
even  without  arousing  anger  or  a  feeling  of  justification. 
Hospital  attendants  served  as  subjects  and  punitive  electric 
shock  was  again  used  as  the  measure  of  aggression.  Half 
of  the  group  watched  the  switch-blade  knife  fight  from  the 
James  Dean  movie  Rebel  Without  A  Cause.  Members  of 
this  group  "punished"  errors  made  by  another  subject  far 
more  severely  than  did  members  from  the  second  half  of 
the  group,  who  had  seen  a  more  peaceful  film. 

That  aggressive  behavior  is  readily  imitated  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  research  of  Dr.  Albert  Bandura  of 
Stanford  University  and  a  number  of  his  colleagues.  Chil- 
dren engaged  in  busy-work,  saw  adult  models  enter  a 
room  and  react  to  a  variety  of  toys.  In  Group  A,  the  adult 
used  the  playthings  constructively;  in  Group  B  he  re- 
sponded destructively,  taking  a  "Bobo-doll"  and  punch- 
ing, kicking  and  otherwise  mauling  it.  The  difference  in 
the  children's  reaction  was  striking;  in  each  case  they 
imitated  the  model  they  had  observed  to  a  marked  degree, 
often  employing  identical  movements — even  uncommon 
and  awkward  ones — that  the  model  had  included  in  his  act. 

Also  supporting  this  finding  is  a  relationship  based  on 
decades  of  research  in  child  study:  children  who  frequently 
experience  harsh  physical  punishment  almost  invariably 
become  aggressive  and  hostile.  Apparently  the  more  a 
child  is  punished,  the  more  he  learns  the  lesson  that  force 
is  to  be  used  when  someone  irritates  you.  On  the  other 
hand,  children  with  warm  and  loving  parents,  who  see 
them  restrain  themselves  when  annoyed  or  provoked, 
typically  develop  better  control  of  their  own  impulses. 

Although  the  weight  of  this  experimental  research  is 
more  impressive  than  that  based  on  subjective  opinion  of 
experts,  clinical  cases,  or  survey  findings,  these  laboratory 
studies  have  limitations.  They  have  not,  of  course,  at- 
tempted to  get  at  the  ways  in  which  exposure  to  nonvio- 
lent aspects  of  television  may  contribute  to  frustration  and 
hostility.  For  example,  the  rising  tide  of  expectation  of  the 

i  poor,  which  has  outrun  actual  progress,  has  been  attri- 
buted by  some  to  the  constant  projection  of  the  "good 
things  of  the  American  way  of  life"  on  television  advertis- 

'  ing  and  entertainment. 

|tLvEN  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  consequences  of  ob- 
serving violence,  however,  we  find  a  number  of  questions 
I  yet  unanswered  as  we  move  from  the  laboratory  to  the 
I  living  room:  (1 )  finding  such  a  wide  variety  of  programs 
jthat  could  be  classified  as  "violent";  we  might  investigate 
the  diverse  effects  of  the  slapstick  humor  of  "Sock  it  to  Me 
Time,"  the  mayhem  on  Sunday  of  professional  football, 


the  spookiness  of  Dark  Shadows,  and  the  killings  of  The 
Avengers;  (2)  because  the  influence  of  a  stimulating  situ- 
ation will  vary  from  person  to  person,  the  research  needs 
to  be  extended  to  samples  of  subjects  differing  in  such  fac- 
tors as  age,  level  of  sophistication,  intelligence  and  emo- 
tional stability;  (3)  since  fictional  horror  and  fury  typically 
occur  in  the  context  of  a  story,  rather  than  in  an  isolated 
sequence,  we  want  to  learn  what  distinguishes  a  dramatiza- 
tion that  elicits  sympathy  and  understanding  for  the  human 
dilemna,  and  for  the  victims  of  suffering,  from  one  that 
evokes  violence  or  develops  callousness;  (4)  as  the  play- 
wright usually  provides  several  characters  in  any  story, 
we  would  like  to  learn  why  given  viewers  identify  with 
and  imitate  different  members  of  the  cast  (some  research 
has  shown  that  the  protagonist  portrayed  as  having  power 
over  others  is  most  likely  to  be  imitated);  (5)  since  anger 
has  been  demonstrated  to  combine  with  viewing  violence 
in  affecting  behavior,  it  raises  the  question  of  the  influence 
of  other  conditions  that  reduce  inhibitions,  such  as  fear, 
fatigue,  sexual  arousal,  alcohol  and  drugs;  (6)  finally, 
knowing  from  other  research  on  communications  that  the 
effect  of  a  message  on  the  recipient  depends  on  the  reac- 
tion of  others  to  that  message,  we  want  to  explore  the 
manner  in  which  opinions  of  family,  friends,  teachers  and 
critics  modify  the  impact  of  a  program  on  the  viewer. 

Despite  such  unanswered  questions,  combining  and 
evaluating  the  evidence  from  all  sources  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  television  and  movie  violence  does  contribute 
to  the  crime  and  disorder  in  our  society.  It  is  true  that 
other  factors  such  as  poverty,  discrimination,  inadequate 
education,  poorly  supported  social  service  and  scanty  re- 
habilitation facilities  may  be  more  important;  we  must 
move  ahead  in  each  area  as  we  are  able.  But  steps  can 
be  taken  immediately  to  tighten  the  limits  of  tolerance  for 
violence  on  the  public  airways,  either  by  the  television 
industry  or  by  the  action  of  public  agencies. 

Walter  Lippman,  for  example,  has  commented  on  the 
need  for  public  controls:  "For  my  own  part,  believing  as 
I  do  in  freedom  of  speech  and  thought,  I  see  no  objection 
in  principle  to  censorship  of  the  mass  entertainment  of 
the  young.  Until  some  more  refined  way  is  worked  out  of 
controlling  this  evil  thing,  the  risks  to  our  liberties  are,  I 
believe,  decidedly  less  than  the  risks  of  unmanageable 
violence." 

This  possibility  of  government  regulation  is  resented  and 
resisted  by  those  involved  in  the  mass  communications  in- 
dustry for  a  variety  of  reasons:  the  dramatic  artist  bridles 
at  prohibitions,  which  stifle  his  creative  instincts;  the  news- 
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caster  opposes  censorship,  which  interferes  with  his  obli- 
gation to  inform  the  citizenry;  the  commentator  (like  the 
educator)  struggles  against  limitations  on  issues  to  be  dis- 
cussed, in  his  attempt  to  enlighten  the  public;  the  sponsor 
resents  any  restriction  which  might  reduce  audience  appeal 
of  programs  through  which  he  plugs  his  product. 

Yet  the  rights  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
speech,  like  academic  freedom,  the  right  to  protest,  and 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  do  not  provide  for  unlimited  license. 
Inherent  in  their  nature  is  the  responsibility  to  exercise 
them  in  a  restrained  and  enlightened  manner;  for  no  single 
right  can  be  considered  in  isolation,  but  must  be  balanced, 
against  the  rights  of  others  and  the  common  good. 

IJOPEFULLY,  responsible  action  will  come  from  within  the 
communications  industry  itself;  in  fact,  some  progress  has 
been  made  both  in  news  coverage  and  entertainment. 

Following  the  urban  riots,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  sponsored  a  conference  of  rep- 
resentatives from  all  levels  of  the  newspaper,  news  maga- 
zine, and  broadcasting  industries  at  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York  in  November,  1967.  President  Johnson,  in  appoint- 
ing this  Commission,  had  asked  specifically:  "What  effect 
do  the  mass  media  have  on  the  riots?",  and  the  Commis- 
sion was  seeking  to  find  some  answers.  Representatives  of 
the  professions  represented  found  a  number  of  instances 
where — in  the  turmoil  and  pressure  of  events — news  cover- 
age of  the  riots  had  been  misleading  or  inflammatory. 
There  were  even  reports  of  television  newsmen  stirring  up 
the  crowd  by  staging  events,  coaxing  youths  to  throw  rocks 
for  the  camera,  and  otherwise  behaving  irresponsibly  in 
order  to  obtain  an  exciting  story.  These,  of  course,  were 
exceptions.  Television  representatives,  sent  into  a  poten- 
tially explosive  spot,  are  well  aware  that  they  can  make 
the  headlines  instead  of  simply  reporting  them,  and  have 
usually  attempted  to  avoid  inflammatory  or  offensive 
behavior. 

On  the  question  of  whether  television  and  newspaper 
coverage  caused  riots  to  spread,  the  Commission  had  this 
to  say:  "No  doubt,  in  some  cases,  the  knowledge  or  the 
sight  on  a  television  screen  of  what  had  gone  on  elsewhere 
lowered  inhibitions  or  kindled  outrage  or  awakened  de- 
sires for  excitement  or  loot — or  simply  passed  the  word. 
Many  ghetto  residents  we  interviewed  thought  so  them- 
selves. The  Commission  believes  that  none  of  these  private 
or  official  reactions  was  decisive  in  determining  the  cause 
of  the  disorders." 

Negro  residents  in  several  cities  surveyed  considered 
media  coverage  as  incomplete  in  not  reporting  the  many 
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cases  of  Negroes  cooperating  with  public  officials  in  help- 
ing to  prevent  or  minimize  the  rioting,  and  in  assisting  the 
injured.  They  felt  that  instances  of  excessive  force  or  bru- 
tality by  police  and  National  Guard,  and  the  molesting  of 
innocent  Negro  residents  by  white  vigilante  groups  was 
largely  unreported.  They  believed  that  the  background 
conditions  which  led  to  the  disturbances  were  inadequately 
explored  or  communicated. 

Since  that  time  a  number  of  programs  have  been  pro- 
duced dealing  with  racial  and  urban  problems,  including 
Poverty  in  America,  Oj  Black  America,  and  Black  Journal. 
These  are  sorely  needed  steps  toward  improving  com- 
munications between  the  Black  and  White  communities 
Unfortunately  (like  the  Kerner  report  itself),  these  are 
ignored  by  many  who  most  need  them;  they  also  have 
created  resentment  among  some  whites  who  feel  that  the 
Negro  is  being  given  too  much  attention  and  that  he  is 
gaining  this  attention  through  social  disorder. 

Although  controversy  continues  over  the  industry's 
handling  of  news  and  documentary  programs,  constraints 
on  dramatic  productions  produce  the  hottest  arguments 
Self-regulation  of  some  kind  exists  in  all  of  our  mass 
media.  Since  1952,  an  industry-wide  voluntary  television 
code,  established  by  the  National  Association  of  Broad' 
casters  has  been  in  effect.  About  two-thirds  of  the  nation's 
television  stations  subscribe  to  it,  and  the  three  major  net- 
works have  program-screening  departments  to  implement 
it.  Here  moral  values  compete  with  pragmatism  as  script 
changes  are  considered  at  various  levels.  Some  of  the 
flavor  of  this  give-and-take  may  be  found  in  comments  of 
broadcasting  executives  on  various  programs  under  their 
aegis,  as  listed  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency: 

"I  wish  we  could  come  up  with  a  different  device  thar 
running  the  man  down  with  a  car,  as  we  have  done  this 
now  in  three  different  shows.  I  like  the  idea  of  sadism,  bul 
I  hope  we  can  come  up  with  another  approach  to  it"  (Note 
to  a  script  writer). 

"This  scene  is  the  roughest  I  have  even  seen  and  I  don'fl 
know  if  we  can  get  away  with  it,  but  let's  leave  it  in.  Havi 
a  feeling  you  may  have  to  kill  the  girls  off  camera."  (Nott, 
to  a  producer). 

C^ritics  have  generally  been  unhappy  with  the  presen 
procedures  of  self-regulation.  Senator  Thomas  Dodd  com 
mented  in  a  report  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juven 
ile  Delinquency  issued  in  1964:  "The  industry's  claim  tha 
this  Code  is  an  effective  vehicle  cannot  be  substantiated  it 
the  light  of  evidence  of  chronic  violation.  Network  pro 
gramming  policies  which  deliberately  call  for  the  insertioi 
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of  violence,  crime  and  brutality  are  hardly  conducive  to 
building  respect  for  any  central  authority  within  the  in- 
dustry." Dr.  Frederic  Wertham,  a  New  York  psychiatrist 
who  has  been  an  outspoken  opponent  of  cruelty  and  hor- 
ror in  the  mass  media,  recommends  the  double-barreled 
approach  of  legal  control  with  the  power  of  license  revo- 
cation and  the  improvement  of  the  industry's  facilities  for 
implementing  its  own  code. 

J\  rash  of  recent  articles  have  appeared  calling  for  some 
kind  of  action.  One  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson 
suggests  retaliation  against  the  sponsors  of  TV  violence  as 
the  only  defense  parents  have. 

Brutality  in  motion  pictures,  which  many  consider  more 
savage,  has  also  come  under  attack,  particularly  since  to- 
day's movies  will  be  run  and  re-run  on  tomorrow's  tele- 
vision. 

Concern  is  growing  among  sponsors,  writers,  actors, 
producers  and  executives.  Business  Week  reports  that 
some  of  the  mayhem-filled  cartoons  have  been  cancelled 
from  Saturday  morning  programs  by  NBC  and  CBS  and 
that  violence  will  be  stripped  from  future  episodes  of  at 
least  one  series  (NBC's  Get  Smart). 

Will  self-regulation  suffice?  Or  will  society  have  to 
search  for  other  means  of  controlling  the  new  dimensions 
introduced  into  personal  and  social  life  by  the  advancing 
technology  of  mass  communication?  The  answer  depends 
on  how  effective  self-policing  is  in  satisfying  the  public  and 
the  critics.  In  1963,  Bernard  Berelson  (in  his  foreward  to 
Gary  Steiner's  The  People  Look  at  Television)  stated: 
"For  about  fifteen  years  now,  television  has  been  at,  or 
close  to,  the  center  of  attention  in  America.  The  people 
have  been  watching  television,  and  the  critics,  commen- 
tators, and  educators  have  been  watching  the  people 
watching  television.  On  the  whole,  the  one  has  liked  what 
it  saw;  the  other,  not." 

Today,  rumblings  for  censorship  are  heard  coming  from 
the  mass  majority  as  well  as  the  critical  minority. 

Whatever  the  methods  of  regulation  adopted,  those  exer- 
cising them  would  benefit  from  more  definitive  informa- 
tion concerning  the  impact  of  "videoviolence"  than  scien- 
tific studies  are  presently  able  to  provide.  Stepped-up  re- 
search programs  need  to  be  launched  in  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  other  laboratories  where  the  patient,  painstaking 
work  required  to  answer  such  complex  questions  can  be 
carried  on. 

At  the  same  time  society  must  act  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  evidence  currently  available  to  produce  balanced  and 


effective  restraints  on  its  mass  media.  Human  advance- 
ment has  always  demanded  that  men  reach  some  agree- 
ment on  the  values  they  want  to  live  by  and  then  support 
those  values  by  prudent  and  appropriate  means.  Today  the 
progress,  and  perhaps  the  survival,  of  our  civilization  re- 
quires concerted  efforts  to  understand  and  control  the  fas- 
cinating and  frightening  puzzle  of  man's  violent  tendencies. 


Dr.  Rooney,  who  holds  master's  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in 
psychology  from  Temple  University,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  La  Salle  staff  since  1947.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Assoc,  of  Philadelphia. 
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By  Brother  Charles  McClelland,  F.S.C.,  '62 


U  nderstanding  today's  media  is  one  way  of  under- 
standing today's  teenagers,  the  first  generation  to  be  reared 
on  television  since  birth.  Such  an  understanding  is  one 
that  parents  and  educators  alike  can  ill  afford  to  dismiss 
as  irrelevant  if  they  really  want  to  make  contemporary 
life  meaningful  to  the  modern  adolescent.  According  to 
Marshall  McLuhan,  the  controversial  media  analyst,  to- 
day's teenagers  are  radically  different  than  the  teenagers 
of  the  '40s  and  even  the  '50s.  An  examination  of  the  con- 
tent and  technique  of  the  television  medium  alone  reveals 
some  interesting  facets  of  the  modern  teenage  personality. 

For  one  thing,  says  McLuhan  in  his  best-selling  book. 
Understanding  Media:  the  Extensions  of  Man,  "part  of  the 
cool  dimension  of  TV  is  the  cool,  deadpan  mug  that  came 
in  with  the  teenager.  Adolescence,  in  the  age  of  hot  media, 
of  radio  and  movies,  and  of  the  ancient  book,  had  been  a 
time  of  fresh,  eager,  and  expressive  countenances."  (Ex- 
pressed, presumably,  in  the  Mickey  Rooney-Andy  Hardy 
approach  to  life.)  "No  elder  statesman  or  senior  executive 
of  the  1940s,"  McLuhan  continues,  "would  have  ventured 
to  wear  so  dead  and  sculptured  a  pan  as  the  child  of  the 
TV  age." 

Teenagers,  McLuhan  asserts,  imitate  the  cool  characters 
encountered  on  a  cool  medium.  By  "cool  medium"  he 
means  one  in  which  very  little  information  is  given  and 
therefore  allows  room  for  more  participation  and  involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  viewer.  McLuhan  explains  that 
"the  TV  image  is  visually  low  in  data  .  .  .  [it]  offers  some 
three  million  dots  per  second  to  the  receiver.  From  these 
he  accepts  only  a  few  dozen  each  instant,  from  which  to 
make  an  image."  Since  the  TV  image  is  rough  and  eclec- 
tic, so  too  should  be  the  ideal  TV  personality.  "Anybody 
whose  appearance  strongly  declares  his  role  and  status  in 
life  is  wrong  for  TV,"  says  McLuhan. 

A  survey  of  recent  TV  series  shows  the  cool  personality 
to  be  the  most  popular  with  teenagers.  One  long-running 
series,  The  Man  from  UNCLE,  featured  two  agents.  Na- 
poleon Solo,  an  American,  and  1 11  ya  Kuryakin.  a  Russian, 
working  together  to  preserve  the  world  order.  Besides 
being  fascinated  with  UNCLE's  electronic  gadgets,  teen- 
agers responded  to  the  two  agents'  unperturbed  handling 
of  crisis  after  crisis.  At  the  start  of  the  series,  Robert 
Vaughn,  who  played  the  title  role  of  Solo,  received  top 
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billing  and  performed  most  of  the  exploits  on  his  own; 
David  McCallum.  who  played  Illya,  was  merely  his  as- 
sistant. But  as  TV  critic  Ned  Hoopes  has  pointed  out, 
although  Solo  was  cool  enough,  he  still  had  one  weakness 
— his  penchant  for  women.  Illya,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
complete  control  over  all  situations,  including  his  love 
interests.  Whether  he  got  the  girl  or  not  was  inconse- 
quential. 


As  the  series  continued,  the  reserved,  almost  mystical 
Illya  received  a  bigger  piece  of  the  action,  so  much  so 
that  by  the  time  the  show  had  run  its  course  its  title  had 
become  an  anomaly.  Which  man  from  UNCLE  was  the 
title  referring  to? 

If  two  antithetical  nationalities,  American  and  Russian, 
could  work  together,  as  The  Man  from  UNCLE  had  dem- 
onstrated, why  couldn't  two  antagonistic  races,  black  and: 
white,  work  in  tandem?  So  runs  the  formula  for  another 
highly  successful  series,  /  Spy.  (Again  NBC  had  a  misnomer 
— after  all,  there  were  two  of  them.)  /  Spy  dropped  the 
gimmickry  of  UNCLE,  concentrating  this  time  on  realism 
and  character  development.  The  casting  of  Bill  Cosby,  at 
first  thought  of  as  something  of  a  gamble  by  producer 
Sheldon  Leonard,  turned  out  instead  as  the  program's  great- 
est asset.  The  mumbling,  low-keyed  Cosby  emerged  as  the 
wittiest  and  coolest  of  the  two  agents.  White,  as  well  as 
black,  students  identified  with  him  easier  than  they  did 
with  the  more  sensitive,  unstable  Robert  Culp. 

1  wo  series  currently  popular  with  students.  Mission. 
Impossible  and  Star  Trek  are  further  extensions  and  varia 
tions  of  The  Man  from  UNCLE  and  /  Spy.  Instead  of  only 
two  characters  engaged  in  daring  exploits.  Mission:  Impos- 
sible boasts  a  five  member  team.  All  the  members  of  the 
IM  Force  are  proficient,  resourceful  individuals,  including 
Cinnamon,  the  only  female  member  of  the  team  of  experts. 
Cinnamon,  unlike  most  heroines,  is  not  given  to  hysterics 
She  is  something  of  a  first  for  television — the  cool  female 
character.  "Most  TV  stars  are  men,"  McLuhan  observes 
"while  movie  stars  are  women,  since  they  can  be  presented 
as  'hot'  characters.  Men  and  women  movie  stars  alike,  along 
with  the  entire  star  system,  have  tended  to  dwindle  into  a'r 
more  moderate  system  since  TV." 

Star  Trek  extends  the  teamwork  of  Mission:  Impossible, 
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to  the  future.  The  motley  crew  of  the  exploratory  space- 
ship Enterprise  is  composed  of  both  sexes  and  nearly  all 
nationalities  and  colors,  suggesting  that  perhaps  true  equal- 
ity has  been  attained  on  earth  at  long  last.  But  this  series 
contains  a  further  dimension  in  the  most  popular  member 
of  the  crew,  the  green-skinned,  pointed-ear  creature  from 
the  planet  Vulcan,  Mr.  Spock.  Leonard  Nimoy  as  Spock 
is  merely  a  further  development  of  McCallum  and  Cosby, 
but  one  better;  Vulcanites  have  no  emotions,  a  fact  which 
Mr.  Spock  boasts  about  continually.  He  is,  as  it  were,  a 
human  computer,  much  like  Hal  in  2007:  a  Space  Odyssey. 
But  unlike  Hal,  Spock  is  still  deeply  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  crewmen  to  the  point  of  self-sacrifice. 
Mr.  Spock  represents  what  McLuhan  calls  "a  paradoxical 
feature  of  the  'cool'  TV  medium,"  namely  that  television 
"involves  us  in  moving  depth,  but  it  does  not  excite,  agi- 
tate, or  arouse.  Presumably,  this  is  a  feature  of  all  depth 
experience,"  he  concludes. 

Although  the  young  adolescent  may  be  living  "'mythically 
and  in  depth,"  he  senses  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  suppress  his 
emotions,  even  though  he  would  like  to.  For  models  who 
cope  with  everyday  problems,  the  teenager  looks  for  shows 
with  more  contemporary  settings,  the  so-called  "family 
shows."  Such  a  program  is  Family  Affair,  a  favorite  of  the 
younger  teenage  set,  according  to  a  recent  article  in  TV 
Guide.  Uncle  Bill,  as  played  by  Brian  Keith,  is  the  great 
problem-solver  for  his  three  wards,  one  of  them  a  teenager. 
Since  he  is  un-married,  Uncle  Bill's  wise  decisions  are  not 
complicated  by  any  female  point  of  view,  an  advantage  he 
shares  with  Fred  McMurray  of  My  Three  Sons  and  Lome 
Greene  of  Bonanza.  (This  season,  interestingly  enough,  it 
is  mom's  turn  to  be  seer,  with  Lucille  Ball,  Diahann  Carroll, 


and  Doris  Day  starring  in  series  in  which  they  are  either 
divorced  or  widowed.) 

Shows  like  Family  Affair  are  not  family  shows  at  all; 
they  are  "half-a-family"  shows.  With  no  suitable  mom-dad 
relationships  on  the  screen,  the  adolescent,  as  he  grows 
older,  soon  disdains  such  programs  and  graduates  to  the 
shows  that  epitomize  his  characteristically  cynical  nature. 
He  delights,  then,  in  the  political,  social,  and  ethnic  ir- 
reverencies  of  Rowan  &  Martin's  Laugh-In  and  The 
Smothers  Brothers  Show.  Both  of  these  shows  in  the  mind 
of  the  teenager  "tell  it  like  it  is"  and  are  "with  it,"  the  latter 
expression  one  which  McLuhan  says  came  into  vogue  with 
TV. 

Laugh-In  itself  has  given  teenagers  a  whole  new  jargon 
("Sock  it  to  me,  baby,"  "Here  come  the  judge,"  and  "very 
interesting").  Not  since  Get  Smart,  with  its  "Would  you 
believe?"  and  "Sorry  about  that,"  has  a  program  changed 
the  speaking  patterns  of  youngsters.  McLuhan  offers  a  pos- 
sible explanation  of  the  phenomenon  when  he  says:  "Slang 
offers  an  immediate  index  to  changing  perception.  Slang 
is  not  based  on  theories  but  on  immediate  experience." 


Or 


'ne  such  "immediate  experience"  that  lends  credence  to 
a  McLuhan  theory  is  Laugh-Ins  approach  to  humor. 
Laugh-In  abounds  with  one-liners  and  non  sequiturs.  In 
McLuhan's  view  of  modern  humor  the  "cool"  joke  drops 
the  story  line  because  it  is  not  involving  enough.  His  favor- 
ite example  of  a  cool  joke  is  the  following:  "  'What  is  purple 
and  hums?'  Answer,  An  electric  grape.'  'Why  does  it  hum?' 
Answer,  'Because  it  doesn't  know  the  words.'  "  Such  repar- 
tee sounds  very  reminiscent  of  a  typical  Laugh-In  sketch. 

Laugh-In  utilizes  the  quick-cutting  technique  of  Mission: 


J*iW'IF1   THAT*  THE  FIFTH ' 
FLY  BALL  VOUYe 
D&JPPED  TH6INNIN6.' 
&JHATS  THE  MATTER, 

ujith  vou?; 


6cVl*-t~~ 


I'M  SORRY,  CHARLIE  BROliK.l'M  NOT 
MYSELF  THESE  DAYS...MY  MOTHER 
TOOK  AMY  OUR  TV  SET  AT  HOME, 
AND  I'VE  BEEN  KIND  OF  UPSET... 


MY  HANDS  SHAKE  ALLTHETlME 
AND  MV  THROAT  HURTS... 


'  I  THINK  IM  60INS 
THROUGH  WITHDRAWAL! 
"^ 


*»£* 


La  Salle,  Fall,  1968 
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"Laugh-In" — Political,  social  and  ethnic  irreverencies. 


Impossible,  but  for  a  different  effect.  This  rapid  editing, 
which  fascinates  youth  and  annoys  older  viewers,  is  derived, 
of  course,  from  the  television  commercial.  Virtually  a 
"mini-art"  in  itself,  which  Time  Magazine  analysed  in  a 
recent  cover  article,  the  commercial  has  broken  down  the 
viewer's  sense  of  continuity  and  progression.  The  viewer 
now  accepts  quicker  jumps  in  thinking.  For  example,  in  a 
15-minute  newscast  the  viewer  may  pass  from  Vietnam 
report  to  deodorant  commercial,  back  to  riot  report  and 
mouthwash  commercial,  and  so  on,  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  his  attention. 

The  commercial  has  also  indirectly  affected  the  motion 
picture  industry.  Many  high-brow  films  (like  Fellini's  8V2 
and  Juliet  of  the  Spirits)  and  even  occasional  low-brow 
pictures  (such  as  Point  Blank  and  Mirage)  owe  their  subtle 
transitions  between  reality  and  illusion  to  the  influence  of 
the  commercial,  both  in  making  the  technique  possible  and 
in  conditioning  the  audience  to  accept  such  an  approach. 
One  former  commercial  director,  ex-Philadelphian  Richard 
Lester,  has  used  the  jump-cut  almost  exclusively  as  his 
personal  cinematic  style  in  the  Beatles  movies  (a  technique 
borrowed  for  TV's  The  Monkees)  and  more  recently  in 
Petulia.  Two  of  the  year's  most  popular  films  with  young 
people,  Bonnie  &  Clyde  and  The  Graduate,  utilized  the 
elliptical  cut  in  a  number  of  scenes.  "The  story  line  is 
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dropped  from  'cool'  jokes  and  'cool'  movies  alike,"  says 
McLuhan. 


Mc 


[ovies  themselves  are  a  favorite  of  the  older  teenage  s 
TV  viewers.  A  recent  TV  Guide  article,  "Who  Watches; 
What?"  places  the  network  movie  nights  in  positions  1,2, 
3,  4,  6,  and  9  of  the  top  ten  shows  watched  by  those  18  and' 
older.  (This  season  there  are  seven  network  movie  nights.) 
That  the  film  medium  should  serve  as  the  staple  for  the  TVj 
medium  would  come  as  no  surprise  to  Marshall  McLuhan. 
This  phenomenon  is  simply  an  application  of  his  so-called 
"rear-view  mirror"  theory,  which  states  that  the  older  me- 
dium inevitably  becomes  the  content  of  the  newer  medium 
Plays  and  novels  were  the  bases  for  movies  and  now  movies 
themselves  are  the  bases  for  television  series.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  newer  technology,  not  quite  sure  of  its  own 
capabilities,  looks  back  at  the  accomplishments  of  the  past 
for  security,  via  McLuhan's  rear-view  mirror,  and  in  so 
doing,  helps  to  define  the  specific  properties  of  the  pre-81 
ceding  medium.  The  motion  picture  has  only  recently  been)!  I 
regarded  as  an  art  form  by  the  general  public. 

Many  schools  are  now  accepting  the  challenge  that  the-  1 
image-conscious  student  presents  to  the  tcxt-book-oriented   ' 
curriculum.  (The  TV  youngster  sees  15,000  hours  of  tele-:! 
vision  by  the  time  he  graduates  from  high  school,  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  10.000  hours  he  has  spent  in  the  classroom, 
according  to  one  estimate.)  Film-TV  study  courses  are 
being  thought  of  more  in  terms  of  needed  courses  and  not 
simply  as  classes  that  are  "nice"  or  "enriching"  or  to  impress 
evaluating  committees.  The  thrust  of  this  movement  seems 
to  be  coming  from  the  English  teacher,  who  again,  as  al- 
ways, has  that  one  more  thing  to  do.  The  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English,  for  example,  has  already  published 
two  paperbacks  in  this  area  {The  Motion  Picture  and  the 
Teaching  of  English  and  Television  and  the  Teaching  of 
Engiish).  And  Exploring  the  Film,  heralded  by  its  pub- 
lishers as  the  first  "non-text  text,"  makes  its  appearance  in 
several  high  schools  this  year. 

The  modern  student  will  not  be  satisfied  with  just  learn- 
ing about  movies  and  television;  he  already  knows  quite  a 
lot  about  them — probably  even  more  than  the  teacher  does. 
Their  sense  of  involvement  urges  them  to  produce  their 
own  TV  shows  and  movies.  An  increasing  number  of 
schools  have  their  own  television  and  motion  picture  equip- 
ment, providing  their  students  with  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing video  tapes  and  films.  In  most  cases,  student-made  films 
and  tapes  mirror  their  own  experiences  in  the  contemporary 
world  or  imitate  their  favorite  movies  and  TV  series  (paro- 


dies of  Bonnie  &  Clyde  and  Mission:  Impossible  were  very 
popular  last  year).  These  projects  are  simply  experiences 
in  perception,  a  getting  a  feel  for  the  media,  in  much  the 
same  way  that  imitating  the  styles  of  novelists  and  poets 
has  been  an  exercise  in  the  forms  of  the  written  and  printed 
media. 

Television  and  movie  courses  in  the  schools  help  the 
modern  students  to  bridge  the  gap  between  his  electronic 
world  and  the  world  of  the  19th  Century  classroom,  but 
such  courses  are  only  temporary  expedients  at  best.  TV 
and  films  are  only  two  components  of  the  "electronic  en- 
vironment" that  includes  computers,  'boss'  radio,  and  shop- 
ping center  background  music.  The  inter-relatedness  of 
things,  including  those  things  we  call  subjects  in  schools, 
has  become  a  vital  concern.  The  walls  separating  the  vari- 
ous disciplines  are  crumbling  and  being  replaced  by  cooler 
means  of  instruction  that  involve  the  students  more.  The 
orderly,  print-like  lines  of  desks  are  giving  way  to  discussion 
tables  and  the  lecture  is  giving  way  to  the  seminar.  Until 
such  time  as  the  schools  finally  decide  to  explore  the  total 
environment,  they  should  at  least,  as  McLuhan  observes, 
"ease  our  transition  from  the  fragmented  visual  world  of 
the  existing  educational  establishment  by  every  possible 
means."  ■ 


"Star  Trek" — A  further  extension  of  "Man  From  Uncle"  and 
"I  Spy." 


La  Salle,  Fall,  1968 


Brother  Charles  McClelland,  a  1962  graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  recipient  of  a  master's  degree  in  1963,  entered 
the  Christian  Brothers  in  1958.  He  teaches  English  at  La 
Salle  High  School  and  this  fall  conducted  an  honors  semi- 
nar in  experimental  film  at  the  College. 
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Around  Campus 


Coach  Gola:  After  God,  then  what? 


I       1 1 


Coaching  the  Explorers:  A  tough  task,  even  for  Everybody's  All  American 


/~1  OD  is  not  dead,  notwithstanding  the 
^-^  reports  of  some  contemporary  theo- 
logians. He  is  alive  and  well  and  coach- 
ing basketball  at  La  Salle  College. 

Thomas  Joseph  Gola,  who  was  se- 
lected All  Everything  by  everybody  dur- 
ing a  Frank  Merriwell  college  and  pro- 
fessional basketball  career  and  is  now  a 
state  legislator,  was  named  La  Salle's 
head  basketball  coach  late  this  summer. 

In  an  effort  to  salvage  what  remains 
of  the  College's  basketball  program  after 
a  succession  of  four  coaches  in  as  many 
years,  Gola  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Jim  Harding,  who  resigned  to  become 
coach  of  the  professional  Minnesota 
Pipers. 

Harding  provided  what  was  perhaps  a 
predictable  conclusion  to  a  cycle  that  be- 
gan with  the  Glory  Days  of  Gola  and  the 
NCAA  title,  included  several  seasons  of 
i  promise  but  lethargic  court  per- 
formances,  and  ending  with  Harding's 
superlative  won-loss  record  (20-8)   mar- 
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red  by  the  worst  press  commentary  the 
College  has  ever  received. 

In  a  single  year,  Harding  managed 
both  to  quench  La  Salle's  thirst  for  vic- 
tory while  simultaneously  invoking  the 
wrath  of  several  sports  columnists  who 
saw  in  Harding's  spartan  methods  and 
irresponsible  remarks  a  desire  to  "win  at 
any  cost."  It  was  Harding's  brash  com- 
ments to  the  press  concerning  revoking 
scholarships  that  brought  the  Fran  Scott 
case  (see  La  Salle,  Spring  1968)  to 
the  attention  of  the  NCAA,  which  has 
yet  to  announce  its  reaction  (if  any)  to 
the  entire  situation. 

Gola,  trim  and  fit  at  age  35,  is  counted 
among  the  great  basketball  players  in  the 
history  of  the  game.  From  the  early  days 
at  La  Salle  High,  where  he  scored  an  in- 
credible 2.222  points  under  coach  Obie 
O'Brien,  he  was  destined  for  stardom. 
Sought  by  some  75  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, he  became  a  three-time  All  Ameri- 
can at  La  Salle  and  five  times  was  an  All 


Pro  selection  with  the  Philadelphia  (now 
San  Francisco)  Warriors.  He  retired  in 
1966  while  with  the  New  York  Knicker- 
bockers. 

He  is.  of  course,  familiar  with  the 
myriad  of  problems  faced  by  La  Salle's 
court  program  since  he  left  the  campus 
1 3  years  ago.  And  particularly  those  of 
the  Jim  Harding  Era. 

"I  don't  think  I'm  coming  back  to 
create  a  new  La  Salle."  Gola  says.  "But  I 
do  want  to  bring  La  Salle  back  to  where 
it  belongs  ...  to  erase  the  image  ol 
La  Salle  as  a  'renegade'  school." 

"Last  year's  situation  was  the  Jin 
Harding  story."  he  continued.  "Wha 
Jim  Harding  had  in  mind  isn't  stricth 
what  I  have  in  mind.  If  anybody  else  ir 
the  city  had  a  20-8  record  and  went  tcj 
the  NCAA  tournament,  it  would  havt 
been  a  great  season."  He  adds  that  hi 
teams  will  "play  strictly  as  a  family 
don't  want  to  be  a  tyrant." 

(iola.   whose  winning  personality  ano 


Insierons  career  should  be  a  great  asset 
in  recruiting,  still  admires  the  coaching 
methods  of  Ken  1  oeffler.  his  La  Salle 
mentor  whom  he  calls  "the  best  coach 
in  the  world." 

"For  myself,"  Gola  says  of  recruiting. 
"I  want  a  basketball  player  but  I  also 
want  a  boy  who's  going  to  be  a  student. 
I  don't  want  to  flounder  a  scholarship  in 
front  of  a  boy  who  we'll  lose  after  one 
or  two  years.  I  want  to  talk  to  his 
friends,  his  family.  If  he's  a  bad  boy,  I 
don't  want  him.  I  don't  care  if  he's  the 
greatest  basketball  player  in  the  world. 
A  had  boy  will  hurt  the  team  and  him 
self." 

A  state  representative  (of  Republican 
persuasion)  who  is  up  for  re-election 
this  fall,  Gola  seems  unconcerned  about 
finding  time  to  coach  the  varsity  Ex- 
plorers through  a  tough  24-game  sched 
ule  that  opens  December  4  at  the  Pal- 
estra. 

One  got  the  impression  Gola  felt  the 
Republicans'  chances  weren't  too  good 
at  the  time  of  his  coaching  appointment, 
but  at  press  time  Richard  Nixon  ap- 
peared capable  of  carrying  many  GOP 
state  candidates  along  to  victory.  And 
Gola  also  has  his  own  insurance  agency. 

It  will  be  a  tough  task,  even  for  Every- 
body's All  American  and  even  though 
Gola  has  a  veteran  team  with  proven 
talent  returning — plus  a  promising  soph- 
omore. 

Dave  Ervin.  who  with  frosh  coach 
Curt  Fromal  will  assist  Gola,  is  the  only 
1967  letterman  lost  to  graduation.  Re- 
turning are  guards  Bernie  Williams  and 
Roland  Taylor,  forwards  Larry  Cannon 
and  Stan  Wlodarczyk,  and  center  Ed 
Szczesny — for  most  games  last  season's 
starting  lineup. 

Also,  add  sophomore  Ken  Durrett,  a 
6-7  high  school  All  American,  who  is 
regarded  as  a  top  prospect — even  at  a 
school  that  has  become  jaded  by  medio- 
cre performances  by  reported  "super 
stars." 

Despite  the  personnel  at  his  disposal, 
legislator-insurance  agent-coach-ex-Super 
Star  Gola  will  unquestionably  have  a 
good  deal  on  his  mind  at  the  height  of 
the  court  season.  Fortunately,  this  year 
is  a  "light"  year  for  traveling  (the  cycle 
pf  long  trips — Miami,  New  Orleans, 
Creighton — occurs  on  alternate  seasons). 

One  can't  help  wondering  if  even 
JGola's  All  American  shoulders  can  bear 
ja  burden  most  men  would  not  even  con- 
sider. Also,  even  the  most  fervent  Gola 
(fans  can't  seem  to  avoid  the  obvious 
question:  "Can  he  coach?" 

Many  of  the  foregoing  questions 
liwould  arise  no  matter  who  La  Salle's 
'jnew  coach  might  have  been.  What  is 
Iparticularly  worrisome  in  the  case  of 
Gola,  however,  is  still  another  nagging 
jquery — if  "God"  is  hung  in  effigy,  then 
llwhat?  RWH 


Innovations  for 
'68-69  Academic  Year 

Two  new  major  programs,  four  new 
honors  courses,  and  16  new  faculty  mem- 
bers in  the  day  division  and  17  new 
courses  in  the  evening  school  highlight 
the  College's  106th  academic  year  this 
fall.  A  combined  total  of  more  than 
6,600  day  and  evening  students  were  ex- 
pected for  1968-69. 

The  day  division  enrolled  some  800 
freshmen,  raising  overall  day  enrollment 
to  some  3,200 — a  slight  increase  over  last 
year's  enrollment.  The  evening  division 
welcomed  some  500  freshmen  when  it 
opened  its  22nd  academic  year  on  Sept.  1  I . 

Among  the  evening  students,  who  were 
expected  to  total  more  than  3,400  this 
year,  are  some  200  new  freshman  coeds. 
Female  students,  accepted  for  the  first 
time  in  La  Salle  history  in  the  evening  di- 
vision last  year,  total  some  15  percent  of 
the  enrollment. 

New  major  programs  in  correctional 
work  and  in  theology,  plus  16  new  faculty 


members,  highlight  the  day  school's  aca- 
demic year. 

The  new  program  in  correctional  work, 
under  the  aegis  of  sociology  department 
chairman  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Coffee,  includes 
a  two  semester  field  seminar  in  correc- 
tional work  entailing  two  hours  of  class- 
room and  six  hours  of  field  work  per  week. 
The  seminar  will  examine  the  correctional 
process  through  field  work  in  law  enforce- 
ment, judicial  and  correctional  agencies, 
and  classroom  sessions. 

A  new  theology  program  has  been 
initiated  under  the  direction  of  Brother 
James  Kaiser,  F.S.C.,  S.T.D..  chairman 
of  the  theology  department.  Although 
theology  courses  have  always  been  avail- 
able to  La  Salle  students,  this  program 
will  provide  the  first  full  four-year  curric- 
ulum in  the  subject  for  students  who  wish 
to  major  in  theology.  The  program  will 
require  36  hours  in  the  subject  for  majors. 

The  new  honors  program  courses  in- 
clude The  City,  conducted  by  Dr.  Digby 
Baltzell.    of   the   University   of   Pennsyl- 


The  Class  of  '72  starts  college  with  a  rousing  cheer 
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The  Film  as  Art,  by  Brother 
jharles  McClelland,  F.S.C.,  of  La  Salle 
High  School,  and  Yeats,  given  by  Dr. 
Lester  Connor,  of  Chestnut  Hill  College. 

New  day  faculty  members  include:  Dr. 
Richard  E.  Lauty,  Dr.  John  J.  Seydow, 
and  William  H.  Hammill,  all  English;  Dr. 
David  A.  Harris,  Rev.  Patrick  Mc- 
Donough,  C.P.,  Bruce  R.  Tully,  Miss 
Florence  R.  Ray,  and  Kenneth  S.  Witkow- 
ski,  all  philosophy;  Ramon  Garcia-Cas- 
tro,  comparative  literature;  Kevin  P. 
Coyle,  theology:  Brother  John  D'Alfonso, 
F.S.C.,  Spanish;  Michael  R.  Dillon,  politi- 
cal science:  Dr.  Anthony  Galatola,  astron- 
omy and  physics;  Robert  M.  Gilligan,  psy- 
chology; Dr.  Rita  S.  Mall,  French,  and 
Miss  Florence  D.  Zampogna,  mathemat- 
ics. 

Music  Theatre  '68 
Sets  Patron  Record 

Summer  theatres  have  had  attendance 
problems  over  the  past  several  seasons. 
but  one  venture  appears  to  be  thriving 
despite  the  reported  decline. 

La  Salle's  Music  Theatre  this  summer 
broke  a  previous  season  attendance  rec- 
ord and  has  exceeded  the  130,000  mark 
in  patrons,  according  to  Dan  Rodden, 
managing  director  of  the  unique,  college 
sponsored  operation. 

The  musical  repertory  company,  which 
was  founded  by  Rodden  in  1962,  broke 
two  records  set  during  the  1965  season. 
*'My  Fair  Lady,"  this  summer's  initial  of- 
fering, attracted  12.647  patrons  —  some 
102%  of  capacity  for  32  performances  in 
the  382-seat  house — to  break  the  single 
show  record  held  by  "Camelot"  in  1965. 

The  season  attendance  of  22.300  also 
eclipsed  the  1965  summer  mark  of  21,000 
for  "Camelot"  and  "Brigadoon."  This 
year's  second  offering,  "Kiss  Me,  Kate," 
drew  9,700  customers  for  its  25-perform- 
ance  run  through  August  and  early  Sep- 
tember. 

Faculty  Promotions 

Ten  faculty  members  have  been  pro- 
moted in  rank,  it  was  announced  by 
Brother  Daniel  Burke.  F.S.C..  Ph.D.,  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs. 


Five  new  associate  professors  were 
named,  among  them  three  from  the  psy- 
chology department.  Appointed  associate 
professors  of  psychology  were  Dr.  Victor 
Brooks.  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Kovatch  and  Dr. 
John  A.  Smith. 

Other  associate  professors  named  and 
their  fields  were  Dr.  Bernhardt  G.  Blum- 
enthal.  German,  and  Dr.  Raymond  J. 
Pierzchalski.  philosophy. 

New  assistant  professors  named  were 
William  J.  Farnon  and  Eugene  Lashchyk, 
both  philosophy:  George  A.  Perfecky. 
Russian;  Miroslav  Labunka.  history,  and 
Peter  Frank,  English. 


Conboy  Asst.  A.D. 


John  J.  (Jack)  Conboy,  '50,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  newly-created  position  of 
full-time  assistant  athletic  director  at 
La  Salle. 

Conboy.  44.  recently  retired  from  the 
U.S.  Army  after  20  years  service  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel.  A  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  Korea  and  Vietnam,  Con- 
boy also  served  on  the  ROTC  staff  at  La 
Salle  as  assistant  professor  of  military  sci- 
ence and  tactics,  from  1960  to  1964. 

Conboy  was  a  member  of  St.  Joseph's 
Prep's  last  city  championship  football 
team  in  1939.  He  also  played  basketball 
at  the  Prep  before  graduating  in  1942.  Af- 
ter three  years  of  World  War  II  service 
in  Europe.  Conboy  enrolled  at  George- 
town, where  he  played  football  for  two 
years  before  transferring  to  La  Salle. 

Conboy  was  assistant  football  coach  at 
St.  Joseph's  Prep  from  1948  to  1950.  He 
also  coached  Army  football  and  basket- 
ball teams  in  Europe  and  Hawaii  and  or- 
ganized a  triathlon  team  at  La  Salle  which 
produced  three  present  members  of  the 
U.S.  Army  modern  pentathlon  team  — 
Don  Walheim,  Bill  Conroy  and  Gary  Mc- 
Nulty.  He  holds  an  MBA  degree  in  Indus- 
trial Management  from  Temple  Univer- 
sity. 

Nixon  Poll  Victor 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon 
was  the  victor  in  a  presidential  mock  elec- 
tion by  evening  division  students  at  La 
Salle.  ' 


MOVING? 

If  your  mailing  address  will 
change  in  the  next  2-3  months, 
or  if  this  issue  is  addressed  to 
your  son  and  he  no  longer 
maintains  his  permanent  ad- 
dress at  your  home,  please  help 
us  keep  our  mailing  addresses 
up-to-date   by: 


PRINT  your  full  name, 
class  year  ond  new  ad- 
dress on  the  opposite 
form,   and 

Attach  the  label  from 
the  back  cover  of  this 
issue  and  mail  to  the 
Alumni  Office,  La  Salle 
College,  Phi  la  ,  Penna 
19141 


Name 


Class    Yr 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip   Code 


ATTACH    LABEL   HERE 


Ex-Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace  sur- 
passed by  two  votes  the  ballots  cast  for 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  in  the 
poll,  which  was  conducted  by  the  evening 
division's  student  Marketing  Association 
during  registration  this  fall.  Only  1,462  of 
the  school's  over  3,000  students  voted. 

No  candidate  received  a  clear  majority 
in  the  election,  which  utilized  paper  bal- 
lots. Nixon  received  614  votes  or  42%  of 
those  cast,  while  Wallace  netted  378 
(25.8%)  and  Humphrey  376  (25.8%). 
Ninety-four  write-in  votes  were  also  cast. 
The  average  age  of  those  voting  was  26.8 
years. 

Fund  Aide  Named 

Philip  T.  Archilles  has  been  appointed 
associate  director  of  development  at  La 
Salle.  Archilles,  42,  succeeds  Thomas  M. 
Bruce,  who  relinquished  the  post  to  de- 
vote full  attention  to  his  law  practice. 

A  graduate  of  Emory  University.  Ar- 
chilles had  been  director  of  development 
for  Child  and  Family  Services  of  Con- 
necticut prior  to  joining  the  La  Salle  staff. 
He  previously  held  fund  raising  and  pub- 
lic relations  posts  with  Holland.  Estill  and 
Co.,  New  York  City,  and  the  Heart  As- 
sociations of  Georgia  and  New  York 
State. 

'68-69  Court  Slate 

La  Salle's  new  basketball  coach,  Tom 
Gola,  will  make  his  debut  with  a  24-game 
schedule  in  1968-69.  it  was  announced 
by  Athletic  Director  James  J.  Henry. 

The  Explorers  open  their  39th  season 
of  varsity  intercollegiate  competition  at 
the  Palestra.  Wednesday,  Dec.  4.  against 
the  University  of  Baltimore,  one  of  four 
new  additions  to  the  schedule.  Detroit. 
Hofstra  and  St.  Francis  (Pa.)  are  the 
other  newcomers. 

La  Salle  will  also  compete  in  the  ECAC 
Quaker  City  Tourney  at  the  Spectrum, 
Dec.  27-30,  against  an  impressive  field 
that  includes  St.  Joseph's.  Niagara.  De- 
Paul,  South  Carolina,  Indiana.  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Penn  State. 

Highlighting  the  13  game  Palestra 
schedule  will  be  appearances  of  such  pow- 
ers as  Miami  (Fla.),  Canisius,  Creighton. 
Western  Kentucky.  Loyola  (New  Or- 
leans). Duquesne  and  Detroit,  as  well  as 
the  traditional  Big  Five  opponents. 

The  1968-69  varsity  basketball  sched- 
ule: 

December — 4,  Baltimore;  9.  at  Rider: 
II,  Miami  (Fla.);  14,  at  Niagara;  18. 
Canisius;  21,  at  Albright:  27-28-30, 
ECAC  Quaker  City  Tourney  (Spectrum). 
January — 4,  Hofstra;  8,  Creighton;  11, 
at  Syracuse;  18,  Western  Kentucky;  22 
Pennsylvania;  25,  Temple;  28,  at  St 
Francis  (Altoona,  Pa.).  February  —  1 
Loyola  (New  Orleans);  5,  at  Lafayette;  8 
Villanova;  12,  at  American  U.  (Fort 
Myer.  Va.);  15,  St.  Joseph's;  19,  Du- 
quesne; 21,  Detroit;  25,  at  West  Chester 
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1968  Newsweek  Award  to  La  Salle 


La  Salle  was  honored  at  this  summer's  national  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Alumni  Council  where  the  magazine 
received  the  second  annual  Newsweek  Magazine  Award 
for  "the  highest  achievement  in  relating  the  institution  to 
public  affairs." 

The  $500  cash  award  and  plaque  was  presented  during 
the  Miami  Beach  conference  by  Mel  Elfin,  the  magazine's 
Washington  bureau  chief. 

The  award  cited  the  special  issue  of  La  Salle  devoted 
to  "Crisis  in  the  Cities."  which  appeared  in  the  fall,  1 967 
issue. 

La  Salle  was  the  Middle  Atlantic  district  representa- 
tive in  the  national  competition,  which  also  included  the 
magazines  of  Yale  University,  Oberlin  College,  University 
of  California  (Berkeley),  Notre  Dame,  and  Washington 
University. 

"This  year's  winning  entry,"  Elfin  said  at  the  presenta- 
tion ceremonies,  "tackled  the  greatest  problem  facing  our 
country  today — our  cities.  This  magazine  directly  related 
the  problems  of  the  city  to  the  campus  itself.  Many  off- 
campus  and  alumni  publications  have  tackled  this  problem 
in  great  depth,  but  few  with  as  great  skill  and  sense  of 
'being  there'  as  did  this  year's  winner." 

Alumni  editors  at  all  AAC  member  institutions  had  been 
invited  to  submit  any  article,  series,  or  special  issue  pub- 
lished between  March  1967-68,  probing  a  public  affairs 
issue — such  as  the  urban  crisis  or  student  unrest. 

Judges  for  the  competition  included  Dr.  George  Gerb- 
ner,  dean  of  the  Annenberg  School  of  Communications, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Newsweek  Education  Editor 
Peter  Janssen;  Newsweek  art  director  Fred  Lowry;  John 
|E.  Lee,  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  Newsweek,  and  Jean 
Williamson,  manager  of  the  magazine's  college  newsletter, 
"On  Campus." 

Perhaps  equally  extraordinary  was  the  selection  by  the 
American  Alumni  Council  of  two  photographs  as  among 
"the  20  best  photos  of  1967-68."  Both  photos  were  taken 
(by  Lawrence  Kanevsky  and  each  appeared  in  the  urban 
[crisis  issue. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  photographs  (below)  was  selected 
|in  a  special  competition  to  choose  the  "20  best  of  all  of 
jphotos — more  than  100 —  that  have  received  awards  since 
jthe  competition  started  in  1963.  Kanevsky,  whose  photo- 
jgraphs  have  often  appeared  in  La  Salle,  is  a  graduate  of 
Temple  University.  ■ 
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'Best'  Since  '63 


Photographer  Kanevsky 
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CLASS  NOTES 


'41 

William  H.  L.  Sullivan.  Pittsburgh-area 
vice  president  of  Wellington  Distributors, 
Inc.,  moved  up  to  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  subsidiary  of  Wellington 
Management  Co. 

'48 


James  B.  Hattman 


James  B.  Hattman,  who  has  recently  been 
named  a  vice  president  of  the  Davison  chem- 
ical division,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  will  also  be 
responsible  for  the  Petroleum  Chemicals 
Department. 

'49 

Army  Reserve  Lt.  Col.  John  G.  Gallagher 
was  graduated  from  the  command  and  gen- 
eral staff  officer  course  at  the  Command  and 
General  Statf  College,  Ft.  Leavenworth.  Kan. 
Carmen  F.  Guarino  was  elected  president 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Association 
of  Pennsylvania  at  its  40th  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  August  at  University  Park.  Pa.  Hil- 


lery  A.  Johnston  received  his  master  of 
science  degree  in  education  from  Temple 
University  early  this  year.  John  F.  Moross 
received  his  master  of  business  adminis- 
tration degree  from  Temple  University  at 
the  June  commencement.  John  J.  Schni  f>i> 
has  been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
manager  of  news  and  information  services  for 
RCA  Service  Company,  which  is  head- 
quartered in  Cherry  Hill.  N.J.  Charles  J. 
Trois  has  left  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  after  14  years  of  service  to  join  the 
firm  of  Richard  P.  Haring. 


Carmen  F.  Guarino 


John  J.  Schmpp 


'50 

Leroy  E.  Durkin  has  been  named  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Tube-O-Flex 
division  of  Warner  Packaging  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  John  Jackson  has  been  appointed 
Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education  for  the 
State  of  Delaware. 


Leroy  E.  Durkin 


'51 

Maurice  Rudden  has  been  elected  vice  presi- 
dent, manufacturing  at  Lock  Seam  Tube.  Inc.. 
Montgomeryville.  James  F.  Monahan  has 
received  his  master  of  education  degree  from 
Temple  University. 

'52 

Army  Maj.  G.  Michael  Girone  is  waging  a 
two-pronged  battle  in  Vietnam — the  treat- 
ment of  injuries  to  both  military  personnel 
and  Vietnamese  civilians.  Maj.  Girone  assists 
in  a  comprehensive  hospital  program  that  has 
resulted  in  aiding  more  than  1.000  civilians 
in  the  last  six  months.  William  A.  La  Plantf 
received  his  doctor  of  education  degree  from 
Temple  University  in  June.  Maj.  Joseph  E. 
Martin,  a  member  of  the  Military  Airlift 
Command,  has  been  certified  as  a  master 
navigator  at  Norton  AFB,  Cal. 

'53 

Michael  P.  Montemuro  recently  received 


Homecoming  Weekend  Nov.  22-24 


The  Fifth  Annual  Alumni  Homecoming  Weekend 
will  be  held  this  year  on  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  November  22-24. 

Following  last  year's  successful  experiment,  the 
Weekend  again  will  be  coordinated  with  two  major 
student  activities:  the  final  game  of  the  Club  Foot- 
ball season  (Scranton  University,  November  23) 
and  the  annual  Tap  Off  Rally  and  Parade  (Sunday, 
November  24). 


An  alumni  hospitality  center  again  will  be  set 
up  in  McCarthy  Stadium  for  these  events.  In  addi- 
tion, the  usual  Alumni  Stag  Reunion  will  be  held 
in  the  College  Union  Friday  night  and  the  Dinner- 
Dance  on  Saturday  evening. 

Alumni  President  Daniel  H.  Kane  has  named 
Thomas  J.  Lynch  general  chairman  of  the  Weekend. 
Roy  J.  Barry  and  Francis  P.  Brennan  will  be  chair- 
men of  the  Stag  and  Dinner-Dance. 
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Some  300  key  alumni  attended  the  annual  Leadership  Conference  held  on  the  campus  this  fall. 


his  doctor  of  education  degree  from  Temple 
University.  Joseph  E.  Villo  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  manager  of  marketing — 
east  coast  for  the  Columbia  Hallowell  Divi- 
sion of  Standard  Pressed  Steel  Co. 

'54 

William  J.  Quaintance  received  his  doctor 
of  education  degree  from  Temple  University 
last  February.  Raymond  T.  Vasoli  is  now 
associated  with  his  brother,  Edward,  '52,  in 
the  Vasoli  Electric  Company,  Inc.  Marriage: 
John  William  McMunigal  to  Marilyn  Louis 
Fauber. 

'55 

Philip  E.  Becker  received  his  master  of  edu- 
cation degree  from  Temple  University.  James 
I.  Gillespie,  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  firm  of  Jenkins.  Fetterolf  &  Co.  since 
1955,  has  been  admitted  to  partnership. 
James  Towson,  presently  assistant  principal 
for  curriculum  &  instruction  at  Rancocas 
Valley  Regional  High  School.  Mount  Holly, 
N.J..  has  been  appointed  principal  of  Clear- 
view  Regional  High  School,  Mullica  Hill,  N.J. 

'56 

Lawrence  L.  Maguire  received  his  master 
of  business  administration  degree  from 
Temple  University.  John  Marella  recently 
received  his  master  of  arts  (teaching)  degree 


from  St.  Louis  University.  Frank  E. 
McGuigan  recently  received  his  master  of 
education  degree  from  Temple  University. 
Lcdr.  Jack  Sechler  has  returned  to  the  U.S. 
after  having  served  with  the  military  assist- 
ance advisory  group  in  Oslo,  Norway  for 
three  years.  He  is  now  with  the  chief  of 
Naval  Material  in  Washington,  D.C. 


'57 


Russell    C.    Middleton 


Army  Maj.  George  E.  Keneipp,  Jr.,  com- 
pleted an  ordnance  officers  advanced  course 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Center  and 
School.  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 
Russell  C.  Middleton  has  been  named 
manager  of  cost  accounting  at  Atlas  Chem- 
ical Industries,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Gabriel  J.  Pascuzzi,  former  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  the  Jay  Cooke  Junior  High  School, 
Phila.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  principal 
of  Springfield  Senior  High  School,  Mont- 
gomery County.  The  following  members  of 
the    class    received    masters    degrees    from 


Temple  University:  John  A.  Carroll,  Paul 
J.  Diesenbruch,  Jr..  William  A.  Fvnes,  Jr., 
Edward  M.  Sullivan  and  Henry  W.  Zakr- 
zewski. 

'58 

Jose  M.  Biascoechea  died  in  a  car  accident 
early  in  August.  James  B.  Garvin  has  been 
appointed  district  sales  manager  for  the  New 
York  area  of  Business  Management  Maga- 
zine. The  following  members  of  the  class  re- 
ceived masters  degrees  from  Temple  Uni- 
versity: Abraham  U.  Flores,  Joseph  J. 
Larkin,  Vincent  D.  McCrane,  and  Milton 
A.  Washington. 

'59 


Francis  E. 
Gleeson,   Jr. 


Thomas  J.  Boyce  has  been  elected  assistant 
treasurer  of  Beatrice  Foods  Co.  John  E. 
Daly  and  Leo  A.  Donahue  received  mas- 
ters degrees  from  Temple  University.  Francis 
E.  Gleeson,  Jr.,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Pennsylvania    Legislature    from    the    172nd 
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;    Northeast    Philadelphia.    Joseph 
riEWicz  has  been  named  instructor 
11  history  at  the  Beaver  County  campus  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

'60 


c 


t\«  Ail 


Eugene  A.  King 


James  W.  Wagner 


N.  Anthony  Battaglia  received  his  master 
of  arts  in  religion  from  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.J.  Eugene  A.  King  was  elected 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  1968-69.  James  W. 
Wagner  has  been  named  an  assistant  cashier 
at  Provident  National  Bank.  The  following 
members  of  the  class  received  masters  de- 
grees from  Temple  University:  Algrid  R. 
Barskis,  Thomas  V.  Chelius,  John  J. 
Leneweaver,  and  Marvin  Sacks.  Marriage: 
Peter  E.  Farrell  to  Mary  Lou  Gannon. 

'61 

Harry  B.  Casey  has  been  awarded  his  mas- 
ter of  engineering  science  from  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  in  June.  Navy  Lt. 
Wilson  W.  Elliot  has  been  named  com- 
mander of  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  Training  Center  in  Rockford.  111. 
Joseph  J.  Momorella  was  promoted  to 
Army  Maj.  recently  while  serving  as  assist- 
ant area  advisor  with  Advisory  Team  No. 
95  advising  the  Vietnamese  Army's  III 
Corps  near  Bien  Hoa,  Vietnam.  The  follow- 
ing members  of  the  class  received  masters 
degrees  from  Temple  University:  George 
A.  Carroll,  Michael  A.  Rttucci,  Ronald 
A.  Rossell,  Richard  Sobon,  and  William 
D.  Wolff. 


Capt.  Jerome  J.  Mastal,  a  missile  opera- 
tions staff  officer  and  member  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command,  has  been  assigned  to 
Offutt  AFB,  Neb.  Jack  J.  Murray  was 
recently  appointed  manager  of  data  proc- 
essing, eastern  area,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 
The  following  members  of  the  class  received 
masters  degrees  from  Temple  University: 
Raymond  J.  Alioto,  John  Dunn,  Albert 
N.  Oriold,  Vincent  C.  Piselli,  and 
William  J.  Stroble.  Marriage:  John  Rich- 
ard Fitzpatrick  to  Judith  E.  Pilarz. 

'63 

Terence  Hhaney  was  graduated  from  Tem- 
ple Law  School  and  has  been  admitted  to 
the  Bar  Assoc.  Capt.  John  Maguire  will 
soon  begin  his  second  tour  of  duty  in  South- 
east Asia.  He  was  previously  Protocol 
Officer  for  Clark  Air  Base,  Philippines. 
Army  Capt.  Werner  G.  Schmidt  was  grad- 
uated from  the  mechanical  maintenance 
officer  course  at  the   U.S.   Army  Ordnance 
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Center  and  School.  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.  John  F.  Smart.  Jr..  has  at- 
tained membership  in  the  1968  Million 
Dollar  Round  Table,  the  international  or- 
ganization of  leading  life  insurance  under- 
writers. The  following  members  of  the  class 
received  masters  degrees  from  Temple  Uni- 
versity: Francis  J.  Cook,  Patrick  J. 
Cronin,  and  David  J.  Swankoski.  Mar- 
riage: Terence  Heaney  to  Madaline 
Hawley. 

'64 

Thomas  D.  De  Lucca  received  his  master 
of  science  in  commerce  management  sci- 
ences from  St.  Louis  University.  James  A. 
Giglio  received  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
dental  surgery  degree  and  will  intern  at 
Wilmington  General  Hospital.  Wilmington. 
Del.  David  B.  Knies  received  his  master  of 
engineering  science  degree  from  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  Dr.  Dennis  L.  Met- 
rick  has  been  named  an  instructor  in  philos- 
ophy at  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  O.  John 
J.  Paczkowski,  Esq.,  has  been  admitted  to 
practice  law  before  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Mass.  and  the  Federal  District 
Court.  Vincent  J.  Pancari  was  installed  in 
the  Vineland,  N.J.  Exchange  Club  in 
August.  Dr.  John  A.  Piepszak  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery  and 
plans  to  serve  his  internship  at  Allentown, 
Pa.  Hospital.  John  E.  Politowski  received 
his  master  of  science  in  mathematics  degree 
from  Fresno  (Calif.)  State  College  and  is 
now  employed  at  Pacific  Missile  Range  Pt., 
Muau,  Calif.,  as  a  mathematician  in  the 
data  processing  department.  Capt.  Albert 
Ruppert,  an  aircraft  maintenance  officer, 
has  been  assigned  to  Hill  AFB,  Utah.  First 
Lt.  John  D.  Snyder  received  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Commendation  Medal  at  March  AFB. 
Calif.  Lt.  Snyder  was  decorated  for  his 
meritorious  service  as  a  personnel  officer 
at  15th  Air  Force  headquarters  at  March. 
Calif.  The  following  members  of  the  class 
received  masters  degrees  from  Temple  Uni- 
versity: John  K.  Cohagen,  Richard  D. 
Di  Mascio,  and  William  A.  Votto.  Jr. 
Marriages:  Peter  J.  Kiernan  to  Christine 
Ann  Kelly;  Lt.  Anthony  F.  Walsh,  USNR, 
to  Angela  Mihadas. 
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James  L.  Foreman 


John  E.  Brown  was  named  co-publicity 
director  of  the  Virginia  Inter-service  Con- 
ference at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
in  August.  James  L.  Foreman  was  recently 
appointed  district  sales  manager  in  Rohm 
and  Haas  Company  coatings  department. 
Mr.  Foreman  will  direct  the  sale  of  Rohm 
and  Haas  coatings  resins  in  Southern  New 
Jersey.  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Michael  B.  Gormley  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  dental  surgery  and  will  intern 
at  Wilmington.  Del.  Medical  Center.  James 


J.  Kline  died  in  May  while  in  Vietnam. 
The  following  members  of  the  class  received 
masters  degrees  from  Temple  University: 
Edward  A.  McCool.  Vincent  A.  Pinto, 
and  Joseph  P.  Purcell.  Marriages:  Ed- 
mond  J.  Doran.  Jr..  to  Maria  E.  Bello: 
Capt.  John  M.  E.  Feret  to  Jane  E.  Gillis; 
Eugene  C.  Lang  to  Suzanna  M.  McGrath; 
Alfred  J.  Mauriello  to  Susan  Joyce  Pat- 
terson. 

'66 

Frank  R.  Breslin  has  been  named  to  the 
position  of  manager  of  traffic  operations 
for  Scott  Paper  Company.  J.  Richard 
Cahill  received  his  master  of  business  ad- 
ministration from  Xavier  University,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  Joseph  M.  Gaffney  was  awarded 
his  master  of  arts  degree  from  the  American 
University.  Washington.  D.C.  Harold  V.  N. 
Lance  was  promoted  in  June  to  Army  Capt. 
while  assigned  to  the  57th  artillery  near 
Illesheim.  Germany.  The  following  mem- 
bers of  the  class  received  masters  degrees 
from  Temple  University:  Howard  Dando. 
Peter  J.  G\rito,  William  Hammill  and 
Thomas  Sines.  Marriages:  Michael  T. 
Carr  to  Anne  Elizabeth  Griest;  Joseph  J. 
Lubonski,  Jr..  to  Patricia  M.  Maguire: 
James  A.  McMahon  to  Nancy  Ellen  Culli- 
gan;  Leo  J.  Mullen,  Jr..  to  Mary  C.  Brigg- 
man;  Henry  P.  Stoebenau  to  Barbara  G. 
Ensminger. 
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Robert  G.  Allen 
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Louis  G.  Alaman,  Jr.,  has  been  promoted 
to  First  Lt.  in  the  Army  while  stationed  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Robert  G.  Allen, 
Jr.,  has  been  commissioned  a  Second  Lt.  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  upon  graduation  from 
officer  training  school  at  Lackland  AFB, 
Tex.  William  L.  Leahy.  Jr..  was  assigned 
to  the  87th  Engineer  Battalion  near  Cam 
Ranh  Bay.  Vietnam.  Second  Lt.  Robert  P. 
O  Brien  has  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Army 
engineer  officer  candidate  school  at  Ft. 
Belvoir,  Va.,  and  has  been  commissioned  a 
Second  Lt.  in  the  Transportation  Corps. 
Thomas  R.  Ryan  received  his  master  of 
arts  degree  in  social  studies  from  Colgate 
University  in  August  and  will  begin  teach- 
ing this  fall  at  Central  High  School.  Tren- 
ton. N.J.  Marriages:  Pfc.  Lawrence  Leahy. 
Ir..  to  Karol  Ann  Kosteski:  Henry  Rzemie- 
niewski  to  Elizabeth  Ann  Duffy. 

'68 

Joseph  H.  Putro  received  his  master  of 
arts  degree  from  Temple  University.  Thomas 
J.  Anderson  was  recently  appointed  "hous- 
ing intern"  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  has 
been  assigned  to  its  region  I!  office  in  Phila- 
delphia. Marriage:  Harry  F.  Kusick,  Jr., 
to  Susan  E.  Epstein. 
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Joe  Grady  /radio  lives 


"Originally,  radio  broadcasters  sought 
the  biggest  possible  audience.  Now, 
most  seek  just  a  select  portion,"  ac- 
cording to  Joseph  A.  Grady,  '40,  di- 
rector of  operations  for  WPEN  radio 
and  for  some  30  years  a  leading  fig- 
ure in  Philadelphia  radio.  Grady  at- 
tributes the  "decline"  of  radio  (rela- 
tive to  its  "Golden  Days"  in  the  '30s 
and  '40s)  to  the  proliferation  of  sta- 
tions with  the  advent  of  FM  radio, 
rather  than  to  TV.  "Music  has  been 
completely  wiped-out  of  the  picture 
on  AM,"  he  adds.  "Now  the  emphasis 
(on  AM)  is  on  public  affairs  programs 
—talk  shows,  all  news  stations,  and 
telephone  response  shows.  But  in  the 
brief  period  since  the  appearance  of 
these  programs,  they  have  already 
become  passe,  while  the  entertain- 
ment era  of  radio  continued  for  near- 
ly three  decades."  The  founder  of 
WPEN's  "950  Club"-the  number  one 
show  in  the  area  for  some  10  years— 
Grady  began  his  radio  career  at 
WHAT  while  still  an  undergraduate. 
He  later  joined  WIP's  "Dawn  Patrol" 
staff  and  in  1944  went  to  WPEN. 
Grady,  a  past  Grand  Knight  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  this  fall  began 
a  new  career  (in  addition  to  his  posi- 
tion at  WPEN)— teaching.  He  is  con- 
ducting a  four-year  college  course  in 
oral  communications  at  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  Seminary.  He,  his  wife  Pa- 
tricia, and  their  two  daughters  live  in 
suburban  Broomall. 
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Jack  Bresnan  / 

greater  challenges 

"I've  been  concerned  about  La  Salle, 
mainly  because  it  has  historically 
been  a  college  which  was  approach- 
able by  a  Catholic  minority  who 
looked  upon  large  universities  as  alien 
places."  Thus,  John  J.  Bresnan,  '50,  a 
program  officer  for  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, conveys  his  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture of  La  Salle,  and  most  other  Cath- 
olic colleges.  "I  think  La  Salle  was 
playing  the  role  of  moving  large  sec- 
tions of  the  Catholic  minority  into  the 
middle  and  upper  class,"  he  con- 
tinues. "For  La  Salle  to  continue  today, 
it  means  working  with  an  entirely 
new  population  group— middle  class 
people.  There  are  probably  greater 
challenges  than  that  for  La  Salle." 
Bresnan,  who  was  editor  of  The  Col- 
legian while  an  undergraduate  Eng- 
lish major  and  had  a  news  career 
before  joining  the  Foundation  in 
1953,  is  acutely  aware  of  the  finan- 
cial problems  faced  by  small  colleges, 
but  he  contends,  "You  can't  worry 
about  money.  If  you  have  an  ideal,  a 
commitment,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
ways  to  raise  the  money."  In  his  posi- 
tion as  a  program  officer  for  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  Bresnan  is  actively  in- 
volved in  the  Foundation's  economic 
and  social  programs  throughout  Asia. 
He  holds  a  master's  degree  in  govern- 
ment from  New  York  University  and 
his  major  interest  is  in  the  social  sci- 
ences. He,  his  wife  Barbara,  and  their 
four  children  make  their  home  near 
New  York  City. 
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